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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



As the following reproduction, in English, of M. Garneau's 
" Histoire du Canada," is a moderately //ee, rather than a slavishly 
literal translation of that work, a few prefatory remarks are by him 
considered to be necessary for the information of his readers, 
more especially those who are not acquainted with the original. 

As regards the text, the tenor of the author's narrative has 
been scrupulously observed, although, in a number of places, some 
of his sentences have been abridged, in order to bring the volumes 
within a reasonable compass, no less than to make room for illustra- 
tive matter; which latter is, for the most part, appended in 
V supplementary foot noteSj or in additions to the author's own 

notes. In both these cases, an initial B, superadded, plainly shows 
. the amount of material for which the translating editor alone is 
responsible. 

It is to be observed also, that a few passages have been inter- 
calated even with the author's textual matter ; but in nearly all 
such instances, bracket marks [ ] define, typographically, the 
limits of sentences for which the editor needs to claim indul- 
gence. 

Readers acquainted with M. Gabneau's Histoire, and who may 
happen to compare the present translation of it, page by page, 
with the original, will discern at sight, the several retrenchments of 
its exuberances which have been ventured upon, as above indicated, 
in a good many pages ; not only so, but in a few chapters some 
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substitutionary matter, of a more exact, or more complete, or more 
saccinct character, occupying the place of M. Garneau's. It will 
be for him and for his friends to judge whether the work has, upon 
the whole, gained or lost by the changes thus made ; which are, 
after all, chiefly modifications rather than supercessions of the 
transmuted material. In very many instances, faulty figures have 
been corrected, wanting dates supplied, and vague indications 
elucidated, while translating. French-Canadian critics will please 
to remember — the editor would hint — that the present work had 
to be shaped, to some extent, to meet the reasonable expecta- 
tions (but not to flatter the prejudices) of Anglo-Canadian readers ; 
for whose special benefit the abridgments made and the illustrations 
appended are intended. Had the translator not taken some friendly 
freedoms with the text of his author, verbally speaking, the vol- 
umes would not be so " readable," for such, as the editor hopes 
those who peruse will find them. 

The editor earnestly appeals to his brethren of the Canadian 
Press, in hopes of a favourable estimation of the worth of the 
pains taken in the present case : this much, at least, he can safely 
say, that his labours have been conscientious in their nature at 
least, if necessarily of a subordinate character. 

ANDREW BELL. 

Montreal, Uh July, 1860. 



AUTHOE'S PEEFACE 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Wb present to the public a third edition of the History op 
Canada, from its discovery till the Union year, 1840. — ^When 
we began the work, we did not possess the official correspondence 
of the French Grovernors with the Home Government, commenc- 
ing with the foundation of Quebec, and ending ^ the Conquest. 
On the other hand, the accredited documents we had regarding 
the after times of British domination, threw little light upon our 
history. 

Since the time above adverted to, several compilations of his- 
torical pieces have been formed. We may adduce here, the Al- 
bany Collection, which the Legislature of New York has had trans- 
lated and printed, under the care of Mr. O'Callaghan, author of 
an excellent history of the New Netherlands ; also the repertory 
of Canadian docuihents in the library of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture ; likewise the official pieces given in the last two volumes of 
Mr. Christie's History of (British) Canada j finally, the collec- 
tion of documents, regarding Canada, brought from Paris, or 
found among the archives of the Province, by M. I'abb^ Ferland, 
of the archdiocese of Quebec. 

These precious acquisitions have enabled us to rectify sundry 
particulars not stated with sufficient exactness in either of our 
two preceding editions, and empowered us to speak with more 
certainty regarding several facts j besides adding many curious 
details not hitherto known. To put the public in possession of 
ameliorations necessary to make our work less imperfect, we have 
not hesitated to incur the cost attendant on issuing this third and 
improved edition. 

There are few countries in America concerning which so much 
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has been written as Canada, and yet there are few so deficient as 
we are in histories : for we are not to accept for such, several pro- 
ductions which take that name, which are merely memorials, or 
narratives of travellers and voyagers ; such as VAmirique Septen- 
trionale of La Potherie* 

During a long period, there appeared in France a host of 
printed productions, into which were carefully gathered all that 
was passing in Canada, then the arena of a sanguinary struggle 
between civilisation and barbarism. These had, for the most part, 
small literary merit ; but they contain a mass of remarkable and 
interesting materials, which caused them to be read in Europe 
with avidity. By degrees, however, as Canadian peculiarities 
became known, the interest excited by their novelty greatly abated, 
and the Province had ceased to attract much public attention in 
France, till it was invaded and passed under the yoke of an alien 
power. This change once effected, French writers who collected 
materials for our annals became more rare than ever. 

Among authors anterior to the Conquest, the most conspicuous 
is the famous Jesuit Charlevoix. The extensive plan of his book, 
La Nbuvelh France^ the exactness of the facts he minutely reports, 
added to his simple and natural style, long ensured for him a high 
place in public estimation ] and he is, even yet, considered the bes^ 
early historian of our country. If he listens too much to inspire 
ations of a pious credulity, if his likings and dislikings occasionally 
lead him, in all honesty, into mis-estimations ; yet upon the whole 
all the learned admit, that he discourses of men and things with 
right judgment and sound discretion ; that he appreciates events 
with wisdom and impartiality : while his relations with the Court 
of France procured him access to peculiar sources of authentic 
information. Under his pen our history, thitherto an imperfect 
sketch, took the proportions of a complete work. That he fell 
into some errors regarding Cartier's voyages and explorations, and 
a few other matters appertaining to our early annals, is not to be 
wondered at, considering that means for testing the exactness of 
what he wrote respecting those times were few and widely scattered. 
The precious materials he did possess must have been brought 
together with great care and cost ; for it was not then as now, 
that Oovernments and L^islatures consider it a part of their 
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duty to form pnblio oolleotions, or to aid ilie efforts of individaals to 
form Buch. We may dte as an example, what has been done in 
thk regard by the British Government of onr day, for illustratii^ 
the history of its American possessions. 

Still the history of Ch&rlevoix comprises only the first moiety 
oi the years which have elapsed from the foundation of Quebec till 
our own time. Neither does the aim or nature of his work ap- 
ply to present circumstances, or harmonize, in its spirit, with our 
present political state. Written chiefly in an ecclesiastical view, 
it contains many digressions from the highway of history, to the 
side-path of missionary enterprises and experiences, which have 
long lost their interest^ for a majority of readers at least. And 
again, the author, viewing things chiefly &om a French stand- 
point, enters into details which, perhaps necessary for the elucida- 
tikm of his subject to Enxopean readers, were and are superfluous 
to Canadians. Lastly, through lapse of time, much of his gene- 
ral materials have ceased to repay perusal anywhere. 

The plm we had to choose necessarily occupied much of our 
attention, because the scenes of our historic action were many 
and lay widely apart, takmg Quebec for the middle ground. Now, 
although the present work is, in name, a history of Canada only ; 
it includes the annals of all the French Colonies on the continent 
of America, from their origin till the treaty of 1763. The unity 
of the viceroyalty of New France, and the relations maintained 
between its several territories, forbade our treating the sub- 
ject otherwise than as a whole. Nevertheless, we do not always 
cause the events passing in others of France's American Provinces 
to run m pairs along with those reported, in order of time, as 
proceeding in Canada itself; for that would have been to raise a 
sense (^ confusedness, rather than due order, in the reader's mind, 
HoQ^h frequent temporary transitions, which it is ever fatiguii^ 
to follow. We therefore report, in separate chapters or sections, 
the events which passed synchronically in each dependent colony, 
wherever that is usefol for clearness' sake ; yet still keeping up a 
virtual unity in the collective composition. 

Among the subjects treated apart will be found, — notices of the 
aborigines ; accounts of the governmental institutions, civil and 
ecclesiastical, established at different times in tiie viceroyally ; a 
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relation of disooveries and explorations, early and late, &c. By 
this arrangement, a Canadian reader can skip, at will, sach chap- 
ters of the work as may not interest him ; say, for instance, the 
notices it contains of Louisiana. 

While treating of the memorable epoch when constitutional 
government was established in this country, the mind naturally 
reverts to the earlier time of the Magna Charta, that first basis 
upon which British franchises were founded, and which have 
descended to us ; and we are especially interested in remembering, 
that to barons of Norman race did our second mother country owe 
its earliest free institutions ; to the operation of which she chiefly, 
owes her present power and glory.f From the moment that Ca- 
nada was endowed with a representative constitution, our annals 
have borne a double interest. No sooner did it b^n to operate, 
than the feelings, tendencies, and peculiar genius of our people 
took an immediate expansion ; political struggles, and the rival- 
ries of race forthwith conmienced ; the executive and the peo- 
ple's deputies, in earnest contention as to the limits of their powers 
and rights, or for privileges always disputed : there was, we say, 
everything attractive in the animating spectacle of those bloodless 
jousts of human reason in action, which had for their object the 
amelioration of a country and the well-being of its people. But 
in proportion to the importance of this part of our task, will be 
the difficulty we shall have in treating it properly. 

f The destiny of Canada is dependent on the cause which we 
vindicate in this work ; namely, the conservation of our religion, 
our language, and our laws. By holding to the creed and main- 
taining the nationality of our forefathers, we perhaps are opponents 
of British policy, which has placed the two Canadas under one 
government, in view of causing the disappearance of those three 
great features of Canadian existence ; and it even may be, that in 
taking our stand upon the old ways, we incur the censure of such 

* All the Barons who obliged John Lackland, King of England, to 
sign the great Charter, whether sabscribed literally or in latinized form, 
have the appearance of being French names. Thibbbt : Histoire de la 
ConquUe de VAngleterre par les Normands, 

t l?he three paragraphs after the above mark are additions, by the 
author, to the Preface, as it stood at first. — B, 
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of our compatriots as wish to fall in with British yiews on this 
matter. In any case, we can conscientiously declare, that in 
whatever we have related, with or without comment, we have been 
actuated by no feelings of party hostility. We have only obeyed 
the impulses of our heart, by favouring a cause founded on all that 
is (or should be) sacred in the eyes of Christians and patriots. 

We are quite alive to the consequences which may result from 
our firm attachment to repudiated sympathies. We know that in 
reproving the decrees of an all-potent metropolitan state, we may 
be denounced on one hand, as propagators of pernicious opinions ; 
and on the other, regarded as the purblind votaries of a separate 
nationality, which had best become extinct. Not discouraged by 
such repudiations as the latter, we are consoled by the conviction 
that we play an honourable part ; and although our Province 
should never attain that prosperity, or make that progress in ma- 
terial civilisation, which some parties think would result from an 
amalgamation of races, they must still respect the motives which 
impel us to pursue the even tenor of our way. There remains 
this consideration too, that if Canada's future be menaced, who 
knows what its birth-time may bring forth ? Islamism assured 
itself that the cause of Greece was lost for ever, yet Byron sang 
the Maid of Athens and the Bride of Ahydos.^ The free breath 
of ancient Grreece now stirs the folds of the Acropolitan standard. 
" A great people," says Thierry, " are not so speedily subjugated, 
as the official acts of those who govern it by force would have 
the world believe. The late resurrection of the Greek nation 
proves^ that those deceive themselves strangely who accept the 
histories of kings, or even of conquering populations, for the final 
annals of the territory wherein they are dominant." And a E.ace of 
smaller account than that named in the foregoing passage cited 
fit)m the work already referred to, may survive long in its fallen 
estate. 

Add to all, that there are, for certain races, propitious times, 
when Providence seems to come in aid to eicalt them from de- 
pression and animate their minds with a fitful renewal of their 

* This illustratiye allusion seems rather odd : how applicable it maj 
be, we cannot divine. — B, 
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hopes. The people of the United States have akeady, more than 
onoe, by their resisting attitude, prevented the uplifted hand of 
oppression from falling on the (French) Canadians. The flag of 
the neighbouring republic possesses this adyantage, that when 
waved abroad, it scares violence from its prey, and paralyses the 
arm which would be exerted in effacing the name of a people &om 
the loU of recognised natioBS. 



PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 



History has become, dating from a half century back, a rigo- 
rously analytic science. Not only the facts narrated, but their 
causes also, have now to be indicated with precision and disceru- 
ment, in order that the former may be judged by the latter. A 
severe criticism will throw aside all that bears not the impress of 
truth. That which presents itself without critical acceptance, 
and without having been discussed and approved before the tri- 
bunal of sound judgment, is treated as being of fabulous nature, 
and dismissed into the region of figments. In this perfect day of 
close scrutiny and applied common sense, disappear marvels, pro- 
digies, and all those phantasmagoria in presence of which na- 
tions in a state of mental childhood dre stricken with a secret fear 
or are rapt in puerile admiration ; such phantasmagoria, we would 
observe, as of old animated the sombre forests of Canada in the 
brooding fancy of their first inhabitants, those warlike and bar- 
barous tribes, of which the remnants now remaining are so few. 

The historical revolution adverted to above, in the mode of 
appreciating events, is incontestably due to the progress of mind 
and to the increase of political liberty, and is in itself the greatest 
proof that could be adduced of the gradual perfecting of social 
institutions. The clouds of mystery which enveloped the early 
annals of Greece and Rome,* have now lost their awe-inspiring 
aspects ; keenly scrutinising eyes have pierced the veil that hid 
them from ordinary inspection ; and if we closely scan the true 
origin of those nations, the clouds of historical marvel disperse, 
even as light morning vapours are scattered by the rays of the 

* The historians of this contineDt have not bad to oyercome the diffi- 
culties which long embarrassed those of Europe, in respect of the origin 
of races. They can, without difficulty, indicate the point of departure 
of the waves of emigration from the Old World, and follow their traces 
oaward, evea into the obscurest valley of America. 
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sun. It is a notable fact too, that while to mythological heroes 
and early kings a celestial origin was assigned ; while the adulation 
of the adorers of personal might and rude regality enveloped their 
origin with portents and prodigy, nothing super- or infra-human 
preceded or attended the existence of the dominated commonalty ; 
the prosaic life of the masses held " the even tenor of its way," in 
the memorials regarding them even in the earliest annals of 
pseudo-history. 

No farther back than three centuries ago, superstitious igno- 
rance everywhere dimmed and paralysed popular intelligence. 
Three quarters of the habitable globe were unknown to the ma- 
jority ; who were equally ignorant of most of those unusual phe" 
nomena of nature which raised admiration or called up fear ; 
the sciences were wrapped in mystery by their professors, an 
alchemist passed for a diviner or a wizard, and often finished by 
becoming the dupe of his own deceptions, and believed that he 
did or could hold converse with the spiritual world. 

The invention of Printing, and the discovery of the New 
World, at length began to make an impression on the thick men- 
tal darkness of the Middle Ages. And when Columbus suddenly 
rendered America to astounded Europe, unveiling, as by a magic 
touch, so great a domain of the thitherto Unknown, he dealt a 
brain-blow, by that very disclosure, to the sway of ignorance and 
superstition. 

Freedom of mind also, though all but lost during prevalent 
barbarism, was not quite extinct in some high places, and power- 
ftdly contributed to the new movement of the human faculties. 
In fact, we may say, that liberty first inspired that movement, 
and afterwards sustained it with an ever-growing potency. 

From this time, the people began to appear in history. Hither- 
to they who ought to have occupied the fore-ground, were thrown 
into the remote distance of the word-pictures which passed for 
histories of the nations ; the canvas being taken up with the gigantic 
and lowering shadowy outlines depicted of their masters. All the 
figures discernible are those of absolute chiefs, holding in one 
hand a sword, in the other a diploma of their pretended divinity : 
the rest of mankind, passive plebeians, an inert and suffering masd 
of living, breathing humanity, has no recognised condition of 
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existence apart firom that of obedience. [In a word, the " coort- 
and-battle historians "* made small account or none of the people 
during a long series of ages.] But in proportion as the bulk of 
mankind resume manhood's rights, the current of history begins 
to change, yet slowly : that science, even when modified, long 
seemed subjected to the influence of prejudices and errors, surely 
destined to pass away ; it is only in our own times that national 
annalists have become faithful to their true mission. Have their 
works thereby lost their interest or ceased to attract ? We trow 
not. What more sublime spectacle is there, than that of a 
thinking people in action ! We note their wants, we are pained 
with their sufferings, we mark and judge of their aspirations ; we 
joy in their joys, we participate by sympathy in thejr sorrows. The 
great ocean of enfranchised humanity, when stirred to its depths 
by gieat thoughts, whether of love or hate, manifests a power ca- 
pable of producing far greater effects than all the wondrous mate- 
rial works erected by the submissive hordes of Egypt or Asia. 
But it needed four resrolutions, that of Batavia, those of Great 
Britain, and that again of the United States, [before the Lion of 
the Tribe of the People could be firmly set up on his pedestal]. 

The epoch of national revolts, so famous in European annals, 
is that wherein appeared the first essays of American historians 
of any repute. It is no wonder if America, inhabited as it is but 
by one class of men only, namely "'the people " — ^using the term 
in the ignoble sense given to it by the privil^ed orders, or the 
" swinish multitude" (la canaille) as Napoleon phrased it, — should 
adopt in their entirety the principles of the Modern School of 
history, which r^ards the Nation as the source of all lawful 
power. 

The first individuals who set themselves to exorcise the phan- 
toms which guarded the sanctuary of absolute monarchy against 
the assaults of the '^ sacrilegious " masses, were an Italian and a 
Swiss, two men who, consequently, were bom in the freest coun- 
tries of Europe in their day. Lawrence Valla gave the signal of 

* A quaint but expressive compound epithet, borrowed, hj the author, 
from Alexis de Monteil, author of " VHistoire des Frangais des divers 
Etats;" a work of prodigious but thankless research. — B, 
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self-enfraneliisement to the 12tii centary. Glareanns, so called 
as being a native of the canton of Glaris, followed in Valla's steps. 
" Switzerland is a land of reasoners," says Michelet. " Despite 
the gigantic poetry of nature among the Alps, the spiritual breese 
tiiat comes frcHn their glaciers, is prosaic ; it wafts us to Doubt, 
chiefly."* 

The history of the origin of Rome exercised their critical powen. 
Erasmus, Scaliger, and other learned Dutchmen followed in their 
wake. Louis de Beaufort, a Frenchman, finished the work of 
demolition ; but he destroyed only, he did not reconstruct. The 
ground being thus cleared, the celebrated Neapolitan, Vico, ap- 
peared; and gave the world, in 1725, his vast system of the me- 
taphysics of history ; f among which may be found, in embryo at 
least, all the labours of modern science. The Germans seized the 
germ he planted, and it fructified in their hands ; Niebuhr became 
the most illustrious of Vice's disciples. 

Meanwhile the voice of all those profound thinkers was heard 
among certain nations, whose people proclaimed, as we have 
remarked, each in due succession, the dogma of Liberty for all. 
From the schools of doubters issued Bacon ; thence resulted the 
discovery of the New World, the metaphysics of Descartes, the 
ismiortal Esprit des LoiSy the labours of Guizot, and, finally, Uie 
works of Sismondi, every line in which contains a plea in favour 
of the poor people, long crushed under the heel of feudalism ; an in- 
stitution once so powerful, but which now shows but withered or 
seared remnants of what it once was : even as are those trees, in 
our forests, when doomed to perish by steel and fire, which may 
be seen in many a newly gained field, clearing for tillage. 

An observation we call to mind here, which seems to us to have 
the gloss of novelty, so pregnant is it with too-little-remembered 
truth. It is this : How glorious for Christianity, to be able to 
say for itself, that the progressiveness of modern civilisation is in 
part due to the spirit of that most famous and sublimest of all 

* Hiatoire Romaine. We adopt here the data of the above-named 
learned and ingenious historian ; also Niebuhr's. 

t His book, dedicated to Pope Clement XII, bears the title of " The 
New Science'' (iSct^nza iVuova). The BiographU Universelle containB 
a long article on this author and his works. 
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books, the Bible; that contiimally speaking object <^ the men- 
tations of the seholasties and the learned. The Beg^ieratov- 
God took birth amo^g the people, he preached only to the pec^e ; 
and he selected, by a preference too mucked not to have its spe* 
eial significance, his disciples from among the lowest ranks of 
Hebrew unfortunates, enslaved by those Romans who were about to 
bring to ruin their antique Jerusalem. This fact, more than any 
other, explains the tendencies of Christianity, and accounts £or 
the indelible imprint it has put on modem civilisation.* And 
it was under its influence, too, and in the spirit of Christian pre- 
cepts, that America was peopled by Europeans. 

A new phasis turned up in the world's history j namely, that 
resulting from the second overflowing of population, after the 
okristian era began. The first, we need not say, was that wlatk 
precipitated the fall of the Eoman empire ; the next was the immi- 
gration from Europe to America, which hastened, in its turn, the 
departure of barbarism. 

If the spectacle presented by olden civilisation, corrupted by 
aedasuality and ^ling before the steel and firebrands of barbarians 
is calculated to excite deep feelings of horror and pity ; that offer- 
ed by the discovery and colonisation (^ the New World, despite a 
few gloomy ^dings, inspires sentiments of hopefulness, and 
BYokea percepUons of grandeur elevating for the soul. Touching 
it is to see setting forth, firom different regions of Europe, those 
kmg trains of humble but industrious colonists, with countenances 
steadfastly fixed on our Occident. Up to that time, men of the 
sword YaaA been the precursors of all combined emigrations. '' War 
alone," ssrys one anoilior, " opened up the olden world to general 
ebsorvatiou." Intelligence, and impulses towards labour, accom- 
panied, among the modems, those who came and yet come to 



• « The order of St. Benedict gave to the olden world, emasculated 1^ 
ilaTeiy, the first exemplar of labours accomplished bjr free hands. That 
great innovation was one of the bases of modern well-being." Michblat. 
The cloisters of the Benedictine monks, whose order was founded in 
Italy late in the fifth century, became asylums for those who fled be- 
fore the tyranny of Goths and Vandals. It was the Benedictines who 
preserved in their cloisters, for the worid's after-use, the small -rem- 
BSAts of anterior learning and soienoe surviving among men. 
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seek and to seonre a foothold in America. The rapidly attained 
successes of the former proved the advantages attending a state of 
peace with freedom to toil, over a reign of violence, amid the 
tumult of arms, for founding rich and powerful empires. 

The establishment of Canada, as a French dependency, dates 
from the times of the great movement of European populations 
towards the West; a consideration of which movement, as to its 
general causes, is of interest to this country as well as to the rest of 
America. We ought not to allow ourselves to form erroneous con- 
ceptions as to the direction taken by American civilisation. The 
study of such matters is necessary for all the inhabitants of this 
continent who are heedful of the future. 

Such is, we repeat, the character of that civilisation, and the 
colonisation begun and maintained under its all-powerful influ- 
ence. Canada, though originally founded under religious auspices, 
is one of those colonies which has been least affected by their influ- 
ence, for reasons which the reader will be able to understand as 
he proceeds in the perusal of this work. In a young colony, each 
forward step is full of import for the future. We should grossly 
mistake, if we regarded the early pioneer, with hatchet in hand, 
levelling the trees in his way in the Laurentian valley, as a mere 
woodman, toiling only to satisfy the daily wants of his body. The 
work he was then engaged in, humble as it might seem, drew after 
it results far more vast and infinitely more durable than the con- 
temporary feats of arms stricken in his own country, the report of 
which rang through Europe. The history of the discovery and 
foundation of French Canada has general interest as great as the 
recorded origin of any other colonial empire on this continent. 
The boldness of a Cartier, the first who set up a tent at the moun- 
tain foot of Hochelaga, amidst unknown tribes of wild men, in- 
habitants of a r^ion well nigh 300 leagues inland ; the persever- 
ance of aChamplain, contending, not merely with material obstacles 
but also with the apathy which denied him means to overcome 
them, yet succeeding at last in founding a colony yet to become an 
empire ; the sufferings of its first inhabitants, and their sanguin- 
ary wars with the famous Iroquois tribes, confederated against 
them; the exploration of nearly the whole interior of North 
America, from Hudson's Bay to the Mexican Gulf on one travers. 



kg ikie, from Acadia to tiie ]l(K^ M^mntainfl ^m anot^r ; ihe 
■aikaTy expeditioftB ef Oanadians ^m %he Nort^^ia New^randUaaidy 
towards Yirgi&ia, and into Loai(»aBa ; the fomidation, by seovlaiB 
or miBBMmaries, of tlie earliest Dioropean sett^mente in MidagaB, 
Wiseonsin, Louisiana, and eastern Texas : li^e is surely a starik- 
log amonfii of operations of import h^h enough to arrest oar at- 
teirtioB and win die admiration of oiht posterity. The reccnrded^ 
incidents attending these impart to our early history a yariety, a 
riduMSS of «douring, ^constantly affecting the imi^ination and in- 
tetestii^ the somd of those who read it. 

When we contemplate the history of Canada as a whole, from 
&tt time of Ohamplain till our own day, we first remso^ its tiro 
great divisions, — ^the period of i'rench si^^remacy, and that of 
Bratish doamnation. The annals of the fonner are replete with 
the incidents ai wars against the savi^es and the people of the 
ooatenninous 'British colonies, since become the United States; 
t|ie other portion is signalised by f)arHamentary antagonism of the 
odoniststoallin&aotions of their nationalky and designs against 
iheir reli^on. The difference of the arms defensively used during 
tiiese two periods, shows the Canadian nation under two very dis- 
tinct aspects ; but it is the second epoch which, naturd^ly enough, 
may most interest the existing generation. Th^e is something at 
once iK)ble and touching in the e^)eetacle oi a people defending 
the i^^aooaiity of their ancestors ; that sacred heritage which no 
nee, how degraded soever, has ever yet repudiated. Never did 
oause of a k^tier character of more hdy nature ins|»re a heart 
rightly placed, or better merit the sympathies of all generous 
minds. 

If Oanadian vafeur has shone brightly in -fi^ds of war, the orato- 
ricdl, argumo^tative, and administrative ability manifested by our 
leading Statesmen, have been no leas conspicuous in the Senate 
and Cabinet. The Ps^neaus, the Bedards, the Yalli^rcs, the 
l^narte, will, in those r^aards, ti&e a distin&;uished place in the 
hktory of the country, as they ak'oady have in the remembrance 
of tiieir gratelul contemporaries. 

From ^ circumstance that Canada has had to undergo many 
evil vicissitudes, and not ^mfugh her own fault but arising out of 
her colonial dependence, what progress she did make was effected. 

Vol. I. — B 
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amidst obstacles and social shocks ; obstructions which have been 
aggravated, in the present day, by the antagonism of two races 
confronted with each other; as also by the hates, the prejudices, 
the ignorance, and the errors of governments, — sometimes, too, 
through the faults of the governed. The authors of the Union of 
the two Canadian provinces, projected in 1822 and realised in 
1840, have adduced in favour of that measure divers specious rea- 
sons to cover, as with a veil, its manifest injustice. Great Britain, 
prone to regard the French Canadians only as turbulent colonials, 
as ill-disposed aliens, feigns to mistake for indubitable insurrec- 
tionary symptoms (an artifice unworthy of a great nation), their 
inquietude and their firm attachment to menaced institutions and 
habitudes. Britain's general conduct, however, proves too well 
that while she believes not what is advanced against them, no re- 
gard for treaties nor official acts, drawn up for the protection of 
her Canadian subjects, has prevented her agents from violating 
concessions, which ought to have been all the more carefuUy 
respected for being regarded as forming an a^is to protect the 
weak against the oppression of the strong. But whatever may 
betide, the perdition of a people is not so easily effected as its 
enemies may imagine. 

While we are far from believing that our nationality is secured 
against all further risks, like many more we have had our il- 
lusions on this subject. Still, the existence of the Canadians as 
a distinct people, is not more doubtM than it was a century ago. 
At that time, we were a population of 60,000 ; we now exceed a 
milUon souls. [ ? ] 

What characterises the Gaulish race above all others, is " that 
occult force of cohesion and of resistance, which maintains their 
material unity amidst the most cruel vicissitudes, and makes it 
rise superior to every attempt to depress it." The olden Gallic 
heedlessness (etaurderie), says a French author,* has outlived the 
unchangeable theocracies of Egypt and Asia, the political com- 
binations of the Greeks, the civic wisdom and military discipline 
of the Komans. Endowed with a less flexible genius, more con- 

* M. Maillsfbr : De la PuUionce et des IrutUutioiu de V Union Amiri- 
c<Une. 
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"fiding and less calculating, this people, of antique blood but ever 
yoong in heart, when the appeal of a noble conception or the call 
of a great man inspires them, — ^this people would have disappeared 
as other races, more sage in seeming than it, had done before ; and 
why? because they comprehend only one mission (rSle), one in- 
terest, and one idea. 

All things concur to prove, that the French settled in America 
retain these characteristics of their ancestors, near and remote ; 
that they possess a strong yet undefinable buoyancy of mind, 
peculiar to themselyes, which, invulnerable as mind itself, eludes 
political guile, as spirit is unassailable by the sword. The type 
of the race remains, even when all seems to forebode its extinction. 
Is the nucleus of a French community found amid alien races ? 
it grows apace, but always in isolation from others with whom it 
is possible to live, but never to incorporate. Germans, Dutch, 
Swedes, who came in groups into the United States, and lived 
apart for a while, have insensibly been fused in the general mass 
of population, and left no tr^ce of their origin.* On the con- 
trary, two sections of the Oallic race, one at each extremity of this 
continent, not only maintain their footing in two countries so 
wide apart, of contrasted climate and under diverse political con- 
stitutions ; but, as if by instinct, concur in repelling all infrac- 
tions of their nationality. Is its sacrifice called for ? they serry 
their ranks the closer. The nationality of the great people from 
whom they are descended, animating them under menaces, causes 
the rejection of all capitulations offered to them ; their Gallic 
nature, while separating them from phl^matic ra<;es, sustains 
them in circumstances hopeless for others. In fine, that cohesive 
force, peculiar to their moral temperament, develops itself in pro- 
portion to the efforts made to overcome it. 

The eminent statesmen who guided the destiny of Great Brit- 
ain after the acquisition of Canada in 1763, well comprehended 
that the position of its people, relatively to the neighbouring 
Colonists of English origin, would be confirmatory of their fidelity 






* The readj amalgamation of these races with the Anglo-Saxons of 
America, was chieflj due to the common Protestantism of all four. — B. 
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to^e British orown; and thdur eKpectations, maeiy eoiacmei^ 
were not disappointed. 

Neverthdiess, le^ to ponder on ilieir position, after the pv^cmg- 
ed and sanguinary struggles they had «rewhile to sustain, and in 
which they had shown so muoh devotedness to Franee, the Gaoa- 
dians r^arded the future with inquietude. Abandoned by the 
most opulent and intdligent of their compatriots, who, in quitting 
the country, carried with them that experience which would h«ve 
been so useful had they remained ; so few in number, and ipmt 
hdplessly, for a season, at the discretion of 4^e populous British 
Provinces near by, whose overbearingness they had resisted fora 
century and a half with so much spirit, they yet did not mistrust 
thdr fortune. They advertised the new Government of their 
wants, and reclaimed the rights guaranteed to them by treaties ; 
they represented, with admirable tact, that the discrepancies exist- 
ing between them and their neighbours over the lines, the div^v 
sity of races and interests, would attach them rather to the Britidi 
BMMiarGhy, 4^n induce them to make common cause with demo- 
eratic denizens of ihe English plantations. They had divined, in 
fact, the Revolution soon to ensue. 

Chance has brought to light, in tiie Secretary's Deparlsoent ail 
Quebec, a memoir on this subject, the author of which has traced, 
with great perspicuity, the wants likely to arke at such a crisis, 
and his predictions were not slow of realisation. Thus, antid- 
pating the future indq)endence of the thirteen provinces, he ob- 
serves that ^' J£ there subsists not between Canada and Britain 
prescriptive ties and mutual interestedness, of a nature such as 
New England could not possibly extend to the Canadians, the 
British could no more trust to the continued fidelity of the former 
than to the provincials of New England. Will it be thought par- 
adoxical if I add, that this union of all the parts of coloniaed 
North America, based on the principle of a universal franchise, 
will bring about a time when£ur(^ shall have no American cc^ 
nies, except those whidi America chooses to leave her ? for a host^ 
expedition, got up in New England, might reduce the British 
West India possessions, before it could be known in liondon to 
have left port. K there be a means for preventing or postponing 
such a revolution, so far as we are concerned in the matter, it is 
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to be cbse ovlf hj maintufiii^ ^tmd reqMoiing the ^^i^mty of 
kilgiiBge, opinions, haJbitodes, and inteieitewydb bow exifiift h^ 
tmen the mhabitaats' of Gaasadta and ihe people of New Ei^ 
Imd." 

The GbTemmest of Gkreat Bntaiaiy infloenoed hy soeh eonsid^ 
erations aA the ^aregoingy teft andiBtnurbeil tfae Oamtdiain hmgoage, 
hrwfly and veMgion, at ^ gbw^ when it woi^ haTe* been oom|Mtf»- 
ilTelj easy to< Gompaoe) the AoUiitm of sdl three ;: for at, that tiBte 
the British possessed ta moiety of Nbrt^ Ameiioa. They had 
soon cause for rejoicing at their wise forbearance. Two years 
had scarcely elapsed after the promulgation of the law of 1774 
when all the Anglo-American colonies were up in arms against the 
mother country ; and during the contest ensuing, the people of 
the former wasted a considerable part of their resources in vain 
attempts to wrench from her that Canada which they had helped 
to conquer for her special glorification ! 

The Canadians, called on to defend their institutions and laws, 
guaranteed to them by that same law of 1774, which the Congress 
of the insurrectionary provinces had so injudiciously denounced, 
just before, as ^'unjust, unconstitutional, very dangerous, and 
subversive of American rights," — the Canadians, we say, prompt- 
ly ranged themselves under the banner of their new Protectress, 
who now profited, more than she had ventured to hope for, by 
the effects of the wise because liberal policy of her general Govern- 
ment. That policy was sanctioned and extended on two memor 
able occasions afterwards : namely, in 1791, when the British Par- 
liament accorded a representative Constitution to the Province ; 
and again, in 1828, when the Imperial Parliament enacted, that 
Canadians of French origin should never be disturbed in the en- 
joyment of their laws, their religion, or those privil^es which had 
been already assured to them. 

If this polity, which twice became the means of saving Cana- 
da to Great Britain, was virtually repudiated by the Union Act, 
it is not improbable that it will be found expedient to revert to it; 
for the time that has elapsed since 1840, has manifested that Ca- 
nada has become anything rather than anglified: and nothing 
indicates that the future will differ from the present or past in this 
respect. A return to that policy may become inevitable, if only 
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through the continaed expansion of the colonies still remaining to 
Britain on this continent; and by the prospects of a new revolu- 
tion, similar to that which paved the way to independence for the 
United States. Were it otherwise, we should opine that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, coinciding in sentiment with some of dieir 
statesmen, [that '^ Canada is a suction and not a feeding pipe," as 
such] ought to be left to herself; the British nation not caring to 
expend its resources in keeping much longer an uneasy foothold 
on the nearer parts of the North American continent. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

DISGOYERT OF AMBRIOA, &o. 

1492-1534. 

Ambbica, was it known to the Anoients ? — The Island of Atlantis. — Dis- 
coveries of the Portngaese and Spaniards. — Christopher Columbus, his 
birth and life : he repairs to Lisbon, and thence passes into Spain ; 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to whom he had communicated his project of 
seeking a western passage to India, give him the command of three 
yessels equipped for that purpose. — He discoyers the New World.— 
He returns to Spain ; the distinguished reception accorded to him at 
the Spanish Court.-^His second TOjage, and further discoveries. — He 
is sent back, in chains, to Spain by Bovadilla. — ^Death and character 
of Columbus. — Continuation of the discoveries of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. — Sebastian Qabot, aVenetian pavigator,discovers Florida, 
Newfoundland, and the coasts of Labrador, for Henry YII, king of 
England. — ^Verazzani, a navigator in the pay of Francis I, king of 
France, coasts the North American Atlantic shores, from Florida to 
Newfoundland.— 'The fisust noted, that French fishermen, from the 
Basque, Breton, and Norman provinces, had taken cod on the Baaks 
of Newfoundland long previoualy. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, who deified all things which 

bore the stamp of greatness, the founders of cities were worshipped 

as gods. Had Cphimbus been a citizen of olden Rome, he would 

have taken rank with Romulus 3 for blind chance, the cause of so 

Vol. I.- 
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•. \ *• -Aany discoveries, had nought to do with the finding of America. 
Columbus alone conceived the magnificent idea of raising the 
mysterious veil which, before his time, covered the western limits 
of the Atlantic Ocean ; setting out, as he afterwards did, with a 
determination to pass oceanic barriers which ignorance and super- 
stition had for ages conjoined to regard as the unpassable limits 
of the earth on its occidental side — ^in which great quest, that 
foremost of navigators had the far greater fortune to discover a 
world lost to the view of civilised man during, it may be, a 
thousand years or more. 

Nevertheless the regions, since misnamed Amebioa, which form 
nearly a third of the habitable earth, seem, in part at least, not 
to have been all unknown to the people of the Olden World. 
Thus Egyptian traditions speak of an island named Atlantisy 
situated westward of the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of 
Gibraltar, amid the ocean beyond, and which the Phoenicians were 
said to have visited as traders or otherwise. The first ancient 
author who made mention of such an island, or rather continent, 
was Plato ; and the notices of it occur in two of his DialogueSy 
namely the " Timaeus" and the " Critias." Upon a tradition which 
had some foundation in facts, he grafts a statement which was 
doubtless intended to flatter the national vanity of his countrymen. 
Solon, it is intimated, when travelling in Egypt happened to 
meet a priest of that country, and, speaking of Athenian antiqui- 
ties, the latter said to the sage, '^ Athens has existed for many an 
age ; and its people became civilised at a very early date. Long 
ago its name became famous in Egypt through exploits they 
achieved, which you know not, yet which are recorded in our 
archives : it is therein you will find the earliest antiquities of 
your city.... In them you may learn how gloriously the Athe- 
nians, in times remote, stopped the invasive career of a redoubt- 
able power which, by a sudden irruption of its warriors, starting 
from the bosom of the Atlantic Sea, overspread Europe and Asia. 
That sea environed a tract of land facing the entry of the 
Herculean Strait, being a territory larger than Asia and Lybia in 
one. Between this country and that strait, there were several 
other but smaller islands. The Atlantian r^on, of which I 
speak, was governed by a confederation of sovereigns. In one of 
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their expeditions they possessed themselves, on one side, of Lybia 
as far as Egypt; on the other, of all the western re^ons of 
Europe onward to Tyrrhenia. /We, all of us, were enslaved by the 
Atlantians ; and it was your ancestors who restored our freedom, 
for they led their fleets against those our alien masters, and 
defeated them. But yet a far greater evil befel them not long after- 
wards: for their island sank in the ocean; and thus a vast 
country, larger than all Europe and Asia together, disappeared 
in the twinkling of an eye." 

The annals of Carthage report that Himilcon saw a previously 
unknown land in the same oceanic region of the globe. During 
the year 356 of Kome, a Carthaginian vessel, having made a long 
stretch westward, on an unknown sea, reached a spacious and fertile 
island, having great rivers with magnificent forests. The attrac- 
tions of the land tempted a part of the crew to settle there ; and 
the rest returning to Carthage, its senate, being apprised con- 
fidentially of the discovery thus made, and deciding to bury 
the event in oblivion from fear of what its promulgation might 
lead to, caused all those who knew of it to be put secretly to death. 
All means of communication were, through this stroke of policy, 
perforce broken off for ever between the remaining mariners and 
their native land.^ 

Such traditions as the foregoing assume a semblance of verity, 
through the archaeological explorations of Antonio del Kio and 
other scientific men in Central America; whose recent discoveries 
render more probable than ever before, the hypothesis that some 
such nation as the people reported as of the island Atlantis did. 
indeed at one time inhabit our continent. But in what age did. 
they exist ? Some authors opine, that it was before the Deluge ;f 
a belief which helps us not in accounting for the general peopling 
of the world after all its inhabitants were drowned, excepting 
those that were saved in the ark with Noah. We must, adopting 

* So reported by Aristotle and Theophrastus. This strange as well as 
cruel proceeding will not appear so improbable, if it be true, as Montes- 
quieu asserts, on credible authority doubtless, that the Punic Council 
of One Hundred had a singular practice of drowning all aliens who 
dared to trade in Sardinia or In regions near the Columns of Hercules. 

t Le Bailli d' Angel : '< Essai sur cett« question, Quand et comment 
VAm^rique a-t-elle 6t6 peupUe d'hommes et d'animaux?" 
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the above hypothesis, conclude that an emigration took place from 
the orient to the Occident, and that previously, America was in 
communication with Europe or Asia. Be this as it may, we 
rightly infer, at sight or on report of the majestic ruins found at 
Palenqu^ and Mitla, in the forests of Yucatan, the pyramids and 
idols of granite, the bassi-rilievi, the hieroglyphics, there existing 
— viewing these objects, we conclude that the people, whosoever 
they may have been, who left these works behind them, must have 
attained a high degree of civilization.* 

On the other hand, we conclude that no such people as those 
whose relics are still extant in Central America, inhabited the 
Atlantian country (supposing the story of its existence were not 
a figment) discovered by the Carthaginians, since, upon the same 
authority, it was reported, even as Columbus actually found the 
parts of the American continent he visited, to be destitute of all 
vestiges of art and industry. 

8uch, then, are all the evidences that have descended to us of 
the existence of an Atlantis, which yet became a subject of learned 
speculation during successive ages down till the 15th century. 
At that period of time, even the learned in Europe had the most 
con^sed notions of countries with which no direct intercourse 
was maintained. Thus the contemporaries of Columbus believed 
that the torrid (sun-roasted) zone was a r^ion literally answer- 
ing to its name, and, by natural consequence, utterly uninhabitable. 
They were also content to put implicit faith in fictions, which 
reported distant or unexplored r^ons as having men-monsters 
for their chief inhabitants ; it being easier to take fabulous narra- 
tions of pretended travels and voyages on trust, than to verij^ 
material facts lying at a distance from European observation.f 

* Isoard Delisle : " Histoire des Atlantes." 

t Sven in the I7th century, Shakapeare made his Moorish hero accre- 
ditingly discourse upon the assured actualities reported by the lying or 
credulous travellers of the time : for instance, 

" Of antres vast and deserts idle. 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose head touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak, such was the proces&r; 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline,'' kc, 

Othello^ act L so. 2.— A 
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We need isietely advert to thb real or imagined expeditions to the 
New World, reported as having taken place by sea-rovers from Gaid, 
ttom Seandthayia, and other regions of Northern Europe. Chande 
may have borne castaway crews as &r as Greenland, or to the nearer 
8h<^es of thlB npper American continent itself; by a like haphazard, 
petty isr&Ws of adventurers, located even during preceding ages, on 
the outier sea-margins of Western Europe, may have been drifted 
jieross the Atlantic, and have returned to relate i^ose experiences, 
although these have not reached us ; but what we are certain of 
is this, that although the Danes or Norwegians discovered Green- 
kiid at an early period of the Christian era,* the particulars of 
l^eir voyages remained unknown to the other peoples of Europe ; 
trhose general belief was, that the hyperborean regions so visited 
by the Normans were scattered islands amidst a remote and unde- 
fined expanse of ocean. 

Nevertheless the time was drawing nigh, when the once civilized 
irabes of Europe, whotii the irruption of Asiatic barbarians, on the 
'decline of Roiman domination, sank for ages in mediaBval ignorance, 
Irere about to make rapid strides in the march of improvement. 
Trading instincts at length being aroused and the spirit of adven- 
ture re-awaking among most of the populations of Christendom, 
Extended navigation niscessarily followed. The Normans, in 
especial, a race of daring nature and restless disposition, with 
trading or aggressive aims, ventured as far forth of the eastern 
chores of the Atlantic as the Canary Isles ; and the Norman baron 
Jean de fi^thandourt actually conquered these islands for himself 
and followers, holding them as a fief of the Spanish kingdom of 
Castile. In early times, the Canaries were of great repute ; and 
f(»r the ancients as well as the people of the middle ages, they were 
the farthest territorial landmarks of the western world.f 

* LaPeyr^re reports that the Norwegians discovered Greenland,, ▲.^fr. 
7 To, when tojaging to Iceland. 

t Plioy gives some account of the Canary Isles, upon the authority of 
Juba, a contemporary king of Mauritania, calling them FortunattB In- 
tul€R (" the Happy Islands ") ; Nat. Hist. vi. 33. Some of the ancient 
writers placed the fabled Garden of the Hesperides in the Ganaries ; 
others again, located them in Cyrenaica ; also at the foot of Mount 
4tlas, &c.-»J9. 
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Portugal, one of tlie smallest kingdoms of Europe, was fated to 
lead the way to great geographical discoveries, and to a new field 
of glory for modem nations. Its explorers had already made some 
progress in this new path, when there appeared among them a 
prince, whose name will be ever memorable in the annals of navi- 
gation and commerce : Henry lY, son of King Joam I, who was 
deeply versed in every science pertaining to seamanship, formed 
the plan of despatching ships to Asia, by rounding the southern 
promontory of Africa, now known as the Cape of Good Hope,* 
and of thus opening up a trade with India by a shorter and lesfl 
arduous route than that of the Red Sea. The Carthaginians, 
indeed, had tried to eflfect this project long before. If it were 
now fairly realised, Henry hoped to make Portugal the entrepdt 
of oriental riches and trade for all Europe. The idea was worthy 
of a great genius, the conception was that of a mind far in advance 
of the age which gave it birth. 

Under the direction of Prince Henry, the Portuguese navigators 
doubled Cape Bojador, penetrated boldly into the hitherto dreaded 
tropical latitudes, and explored the African shores as far as Cape 
Verd, between Senegal and the Gambia, which river they discovered 
A. D. 1474. Nearly at that time, Gronzallo Velio reached the 
Azores' isles, 360 leagues distant from Lisbon, and intermediate 
to Europe and America. But Henry died (a. d. 1463) while 
still engaged in superintending the explorations of his countrymen ; 
nevertheless, although it was not till several years afterwards that 
Vasco de Gama was able to double the Cape of Good Hope, to 
the memory of the Portuguese Prince attaches the chief credit 
due to that great undertaking. 

The discoveries of the Portuguese soon excited the attention of 
all Europe.f The news of their distant expeditions, the narrations 
of their voyagers, spread throughout Christendom, and were listened 
to everywhere with astonishment. Forthwith, numbers of spirited 
individuals, from other countries, repaired to Portugal, all hoping 
to share in the good fortune of its mariners, in the r^ons newly 

• Called, at first, the " Cap© of Storms."— J. 
t Herrera. 
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opened up for colonization or trade. One of these adventurers 
was Christopher Columbus, who reached Lisbon in 1470.^ 

CoLTTMBXTS, whose name is for all time inseparably connected 
with the annals of the New World, was bom, according to the 
most reliable accounts, at Genoa, circa 1435. His father, who 
gained a living by manual labour, could give him but Httle edu- 
cation. At a very early age, however, Columbus manifested strong 
aptitude for acquiring geographical science, along with irrepres- 
sible desires for a seafaring life. Whatever knowledge of geography 
he may have acquired he was impatient to turn to account, for, 
when only fourteen years old, he took service as a boy-mariner. 
Very little is known of his experiences as such ; but it appears 
that he took part in several warlike expeditions against the Moors 
of Barbary and against certain Italian princes ; that he served 
under John of Anjou in the war of Naples, and under Louis XI 
of France : for the French kings were then accustomed to hire 
Oenoese vessels for warlike uses. In all these services, but more 
especially in the Neapolitan expedition, he evinced both skill and 
couragcf 

During his residence at Lisbon, he pursued his geographical 
studies, noting particularly the Portuguese discoveries, and exa- 
mining all extant cosmographies, both ancient and modem. With 
Portuguese crews, he made several voyages to the coast of Guinea \ 
and he visited Iceland in 1477. His voyages and researches 
brought him into relations with several of the scientific men of 
Europe, and with such navigators as had taken part in the 
voyages following those since the time of Prince Henry. It was 
through living in the society of an age big with enterprising aspira- 
tions, when the imaginations of men were exalted every day by 
the recital of new discoveries, that he conceived the idea of reaching 
India by a direct course to the west. Such a project, according 

* His son Ferdinand reports that it was by mere accident he first 
came to Lisbon ; adding, that after an engagement with, some Venetian 
armed galleys, both the vessel of his father and the enemy's galley 
took fire, and Columbus, fearing for his life, threw himself into the sea ; 
contriying to reach the Portuguese shore, distant some six miles.— JSw- 
twy of the Jldmiraly eh. 6. 

t History of the Mmiral: Bossi. 
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to Mb oonoeptions, had nothing of unreason in it, for he was conr 
yinced, despite the Ptoleinesm system, then in universal credit, 
that the globe is really round ; as several of the ancients thought 
it must be, and as Oopemicus taught in Northern Europe some 
years after the time when Columbus became a convert to the true 
cosmographio theory. The times were indeed auspicious for the 
advancement of geographical knowledge : a novel application of 
science to the art of navigation, the astrolabe, since become the 
octant, through its amelioratious by the celebrated Auzout,* and 
the mariner's compass, then coming into use, were about to 
embolden navigators to stretch far beyond the coasts along which 
ihey had for ages been accustomed to feel their way. 

Columbus imparted his project to Joam II, King of Portugal ; 
of whom he asked, but in vain, a few vessels to carry out an 
enterprise which, if successful, would have glorified that monarch's 
reign and exalted Portugal among the nations. Being thus 
repelled, Columbus directed his longing eyes on Spain ; and, in 
1484, he set out for Madrid with his son Bi^o, to make to Fer- 
dinand and Isabellaf the same proposals which Joam had rejected. 
At first, he had no success ; still he was not cast down, having 
unbroken faith in the feasibility of his project, during eight years 
of fruitless solicitations, every day of which supplied, or seemed 
to him to supply, fresh evidences of the soundness of his own views. 
But the fruition of his hopes 'was nigh. Every reader knows of 
the famous examination the patient Columbus had to endure by 
the Spanish theologians, met in conclave, with Bible in hand, not 
so much to test his beliefe, as to confute them from scripture. 
Much about that time, the contemporaij kings of France and 



* We think the author here gives honour where it is scarcely due. 
Ausout was indeed a passable astronomer and an excellent optician ; 
but a kind of astrolabe was used by Ptolemseus ; and that of later times 
was but a graduated circular rim with sights attached, for taking alti- 
tudes at sea. M. Garneau probably means Halley's quadrant (since 
superseded by the textant,) and which at first took the name of " octant," 
from being, in its outline, an eighth of a circle. — B. 

t Ferdinand 11, of Aragon ; Isabella, his consort, queen regnant of 
Castile : the twain afterwards becoming oonjunt monarehs of all 
Spain.— ^. 
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Sngknd,^ to vfhdttk Columbus had tent hid brother Bartholomew, 
to court tiieir patronage, both returned favourable answers; so 
that it appears likely one or other of these monarchs, had those of 
Spain not given in to the project of Columbus, would have become 
agents in un^njsciously bringing about that great aet^ the disco- 
very of a new world* 

A^r all, the means put at the disposal of Columbus by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, were scanty indeed. It was a flotilla of 
three small vessels, called caravels, only one of whidi, nam^d the 
'^ Santa Maria,'' wiis decked. With these he sailed from Palos,f 
August 3, 1492. B^ore leaving the Spanish Court, he was 
invested with the title of Almirantej admiral or administrator, of 
all new lands he might discover, and possess in naine of, and for his 
royal employers. He was accompanied by three brothers named 
Pinson, who risked their all in the great enterprise. The ves- 
sds were victualled for a year, and the entire number of the three 
^rews was 120 men;;|; while some, even of that small aggregate, 
were unenrolled hands, Who took their chance in reliance upon 
the future fortune of their admiral. 

At ni^t, on the seventieth day of the voyage, Columbus thought 
he perceived, on the verge of the forward horizon, the semblance 
of lights, shining fitfully as if from a range of coasl, under cloud 
of night. Calling one of the watdi, the latter soon Observed the 
like signs of human habitation; Presently the cry of ^' Land V* 
woke every ^deeper on board the Santa Maria, and the night was 
spent in one anxious v%il. As day dawned, a fair shore, richly 
dothed with trees and herbage, rose gradu£illy to view, its woods 
and thickets resonant with the song of birds of the gayest plumage. 
Entranced at the sight, the crew set up a shout of triumph. Their 
pride of heart, next giving way to a devotional feeling, caused all 
in unison to chaunt a Te Deum, not unaccompanied with tears. 

• Charles Vin, Heni*y TIL— 1?. 

t Palos de Mogner, a petty seaport of Andalusia, on the lirer Tinto, 
and S. W. coast of Spain. At present it is a trading dependency of 
SetilIe.~B. 

t M. Qameaa writes 90 only-^a mistake. Some of the hands were 
impressed men, who, for Otilumbas' sake, had better been absent, few 
as the rest were. — B. 
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Early in the moniing, Columbus manned bis boats, and, with 
his armed followers and standard-bearers, in fine array, made for 
the land ; the rowers keeping stroke to the strains of martial 
music. He was the first to leap ashore, when, after kissing the 
earth amidst his kneeling men, he, with sword in hand, set up a 
cross and took formal possession of the country in name of the 
crowns of Castile and Leon. It proved to be the sea-margin of 
one of the Ouycaos, Lucayhan, or Bahama Islands. Meantime 
the discoverer named it San Salvador.* 

The country proved to be inhabited, and its almost naked peo- 
ple looked on, with mingled curiosity and awe, at the ceremonial 
going on before them, and at those engaged in it. The differing 
complexion of the Spaniards, their costume, their armour and war- 
like implements, the vessels that had borne them — all was novel, 
unaccountable. It is said that the simple natives at first imagined 
the strangers to be " children of the sun," on a visit to the earth. 
Above all, the noise of the artillery fired upon the occasion, astound- 
ed their senses. The curiosity of the Spaniards was scarcely less 
awakened as to what they saw befi:>re them. The coppery tint of 
skin in the aborigines, their wild mien ; the animals, the trees, 
the plants, that met the view, differed totally from any they had 
seen in Europe. And though the soil of the country was so 
plainly fertile, not a trace of cultivation anywhere appeared. 

After a short survey of the island, Columbus set sail to prose- 
cute further his explorations, and soon came upon others of the 
Lucayhan group. Progressing still, he reached Cuba, and then 
San Domingo. In the latter he found tobacco growing, and noted 
its being smoked by the natives; a practice till then new to 
Europeans. The batat(MSy or potato, was another novel plant; 
the tubercles of which have proved, as Washington Irving obsaves, 
more jMreeious to mankind than all the spices of the East 

Columbus took possession, in every case, of all the regions he 
arrived at, in name of their Spanish majesties. Having done so, 
be paused in his career of research, with intent to return to Spain, 

* The natires knew it as " GoanihanL" Some doubts hare ariaen 
lately as to the first landing-place of tlie Spaniards ; there being reason 
to suppose that it was ia another of the group, now called Talk's 
Island.—^. 
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and be the first to announoe to his royal patrons the most import- 
ant discovery that had ever been made by man. He was able to 
tell them, that wherever he had landed, he was well received, or 
at least met with no opposition. And having lost one of his vessels 
at St. Domingo, he left there a part of its crew, by permission of 
a caziqtt€y or lord of the country. He even obtained leave to build 
a fort, for the safety of the men, in raising which the aborigines 
assisted. This favour was granted under condition, however, that 
the Spaniards thus remaining should assist the islanders to repel 
the attacks of the Caribs, ferocious and predatory tribes who then 
inhabited the more southern isles. Finally, on the 4th January, 
1493, Columbus set sail with his two vessels for Europe ; and, 
after a stormy passage, reached Palos, amidst the acclamations of 
the people of that place, most of whom had, by this time, lost all 
hope of ever seeing him again. 

The journey of Columbus, from Palos to Barcelona, where the 
Court was then held, was a continued triumphal progress ; crowds 
gathering around him, from far and near. The conjoint sovereigns 
of all Catholic Spain, willing to honour him with unusual though 
deserved distinction, repeived him at a public sitting ; Ferdinand 
on one seat, Isabella beside him, on a kind of double throne, 
under one canopy. Thence arose both King and Queen, surround- 
ed by grandees, to receive Columbus ; who came with a train of 
titled men, himself, personally, the most noble-looking as well as 
interesting individual of all present. Their majesties, after bid- 
ding Columbus be seated, — an honour then rarely accorded, even 
to a grandee of the first class, — caused him to relate the chief cir- 
cumstances attending his voyages, and adventures on land. They 
listened to all with deep interest; and when he ceased speaking, 
they, with bended knees, and tearftd eyes directed to the firma- 
ment, breathed their grateful thanks to God for having crowned 
with an unexpected amount of success, an enterprise sure to become 
the chief glory of their reign. Every one present joined in this 
solemn thanksgiving ; followed, before the august assembly broke 
up, by enthusiastic demonstrations in honour of Columbus. 

Nor were the first honours paid to Columbus confined to this 
signal public recognition of his merits. A patent of nobiliiy 
was at once made out in favour of himself and his posterity. 
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But a time was coming, neither was it distant, when the remem- 
brance of the homage now paid would but embitter the suffering 
and mortification in store for him, through the baseness of cer- 
tain agents of the rulers of his adopted country, the ingratitude 
of too many of its people, and their blindness to his surpass- 
ing merits. 

Meantime the news of his discoveries quickly spread throu^- 
out Europe ; and made, in other countries, a sensation little less 
profound than in Spain itself. Learned men, and all those most 
capable of appreciating what had been done, while anticipating 
what was sure to follow, exulted at the thought of living in an 
age of time which was marked by such an event as the discovery 
of a New World.* 

Columbus voyaged yet thrice to the new world : namely, the 
second time, in the years 1493-96 ; the third, in 1498 ; and the last, 
from 1502 to 1504. During his successive researches he discov- 
ered most of the isles of the Mexican Archipelago. In his second 
voyage, he coasted the southern continent from the Bay of Hon- 
duras to the Gulf of Darien, and explored the Gulf of Paria. It 
was in one of these expeditions that Francis de Bovadilla, governor 
of iSan Domingo, and a mortal enemy of Columbus, had the auda- 
city to send him, fettered, back to Spain. The king seems not to 
have manifested the indignation against his deputy which the 
occasion called for, although he blamed or pretended to blakne him 
for thus ignominiously treating the greatest man of the age ; while, 
in sign of the ingratitude of the master as well as of the insolent 
tyranny of his man, Columbus carefully preserved the irons that 
bad bound him, and directed that they should, at his death, be put 
into his coffin along with his body. After some years of suffering, 
through courtiy neglect, poverty, and bodily pain Combined, he 
died at Yalladolid, in Spain, on the 20th of May, 1506. His 
body was transported, first to Seville, then to San Domingo, and 
lastly to Cuba. It now reposes under a monumental tomb in the 
cathednd of Havana. — Christopher Columbus was, even in person, 
a remarkable man, as we have already intimated. His stature was 
majestic, complexion fkir, viaoge regularly oval, nose aquiline, hair 



• Herrera ; Robertson. 
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anbiim in jQuih, but beeome prem$ktarely hoar, doubtless through 
mental over-labour aud the viqis^itudes of a ohequered life. His 
eourage, both active and paasiye, was owrpassiug. His mien waa 
courteous, his speech ready, and, when occasion demanded, loftily 
eloquent. 

While Columbus was prosecuting his discoveries in the Bay of 
Mexico, other navigators were pursuing their researches in the 
southern r^ons beyond. Thus, in 1500, Pinion discovered the 
estuary of the river Amazon ; and, the same year (May 3), Pedro 
Alvares de Cabral, when on his way to India, sighted the shore of 
Brazil. He sailed along the coast as far as Porto Seguro (lat 
1$^ S.), where he landed, and took possession in name of the 
king of Portugal. Thus, as Dr. Kobertson observes, if Columbus 
had not discovered the New World eight years before, such a 
happy chance as that of au unexpected divergence of an India- 
hound vessel (through the force of equatorial currents), — the 
agent in Gabral's discovery of Brazil, — would, it is probable, have 
assured to Europe a knowledge of America before many more 
years would elapse. 

The prodigious acquisitions made in and around transatlantic 
waters by Spanish and Portuguese adventurers, had by this time 
awakened the acquisitiveness of all the other nations of Christen- 
dom. The mariners of every European seaboard, shaking ofif the 
timidity which had confined their adventurousness to coasting 
voyages, or to short passages acaross landlocked seas, were now ready 
to undertake any enterprise, even the most daring. Henry VII, 
king of England, regretting his indifference or tardiness r^arding 
the offers made to him by the brothers Columbus, signed a patent, 
Itlarch 5, 1496, in favour of Giovanni and Sebastiano Gabotto (the 
Cabots. father and son) for the discovery and conquest of new lands. 
Early in 1497, Sebastian Cabot, at that time Imt twenty years 
of age, sailed in a Bristol ship with the view of seeking a N. W. 
passage to India. June 24, he reached the American N. E. ooast, 
probably the shore-line of Labrador, about lat 56° N. In the 
Bttcceeding year, he made a second voyage to parts unknown, in 
or near to the same r(^on ; of which no details have been recorded. 
In 1499, he made a third voyage to America, and, coasting the 
uj^r region of the Gulf of Mexico, diseovered Florida. In this 
voyage he also discovered Newfoundland and Labrador. 
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All this time, it was the universal belief that the occidental 
lands thus discovered were parts or appurtenances of the continent 
of Asia : hence originated the name, long applied to both Americas, 
but now confined to their eastern insular portions, the West 
Indies. This error became manifest in the year 1513, when 
Yasco Nunez de Balboa traversed parts of the Isthmus of Panama, 
and discovered the Pacific Ocean. By another misnomer, not 
yet corrected, nor ever likely to be, the whole New World missed 
taking its rightfdl name of Columbia ; which thus happened : — 
When, in the year 1500, chance directed Pedro de Cabral, as related 
above, to the shores of Brazil, he sent an account of the event to 
Lisbon ; upon which the Portuguese king sent Amerigo Vespucci, 
a Florentine, to examine the country; who accordingly took an 
extensive but superficial view of most of its coasts, and, upon his 
return, drew up and published a plausible account of the whole, 
with a map, or rather chart, of the Brazilian seaboard. From 
that time, the collective Western Indies b^an to take the name 
of America. 

Three years after the voyage of Cabot, it appears that the coasts 
of Newfoundland and Labrador were visited by a Portuguese 
jiamed Cort^r^ ; but already, about this time, Bretons and 
Normans fished for cod on the Great Bank of Newfoundland and 
on the coasts of Canada. Charlevoix reports he had read in 
memoirs, that an inhabitant of Honfleur, Jean Denis, traced a chart 
of a part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at as early a date as 1506. — 
How was it that those fishermen should have fi)und their way to 
the banks of Newfoundland, in so short a time after the discovery 
of America by the first voyage of Columbus ? A question hypo- 
thetically answered by some authors, who assume that (unknown) 
French navigators had previously visited those r^ons. One, in 
particular, author of the ^' Us et Coutumes de la Mer,'' maintains 
that men of France discovered the banks of Newfoundland a 
hundred years before Columbus reached the New World. The 
" Archives de la Marine,'^ in Paris, contain an old MS. entitled 
" Abridged Account of Discoveries in New France," in which it is 
stated that natives of Brittany and Normandy were the first to 
discover, in 1504, the great bank and island of Newfoundland. 
Certain it is, that when Sebastian Cabot visited those parts, the 
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native Newfoundlanders called a fish, found thereabout, hacalUos; 
and this term, in Basque idiom, is the name of the ood. 

But whatever may have been the nature or extent of the rela- 
tions maintained, for trading purposes, by natives of France, with 
the New World, the French government claimed no national interest 
in North America sooner than the year 1523. The gener9l trade 
of Franiee, at that date, was considerable; more so, in fact,, than is 
generally imagined. National authority in France was not, as yet, 
properly centralized. Each of its provinces played a kind of inde- 
pendent part; and this makes it difficult to combine the early com- 
mercial returns of the Basque, Breton, Norman, and other trading 
populations, so as to form a just notion of the amount, at any 
given time, for the whole kingdom. We know, however, that, 
from the year 1517, the whale fishery and the cod fishery became 
important and extending branches of the industry of France ; and 
that, early in the 17th century, some hundreds of its vessels took 
part every year in the fisheries of Newfoundland and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

The pecuniary benefit thence accruing, naturally turned public 
attention towards the lands in the adjoining territories; and in 
1518, Baron de L^ry, zealous, say the old chroniclers, for the com- 
mon weal, also for the credit of the nation (which, we must allow, 
came late into the field), proposed to found a French establishment 
in Acadia (Nova Scotia). The baron was a man of courage 
and of lofty aspirations. He set sail for America with a company 
of colonists, intending to become their resident director ; but the 
adverse weather which the adventurers encountered, and other 
cross accidents, caused the enterprise to miscarry. 

Louis XII having demised, was succeeded by Francis I. Con- 
tinued wars, and stinted finances, had prevented the former firom 
undertaking any maritime expeditions. The new king, less care- 
fdl tiian Louis had been of the pecuniary means of his people, 
was also impelled by a desire for gaining the credit attaching to a 
nation from its colonial acquisitions ; and even during the hottest 
of his warrings against the Emperor Charles V, ceased not to ex- 
cite his subjects to emulation in commercial pursuits with those of 
other countries, and in the forming of colonies in new or recently 
discovered regions. The latter inspiration took a practical form 
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in 1523, when he confided to Yerazzani, a Florentine navigator 
taken into the French service shortly before, the command of four 
vessels, for a voyage of exploration. No detailed account of the 
incidents attending his first attempts has eome down to us ; nor 
do we know what was the coarse he pursued. In his second 
voyage, A.D. 1524, he passed the Island of Madeira, still steer- 
ing to the westward ; and, after nearly losing his vessels through 
a tempest, and attaining about lat. 34^ N. he anchored (finding no 
bay to run into) hard by a coast clothed with the richest tropical 
vegetation, of varieties not known to him or his people ; the coun- 
try being inhabited by savages, who gazed upon the former, and 
upon the vessels that brought them, with wonder and awe. Thence 
departing, Verazzani stood northward, " in view of ascending," as 
he expresses himself in the relation of this his second voyage, '^ to 
the countries discovered, in times by-gone, by the Bretons, below 
the 50th degree of latitude." Florida and Newfoundland seem 
to have been the extreme points, S. and N. of the seaboard he 
now touched at. 

Eang Francis was so well satisfied with the report given by 
Yerazzani, that he entrusted him with the charge of a third and 
an illnstarred expedition, in which chief, captain, and crews must 
have perished, for no tidings were ever learned of a living soul 
embarked in it.^ 

The sad &te of Yerazzani paralysed, for a time, all projected 
colonization of America by the French. Less given to maritime 
exploration than to trading with their neighbours, they doubted 
the advantages supposed to attend the acquisition of distant 
territories : and this tendency of the national mind manifesting 
itself for continuous centuries, we find that in no part of the globe, 
during that time, did a colonial population, of French origin, 
become numerous enough to ensure its predominant nationality. 

Another obstruction in the way of French colonization, arose 
from the unquiet state of the country itself. ^^ Intestine troubles," 

* ^ YerazzanTs narrative of his voyage in 1524,'' says Bancroft, 
*^i8 the earliest original account, now extant, of the coast of ih» 
United States. He advanced the knowledge of the country ; and he 
gave to France some claim to an extensive territoryi on the pretext of 
discovery."— Am*. U. States-, I, 17.— JJ. 
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observes Baynal, '* in France, discouraged its people from prose- 
cuting extensive foreign commerce, and checked all aspiration for 
founding kingdoms in the two Indies. Again, the paramount 
authority of our kings, though not formally, was virtually either 
opposed or eluded. Traces of the feudal system still remained, and 
several of its abuses yet existed. Most of the provinces compos- 
ing the monarchy were self-governed, under differing laws and 
forms. The machine of general government was of a complex 
character. The nation was always negociating, as it were, with 
its Sovereign. The royal authority was really unlimited, though 
not recognised as such by the laws ; the nation, though often too 
independent in act, yet had no legal guarantee for its liberties. 
The government, occupied alone with the task of subjecting the 
people, took no care of the interests of the commonwealth.'' 

Yet Francis I had. fewer troubles with his subjects than his 
predecessors ; although the defection of the Constable de Bour- 
bon, and some popular revolts from over-taxation, marked his reign. 
Civil and religious discord, under his sway, would have been 
greater than they were, but for the continued wars he waged 
against Charles Y, which nearly absorbed the attention of the 
fierce spirits of the nation, of whatever d^ree. For the time, 
then, all ftirther attempts at maritime discovery, and distant colo- 
nisation, were either abandoned, or indefinitely postponed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DISOOVBRr OP CANADA. 
1534-1544. 

Projected French establishment in America. — Jacques Cartier appoint- 
ed to command the first expedition for that purpose ; he explores the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ; his return to France. Second voyage of 
Jacques Cartier ; he discovers the river St. Lawrence. — Visits Stad- 
acon^ (site of Quebec). — ^Aspect of the lands seen by him. — ^Indian 
village of Hochelaga (site of Montreal city). — Cartier winters in 
the country, his vessels being iced up. — Scurvy attacks his crews. 
— Advent of spring, 1534-5, and departure of Cartier for France ; 
wherein war being renewed, further expeditions to America are post- 
poned for the time. — ^Upon the return of peace, Roberval named Gor- 
emor of Canada. — Third Voyage of Jacques Cartier ; he ascends the 
St. Lawrence as (igh as to Lake St. Louis, and winters at Cape Rouge. 
—He leaves for Europe, and, meeting Roberval at Newfoundland, on 
his way to Canada, refuses to attend him thither. — The latter, pur- 
sues his way to Canada, reaches Cape Rouge, raises a fort and winters 
there. — ^Disease carries off fifty of his men. — Next year, Cartier ar- 
rives, and Roberval returns home. 

At this time (1534) the war-harassed French people having 
enjoyed an unwonted breathing-time of three years, — ^thanks to the 
treaty of Cambrai, popularly known as the " Paix des Dames,** 
signed in 1529, — ^their battling King was temptingly reminded by 
his grand admiral and chief companion in land-war, Philippe de 
Chabot, of the prodigious golden and territorial acquisitions lately 
made by the Spaniards and Portuguese, in Central and Southern 
America ; where numerous native populations had submitted to 
the yoke of Europeans almost without resistance ; the Governor 
of Burgundy and Normandy (for such then was Chabot) propos- 
ing that King Francis should now resume those designs, he had 
long entertained, of seeking to share along with his brother mon- 
archs in the riches perennially flowing into the Old World from 
the New. 
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The attention of the French Eang, in a project for obtaining a 
firm footing upon the mainland of America, was turned by his 
advisers in the direction of its nearest norlh-eastem r^ons ; and 
this the rather, because many of his seafaring subjects had long 
fished the banks of Newfoundland. The royal consent haying 
been obtained, for the equi^mient of an experimental armament, 
Ihe grand admiral gave the direction of it to Jacques Cartier, of 
St. Malo, reputed to be a hardy mariner and skilful naviga- 
tor. 

When the expedition was in preparation, its probable destina- 
tion coming to the knowledge of the Kings of Spain and Por- 
tugal (the Emperor Charles Y. and Joam III.), they entered a 
protest against it, as tending to an encroachment upon their terri- 
Unnal rights. The pretensions thus set up only elicited an in- 
dignant exclamation from Francis: '^ What, then I do my royal 
brothers expect that they are to share all America among them, 
without my ever seeking to take part with them in the spoil ?" 
The king adding, sarcastically, *' I should like to see the dause 
in our father Adam's will and testament which bequeaths to 
them alone so vast an heritage T' 

Cartier sailed j&om St. Malo, a seaport of Brittuiy,* in the spring 
of 1534, with two vessels, neither of whidi exceeded 60 tons bur- 
den, their united crews being but 122 men in all. Twenty days 
th^reaft^, the coast of Newfoundland was reached ; thence the 
tiny barks passed, through the Straits of Belleisle, into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Here Cartier and his men passed nearly three 
months, the latter trafficking, while coasting along, with such of the 
natives of the surrounding countries as they could £eJ1 in with ; 
the former carefally noting, as he neared the great river itself, the 
peculiarities of the shores that successively came into view. 

During this his first voyage Canada-ward, Jaeques Cartier made 
no important discovery, most of the salient points of the shores 
of the Laurentian Gulf being already known to his countrymen, 
who habitually fished in its waters ; — the latter had even bestowed 



* In the department lUe-et-Yilaine ; now containing a population of 
about 10,000.--^. 
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recognised names on some of these,* — ^but lie was the first to scan 
carefully the arid and desolate sea-margin of Labrador. He coasted 
Newfoundland as far as Cape de Raje, passed between the Mag- 
dalen Isles, and entered the Bay de Chaleurs, which owed and 
yet owes that name to the Tieat of the weather at the time he 
visited it. Landing on its coast, he took ceremonial possession 
of the country around, in the name of the French king ; and set 
up, despite the remonstrances of an aged native chief who wit- 
nessed the act, a wooden cross, on a point of land situated, pro- 
bably, between Chaleurs Bay and Cape des Hosiers. 

Sterile in results this first expedition of Cartier was not, seeing 
that it led afterwards to the discovery of the river St. Lawrence. 
Two of the aborigines, whom he embarked at Gasp^, and took 
with him to France, were, it is reported, the first parties who 
informed him that the river existed ; and we are led to believe, 
adverting to the route followed by him in his second voyage, that 
lie wished them to verify their accounts, both of the course of the 
stream and of the countries it traversed, as they then appeared, 
firom Montreal to the sea.f 

Next to the grand-admiral Chabot, the cause of maritime dis- 
covery had no greater friend in France, at this time, than Charles 
de Mouy, Sieur de Mailleraie, vice admiral of France. He it was, 
in fact, who first recommended Cartier to Chabot ; and he obtain- 
ed for the former far better means than he had the year before, 

•Such as "le Cap Royal;" " le Cap d'OrUans," near Miramichi ; "le 
Gap de Montmorenci," &c. See Voyages et Dicouvtrtes en Canada, 
Quebec, 1843. 

t " There are, between the land, S. and N., about thirty leagues and 
more of 200 fathoms deep. And the savages have certified this part to 
be the route and commencement of the great river of Hochelaga^ also 
which, constantly narrowing, leads straight up to Canada ; as also 
have affirmed, that the water of said ocean stream is fresh, saying it 
comes from such a distance that no man ever traced it to its sources, 
io far as they had heard : observing, that the passage through it was 
only by means of bateaux. Hearing all this, and being assured that 
there was no passage but this, the said captain willed to proceed no 
farther until after having seen the rest of the coasts to the N. and S." 
'''Contemporary relation of the second Voyage of Cartier, 
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for effeoting the object in view, by assigning to his guidance three 
good vessels, all well manned. 

Conforming to the laudable custom of the time, Oartier, before 
setting out on his second voyage, repaired with his men, in pro- 
cession, to the cathedral of St. Malo, to crave the blessing of 
Heaven upon the enterprise he undertook to carry out. 

The little squadron, having aboard 110 hands and provisioned 
for three months, departed with a favouring wind, in May, 1535. 
As Captain-General, Cartier hoisted his pennant on La Grande 
Hermine, a vessel of about 110 tons burden ; the two others, of 
much less tonnage, had for Captains, Guillaume le Breton and Marc 
Jalobert. Several persons, of gentle blood, such as Claude le 
Pont-Briand, served in the three vessels as volunders. The 
passage was tedious, and adverse winds widely separated each 
several vessel from its consorts. The flag-ship did not reach, till 
July, the baie des Chateaux, situated in an island between New- 
foundland and Labrador, which locality Cartier had appointed as 
a general rendezvous ; the two other vessels got in some days afler 
La Hermine. After a few days of rest, the flotilla set out again, 
made stretches on divers lines, and neared numerous isles. After 
having been forced, by stress of weather, to seek refuge in a haven 
which he named Port St. Thomas, he put to sea again, and on St. 
Lawrence day entered a bay, which he named after that Saint, at the 
mouth of the river St. John ; the designation (of St. Lawrence) 
attaching itself afterwards to the river itself and to the gulf receiv- 
ing its waters. Conducted by two savages taken on board, Car- 
tier entered the river mouth, and ascended to a point fully 200 
leagues up; reaching a fair island, since named Isle d'Orl^ans. 
His native guides reported that the country around him was then 
divided into three sections : namely, the Saguenay territory, ex- 
tending from the Isle d' Anticosti to the Isle aux Coudres ; next 
Canada, — ^its chief place, then called Stadacon^, occupying the 
site of Quebec. The territory of Canada, indicated above, com- 
menced at the Isle aux Coudres, and extended up the river to 
Hochelaga ; the last, the richest and most populous of the three 
sections. The denomination Canada, thus given to a part only 
of the Laurentian regions, doubtless signified, in the native tongue^ 
clusters of cabins, or villages. 
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Oarti^ set sahore his two native guides, to treat with the pec* 
pie of the country ; who fled firom them at first, but soon return- 
ed, and in their canoes of bark quite encircled the ships ; offer- 
ing to their crews supj^ies of fish, maize, and fruit. Cartier gaye 
all a kind reception, and made them presents. Next day the agoth 
hannay or chief of Stadacon^, followed bj a dozen canoes, full cf 
natives, paid Cartier a visit. The interviews between the two 
was most friendly ; and their different peoples parted mutually con- 
tent ; the ^hief of Stadacon^, before leaving, kissing each arm of 
Cartier, — ^this act being esteemed one of the greatest marks of 
respect the native chief could show for a stranger. 

As the season was now fistr advanced, Cartier made the bold 
resolve to winter in the country. 

Entering, therefore, a tributary stream named by him the 
^' Sainte Croix,'' but since known as the St. Charles river, he 
moored his vessels under the native village Stadacon^, the huts of 
which, were perched on a h^ght to the southward. This part of 
the Laurentian country, with its mountains, hill-slopes, and valleys, 
forming collectively the basin of Quebec, is one of the grandest 
sites in all America. The St. Lawrence itself, for a great por- 
tion of its course above the gulf of the same name, has an impos- 
ing, but, at the same time, a wild and saddening aspect. The 
immense breadth of its waters, which are 90 miles wide at its 
embouchure, the numerous rocky points, apparent or hidden, 
obstructing its course, the dense fogs attending the blasts that 
ruffle its bosom, at certain seasons of the year, all combine to 
render its navigation redoubtable to mariners. The rocky steeps 
which confine its waters for more than a hundred leagues ; the 
frequent islets met with, and which increase in number as the 
navigator advances ; all manifesting the struggle of ages between 
a stream and the gigantic natural obstructions opposing its passage 
to the ocean, are well fitted to sadden or appal the spirit of the 
voyager when first ascending its course. But on nearing Quebec, 
the scene changes at once. The river, so vast and sombre in its 
lower expanses, now becomes varied and graceful in feature, yet 
in its whole aspect still preserving the stamp of natural majesty ; 
urther enhanced and embellished, as its environi^ has been, in 
modem times, by the improving hand of man. And not alone are 
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iuoh amelioratioiiB, of the faee of Canada of the 16th centnrj, 
peouliar to the r^ons around the beauteous city of Quebec. 
Were Jacques Cartier to waken from the sleep of death, what 
maryellous changes, operated on the regions he found one vast and 
trackless wilderness, would meet his view 1 

Impatient to visit Hochelaga, a native settlement situated sixty 
leagues above Stadacon^, Cartier set out for that place, Sept. 19, 
with a portion of his people, including his two captains and the 
gentlemen volunteers. It took the party thirteen days to ascend 
thus far. Hochelaga, they found, was located on ground which 
now forms part of the city of Montreal. When the French ap- 
peared, a crowd of the natives came forth to meet them, and, as 
the denizens of Stadacon^ had done before, manifested the liveliest 
joy at ikeir coming among them. Next day, Cartier and his suite, 
in gala garb, made a ceremonial visit to the inhabitants of the 
locality. Hochelaga comprised about fifty wooden dwellings, 
each 50 paces long, and from 12 to 15 broad. Every house was 
roofed with slips of bark sewn together, the interiors parted into 
several rooms, encircling a square apartment in which was the 
fireplace, round which the inmates reclined or sat. This Indian 
village was b^irt with a triple indosure, of circular form, palis- 
aded. There existed, in several places, towards the upper end of 
this enclosure, raised passage-ways, with ladders placed for ascend- 
ing ; and heaps of stones lay near by, to serve for defensive mis- 
siles. In the centre of the village was a large area, or public 
square. Thither were Cartier and his followers conducted at first. 
The accustomed salutations, native and French, being concluded 
the Indian women laid mats upon the grass for the strangers to 
sit upon. Forthwith there appeared the agouhanna, borne by 
twelve m^i, who seated him in a bear-skin they spread for him 
upon the ground. This personage was about fifty years of age, 
and decrepit in every limb. A cap of red fur encircled his tem- 
ples. After saluting his visitors, he made signs to express his 
pleasure on seeing them all ; and, as an ailing man, held up his 
1^ and reached out his arms towards Cartier, as if he desired 
him to touch them. This the latter at once did, rubbing the 
shrunken members with both hands. Thereupon the grateful 
patient took his head-tire and presented it to Cartier ; at the same 
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time a number of persons lame or infirm pressed aronnd the kt- 
ter, seeking to be tonched, believing, doubtless, that he was a being 
of rare endowments. 

The French commandant asked to be led to a mountain top, 
a short mile distant. Arrived there, his eye commanded an im- 
mense extent of country. Enchanted at the view, he gave to the 
hill itself the name of Royal Mount ; words which, combined and 
slightly modified, have become the appellation of the fair city, 
Montreal, laid out on its southward declivities. 

When Gartier returned to St. Charles river, doubting the con- 
tinued friendly feeling of the natives, he strengthened the palisades 
of an enclosure which his men had, while he was absent, formed 
about the vessels, adding thereto pieces of artillery. December 
arrived, and scurvy, of a violent kind, broke out among the French, 
whose condition alt(^ther became deplorable. The winter cold 
was now intense, and increased day by day. Of 110 men, the 
three vessels' crews, for some time not more than three or four 
were free firom disease ; and in one of them, there was not a hale 
man to wait upon the sick. Too much weakened in body taopen 
a grave for the dead, the survivors, yet able to crawl about, de- 
posited them under the snow covering the ice-bound soil. Twenty - 
six men died between this time and the month of April. Most 
of the others were at death's-door, when a native accosted Cartier, 
observing that he too had become scorbutic, and told him of a 
means of cure ; which, being resorted to, did in effect cure all the 
ailing Frenchmen in a few days' time. 

When spring returned, Cartier hastened to depart for France, 
taking with him, for presentation to its king, several natives, 
among them Donacona ; a chief who vaunted to have travelled 
much, and professed to have seen in the western r^ons of his 
country men who wore woollen garments. None of these savages, 
thus expatriated; ever returned, all dying before 1541, the earliest 
year after the present that the French again visited Canada. 

Cartier found his native land dbtracted with religious dissen- 
sions, and plunged in renewed war against Charles Y. In the 
year preceding that of Cartier's return, severe laws were decreed 
against the protestants. Scaffolds were erected, penal fires lighted 
up, in all parts of the realm. The Emperor, who had, by his 
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crafty policy, lured Francis into a war of conquest in Italy, taking 
advantage of the spiritual discords of France, and of the absence 
of its king and army, poured his forces into that country at both 
extremities, north and south, simultaneously. Amid intestine 
troubles, and the din of defensive war, Cartier found his presence 
unheeded and his projects disregarded. The existence of Canada, 
even the name of America, seemed now to be ignored by king and 
country alike. 

Cartier was fain to wait for better times. His favorable season 
at last came round : this happened towards the year 1540, when 
Francis once more inclined to listen to his subject's proposal for 
further explorations in the New World. The success of the last 
expedition had raised clamours against colonisation among those 
opposed to all enterprise of that nature. This party represented 
that the climate of Canada was rude and unhealthy, that num- 
bers of those already sent out had perished miserably ; the objec- 
tors adding, that the country had no mines of gold or of silver. 
These sinister representations had a discouraging effect upon 
some minds : but the friends of colonisation, on the other hand, 
contrived at last to nullify them, by proclaiming the advantages 
which were sure to accrue to the French nation through a large 
trade with the Canadian savages in peltry; urging, at the same 
time, the impolity of the French people looking on, while others 
were exclusively sharing the spoils of the New World among them. 
In fine, the party of progress gained their cause. 

One of the leading spirits of that body was a Picard noble named 
Jean-Franyois de la Roque, superior of Roberval, whom Eang 
Francis called ^' the little king of Yimeu.'' This personage, who 
had gained his royal master's esteem through his bravery and fidel- 
ity, asked and obtained the right and title to govern, in the king's 
name, all the countries newly discovered. It was conceded 
at the same time, in a royal edict dated June 15th, 1540, that 
Roberval might raise a body of volunteers to found a permanent 
establishment. Cartier also had the command of the vessels assigned 
to him for conveying the colonists to America ; and some delays 
and disputes arising, he, without waiting for Roberval, set out 
with five ships, early in the summer of 1541. After a three 
months' stormy passage, in which the vessels were scattered about, 
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Oartler arrived at Newfbandland, where he tarried a while, expect- 
ing the arrival of the Governor, who was to have followed him 
within a few days, but he came not ; so pursuing his own voyage, 
he ascended the St. Lawrence, and cast anchor at Quebec. The 
colonists, on landing, at once began clearing spots of land, near 
by, for cultivation. Leaving these men thus occupied, he as- 
cended the St. Lawrence, hoping to get above the Sault St. Louis, 
but found it impossible ta clear the rapids. 

Autumn came on and passed away, bringing no ^dings of Ro- 
berval ; Cartier, ther^ore, prepared to winter in the country. 
He despatched two of his vesseb, however, to St. Malo, to inform 
the king of bis own proceedings, and to make inquiry why Bo- 
berval d^ayed coming out. 

Cartier and his remaining people were allowed to pass the win- 
ter in peace ; but in spring following, the savages manifesting a 
hostile spirit, he thought it fitting to re-embark his colonists and 
return home. He set sail for France about the very time that 
Boberval was leaving it with three ships, in which were several 
gentlemen adventurers, besides 200 other colonists, of both sexes. 
Insuperable obstacles had, it seems, prevented Roberval from 
joining Cartier the year before. According to the statement of a 
document lately found in the archives of the depdt de la Marine^ 
Paris,* the two squadrons met at a short distance from Quebec, 
and Roberval caused Cartier 'to turn back, in view of founding a 
settlement in the Isle d'Orl^ans. And if we may confide in 
another version of the allied rencounter, it took place near St. 
John's, Newfoundland, a more likely locality ; the narrator adding, 
that Cartier declined to follow Roberval, as perceiving that the 
latter desired to rob him of a part of his discoveries. Be all this 
as it may, we know for certain that Roberval reached his desti- 
nation in safety ; that he sent home, in autumn following, two of 
his vessels to inform the King of his arrival, and to request that 
provisions might be sent out to him next year^ We know also 
that fifby of his colonists perished during the winter of 1542-43 ; 
and that the governor started in June following, with 70 men, 
upon an expedition for the interior, hoping to be more fortunate 

* Documents de Paris, t. 5, published by Lit. and Hist. Soc, Quebec. 
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tkan Cartier, and reaoh that country which thesavi^es spoke of as 
albonnding in the precious metals and stones of price. This second 
exploratory voyage to the interior was still less encouraging than 
that of Cartier. The extant relation of it, by Roberval himself, is 
incomplete ; but had he discovered the country in the west, re- 
ported by the savages of the east as abounding in gold, silver and 
precious stones, — ^missed by his predecessor, of course, — surely 
some indication of its existence, if discovered, would be found in 
the extant account, fragmentary though it is ; from which how- 
ever we learn the discouraging fancft, that before the expedition 
returned to Quebec, one of Roberval's vessels sank, and eight 
of his men were drowned. 

Intelligence of Roberval's arrival in Canada arrived in Paris 
just as war was about to recommence between Francis I and 
Chicles y . Instead of sending the succour that was asked for, 
the Eang, according to Lescarbot, ordered Cartier, in 1543, to 
faring Roberval back to France,* where his valour, and influence 
in Picardy, a {province then about to become the seat of war, 
might be useful. All those whom Roberval took out as colonists, 
wore it would seem, conducted, at the same time, to France by 
Oartier. Thus terminated the first attempt at colonising by France 
in North America, if we except that made by baron de L^ry. 

The name of Jacques Cartier, immortalized as it is by the dis- 
covery of Canada, thenceforth disappears from French history. 
»i 1 1 I ■ I.I I 1 1 1 ■ I I . 

• Some writers are dubious of the reality of this voyage, the fourth of 
OarUer ; which Lescarbot, alone, as it seems, taking notice of, has been 
passed over by other reporters. But that author sajs distinctly, that 
'' the King being engaged in afiTairs of state of an onerous nature in 
i^nce itself, was unable to send bodily succour.to his colonial subjects ; 
who, besides, ought to have been able by that time to extract from the 
country itself the means of subsistence..^' And again: "Roberval was 
sent forth to serve the King in those regions ; for I find, from the re- 
lation of the said Quartier (sic), that he passed eight months seeking 
him, after Roberval was there (in Canada) seventeen months." The 
account by Roberval himself confirms what Lescarbot reports about the 
lack of provisions, viz. : " Roberval sent back to France two of his ships 
in order to bear advices to His Majesty, afterwards to return to him 
next year with such provisions and other things as it might please the 
King to send for his use." 
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But if we may rely on the validity of the claim advanced by his 
nephews, some fifty years afterwards, for a continnation of the 
privileges accorded to their uncle, it is supposable that during 
several after years he trafficked in peltry with the natives. 

Cartier manifested, in all his expeditions, adventurous courage. 
No contemporary navigator had as yet dared to advance so far 
into the lands of the New World as he, or ventured to face the 
perfidy and cruelties of their many barbarous tribes. In his braving 
the rigours of a Canadian winter, and shutting himself up for six 
months, without means of escape, among the aborigines whose 
amicable feelings towards the French he had every reason to dis- 
trust, he gave a signal example of the intrepidity of the mariners 
of his time and country. Of right, therefore, in every sense, he 
heads the long file of visitors of inner North America. By his 
ascent of the great river St. Lawrence, in which he reached the 
Sault St. Louis, he became the harbinger of successive French 
explorations, such as those of the shores of Hudson's Bay, of the 
Mississippi valley, and onward to the hither slopes of the Bocky 
Mountains. 

In acknowledgment of his rare merits, it is said ^ that he and 
his race were ennobled by his royal master. Few of the mariners 
upon whom that distinction was conferred in France merited it 
so much as Jacques Cartier, master mariner of St. Male. 

* Recherches de M. Cunat sur Jacques Cartier j consigned in a paper 
annexed to the procis-verbal drawn up by the commissioner named bj 
H. Hovins, knight of the Legion of Honor, mayor of St. Malo, for the 
recognition and receipt of the remnants of " la petite Hermine," which 
were sent to him by Joseph Hamel, Esq., Surveyor and Arpenteur of the 
city of Quebec, who discovered the imbedded hull of that vessel some 
months before, at the very spot where it was abandoned by Jacques 
Gartier, in 1636 ; that is, 307 years previously. 



CHAPTER III. 

TEMPORARY ABANDONMENT OF CANADA. 

1543-1603, 

Roberval sets out for America after the war, and perishes with all his 
followers. — M. Yillegagnon attempts to found a French colony in 
Brazil; the enterprise miscarries, through the disaccord of the 
adventurers. — ^Foundation of Carolina, in Florida. — ^Massacre of its 
French colonists, by the Spaniards in time of peace ; the queen- 
regent, Catherine de Medicis, demanding no satis&ction therefor, 
M. de Gourgues avenges the wrong done to his nation by sanguinary 
reprisals.— Prolonged indifference of the French people to coloni- 
sation.— Progress of the fisheries and traffic in peltry. — The mar- 
quis de la Roche undertakes to found a French settlement in Aca- 
dia ; the project fails ; of his colonists left in the Isle de Sable, the 
greater number perish ; five years thereafter, the French King 
causes the survivors to be removed. — M. de la Roche, ruined by his 
failure, dies broken-hearted. — Concerning the obstacles French 
colonisation in those times had to encounter. 

The war between Francis I and Charles Y lasted for about three 
years (1 542-4) . During that time of hostilities, as in others since, 
Canada was lost to the view of the rulers of France. When the 
treaty of Crespy was signed (Sept. 17th, 1544) between the Eang 
and the Emperor, the return of peace caused the royal attention 
to be turned favourably to the suspended enterprises of Roberval ; 
and this none the less that the latter h^d, meanwhile, done the 
state great service in fields of battle. No expedition, however, 
to Canada was realized before the death of Francis I, which took 
place March 31, 1547. Not till two years afterwards, Henry II 
being king, did Roberval organise his expedition to Canada ; but 
which he was destined never to reach, as he perished in the pas- 
sage, with all his followers, including a brother, who was almost 
as distinguished a warrior as himself. This catastrophe caused all 
projects of colonising Canada by natives of France to be aban- 
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doned ; and it would also most likely have restrained its people 
from undertaking any hazardous enterprise of the kind in any 
quarter, if admiral de Coligny's attention had not been directed 
to the subject of American colonisation by Frenchmen. 

In 1555, Coligny, who was chief of the Huguenots, proposed to 
Henry II to found, in some region of the New World, a colony 
whither his Protestant subjects might retire and there exercise 
their worship in peace and with full freedom. The king approyed 
of the design, but it was afterwards abandoned. Nicholas Durand 
de Yill^agnon, knight of Malta and vice-admiral of Brittany, 
imbued with the new doctrines, obtained without much difficulty 
permission to conduct a body of such colonists to Brazil, — a coun- 
try the temperature of which made it preferable to Canada. But 
this establishment met the fate of those that had been desiderated 
for the opposite extremity of the continent ; the failure of each, 
howev^, being due to diverse causes. Yill^agnon abjured his 
apostacy ; and dissidences arising among the French colonists, they 
were unable, at length, to maintain their footing in the country. 

All this while, religious dissensions were becoming more and 
more envenomed in France. The frightful massacre of the Yau- 
dois in 1545, had filled the protestant mind with secret terror. 
Civil war was ready to break out : Coligny thought more seriously 
than ever about finding an asylum for his co-religionists, upon 
whom now began to press the rigors of a cruel persecution. He 
profited by a species of truce, in 1562, to interest the court in the 
plan of a settlement he had projected for them in Florida. Char- 
levoix opines that the admiral, according to all appearance, did 
not discover his main design to the King, and that he directed 
the royal attention to his project only as an enterprise that would 
prove beneficial to France in general; but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he could thus palm such a project upon His Majesty. 
Charles knew all about it ; and he was but too happy to learn 
that Coligny engaged Huguenots only for his expedition, because 
the kingdom would thereby become purged of just so many 
enemies. 

The admiral was at first left sole director of the enterprise. He 
gave the command of the expedition to Jean de BihdLUft, an 
excellent mariner of Dieppe; who set out for Florida in 1562, 
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aooompanied by seyeral gentlemen yolunteera. Eibay'eoaated the 
North American seaboard, holding a northerly ooorse. He took 
possession, for Eranee, of Florida and Georgia, by erecting % 
pillar, bearing the royal armorials, on a mound. Pursuing his 
way, he reached at length a anall island, known as Santa Cruz 
to tiie Spaniards, upon which he eonstructed defensive works, 
and named the fortress Charles-Fort^ in honour of the reigning 
king. The country bore every appearance of fertility, and its 
ind^nous possesscnrs gave the French a kind reception. 

Ribaut returned to France in 1563, leaving in charge of the fort 
one of his captains, named Albert. Instead of tilling the soil, the 
French whom he left behind, trusting to the provisions in store, set 
about searching for veins of gold and silver, the whole soil of the 
New World being reported to cover abundance of both. Meanwhile, 
as food b^an to fail them, dissensions soon followed ; and the 
oommandant, who had till then disguised his true character, 
showed himself to be a crudi tyrant. One soldier, who ofiended 
him, he hung with his own hands } and at length he became so 
odious to all his men, that they killed hhn. 

As the colonists saw themselves in danger of death from 
&mine, uid as Ribaut still returned not, they built a vessel, and 
oaulked its ]dankH9eams with mats, made sails for it with their 
bednsheets and shirts, and for cordage used the inner fibres of 
Iree-bark. In this rude vessel they all embarked for France, 
though having neither sailors to work nor pilots to guide their 
vessel Delayed by a calm at sea, which lasted for several days, 
their provisions ran out, even fresh water at last failed them. 
" One of the party," reports Gu^rin, " having reminded his com- 
rades that the death of one of them might became the means of 
saving the lives of all, not only was the proposal heard without 
horror, but received with a kind of ferocious joy. When lots 
were about to be cast for a victim by compulsion, a soldier named 
Laohau offered himself a voluntary sacrifice. He was forthwith 
slaughtered, and his blood, as it flowed, carefully caught and put 
apart, for after use as a beverage. Meantime, parts of the flesh 
were served out and ravenously devoured.'' Happily, no second 
sacrifice of this horrible nature was required by these forlorn men, 
as an English ship shortly thereafter neared their vessel, and 
kindly rescued them. 
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" Gktspard de Coligny," continues ilie same authority, " far from 
being deterred by difficulties of every kind which stood in the 
way of Calvinist colonisation, persevered in his attempts at its 
realisation all the more that their persecution was redoubled. 
He profited by a breathing-time they enjoyed through his means, 
by a composition with the court, to engage Charles IX to furnish 
new means for carrying his frirther attempts to settle them in 
America. The king did actually grant him three well equipped 
vessels for that purpose. They were confided to the charge, as 
captain-in-chief, of Ren^ de Goulaine de Laudouini^re, a gentle- 
man familiar with maritime affairs, and reported to be ' signally 
pious.' He had under him many picked soldiers and superior 
artisans. The king gave him 50,000 crowns to meet all needed 
outlay incurred before his departure, or arising thereafter ; and 
several rich lords embarked with him, defraying their own charges. 
The primitive aim, in sending this second expedition to the same 
locality, was the re-victualling of Charles-Fort." 

Laudouini^re setting sail in April, 1564, passed first to the 
Canary Isles, thence to the Antilles, and at length cast anchor 
between the river St. Mary's* and that of St. John, on the eastern 
coast of North America. He caused a fort to be erected at two 
leagues' distance from the sea, and named it Carolina. But in no 
long time the presence of the French roused the jealousy of the 
Spaniards. Philip II soon despatched a fleet expressly *^ to fight 
the heretics and prevent them from establishing their worship in 
America." 

The fort of Carolina was, accordingly, invested by a Spanish 
force, and at length taken, after a vigorous resistance directed by 
Laudouini^re. A portion of the garrison, however, escaped pre- 
viously to the assault, the governor among the rest ; who, re- 
turning to France, was ill received by the French government, — a 
disgrace which probably shortened his days. What perhaps 
hastened, if it did not quite cause the loss of Carolina fort was the 
obstinacy of Ribaut, then on the spot (having returned to 
America), who headed with the entire garrison an imprudent sortie 
on open ground against the besi^ers. The loss of men, in an 
unequal combat, left the fort almost without defenders, and it 
became an easy prey to the Spaniards. 
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The enterprise of Ribaut bad an evil ending. He was caugbt 
in a tempest, as sudden as furions, wbieb drove bis vessels fifty 
leagues to the southward, and wrecked them on a rocky coast. 
The crews, however, contrived to gain the land in safety. Ribaut 
was now fain to feel his way, with his people, to Carolina by land. 
Arrived in its vicinity, and made aware of its loss, be made an 
offer to surrender on terms, from not having means of support. 
Menendez, the Spanish governor, gave an encouraging reply to 
his messengers, pronouncing one of those Castilian oaths that 
the Inquisition habitually recommended to the abominable pur- 
veyors for their execution-days. 

The French, to the number of eight hundred, put faith in 
the promises of Menendez. In order as they arrived, the monster 
crossing himself (thus outraging, in his blind fanaticism, the cross 
of Christ), caused poniards to pierce their hearts. The brave 
d'Ottigny, whilst they plunged the reeking steel in his bosom, 
took Heaven to his witness against Spanish turpitude. As for 
Ribaut himself, Menendez caused him to be flayed alive, after- 
wards sending his skin and beard to Seville, as trophies of his 
victory ; the head of the French commandant being cut in four, and 
stuck on as many pike-heads. Finally, the Spaniards gathered 
all the corpses of their victims, including those whom they had 
previously murdered in the fort or killed in the woods, treating 
these poor remains with an unparalleled indignity ; and, before 
burning them to ashes, hung them on trees, with this derisory 
and fanatical inscription appended : ^' These wretches have not 
been thus treated because they were Frenchmen, but because 
they were heretics, and enemies of God." — Almost all the colonists 
perished in this way. Their settlement had subsisted for about 
three years. The Spaniards kept the fastness they had thus 
gained, and farther fortified themselves there, intending to remain 
in the country. 

When news of the massacre reaped Franee, it excited public 
indignation in the highest degree. Every one, of what religion 
soever he might be, regarded the deeds done as inflicting a stain 
upon all France, and longed to avenge them. But the court 
viewed it with other eyes > out of hatred towards Coligny and the 
Huguenots, Charles IX, or rather Catherine de Medicis, — ^for it 

Vol. I. — ^E 
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was she who governed the kingdom, the sovereign being but fifteen 
years old, — ^put on tiie appearance of having taken no heed of a 
transaction which it is probable she connived at. The king, thus 
neglecting his duty to the country, a private vindicator of the 
national honour, tarni^ied as it had been, appeared on the scene. 
This was the chevalier Dominique de Gourgues, scion of a family 
of distinction in Guienne, a good catholic, and an officer of merit^ 
but who had sufficed fortune's reverses. 

During ike war in Italy he had held a French post at Sienna 
in Tuscany, for a long while, with thirty men only, despite the 
efforts of a corps of the Spanish army to dislodge him ; but all its 
defenders being killed save himself, he was taken prisoner, and 
sent to the galleys. The galley aboard which he was put, had 
been first captured by the Turks, and retaken by the knights of 
Malta. By this turn of fate he r^ained his liberty, and he turned 
it to active account by voyaging in different r^ons of the world ; 
quickly gaining therein such experience of the sea, that he be- 
oame one of the most accomplished and daring navigators of the 
age. Profoundly affected on hearing of the massacre of the French 
of Carolina, he swore to avenge their deaths. With that intent 
he sold all he possessed, procured and armed two ships and a gal- 
ley manned by 80 sailors and 100 arquebusiers, the latter mostly 
men of gentle blood. 

Repairing to the island of Cuba, he assembled his followers, and 
related to them, in strong terms, the unheard of cruelties which 
the Spaniards had exercised upon the French in Florida. '' Such 
has been, my comrades, the criminality of our enemies ; and how 
much blacker would not ours be, were we still to delay doing jus- 
tice upon those who have thus outraged the French nation I It 
is the desire to avenge the insult put upon us all which has mduoed 
me to sell my property ; the same desire it is, which has opened 
for me the purses of my friends. We have reckoned on your aid to 
carry out our meditated design, believing you all to be so jealous 
of the honour of the land of your birth as to stake your existence 
in a cause of this importance. Can I be deceived in any of you ? 
I trust to set you a proper example : I promise to be at your head 
always and everywhere ; taking upon myself constantly the duef 
•hare of the perils that may be incurred. In a word, then, will 
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jou i^se to follow whither I lead?" Uniyenuil acclamations 
immediately answered this appeal ; and as soon «s a &ir wind 
arose, the vessels of the flotilla were steered towards Florida. 
When the French landed near Carolina, they i^Ksertained that the 
natives' aboat tiie place were ill-disposed towards the Spamards. 
M. de Gonrgues turned this dislike to profitable account by fonn- 
ing a league against the latter, tiike former making conmion cause 
with ^ "^rendb. 

By this time the Spanish garrison had constructed two forts, 
in addition to that taken by them. M. de Gourgues nevertheless 
prepared to ri^taek them all in successdon ; and for that purpc se 
dividing his forces into two columns, he advanced accompanied by 
hifi native auxiliaries against the nearest depe&dent fort. Its garri- 
8(m, of about threescore men, decided to abandon it ; but in retiring 
they got hemmed in between the two attacking corps, and were 
almost all destroyed at Uie first shock. 

The second fort was then assaulted, and taken after a sh(»rt re- 
sistance. Its defenders met the same fate as the garrison of ^e 
former : they were intercepted in trying to flee, and out in pieces. 
The third and ordinal fort (La C/aroline) was of the most impor- 
tsnee, and contained 200 m^. The French commander was 
about to escalade it, when the Spanish Governor committed a 
omihir fault to that of Bibaut, which helped the former to gain 
it ; for, making a sortie with 80 arquebusiers, these picked men 
were allowed to advance far beyond the fort, when Gourgues fell 
upon them, and in ^ite of a. desperate resistance, killed them every 
one. The rest of the garrison, desiring of being able to nmin- 
taiB the post, endeavoured to out their way to the woods, but were 
all intercepted (»* killed on the spot by the French or their native 
allies; witii the exception of a few, however, who were reserved 
for a more ignominious death. The victors made a considerable 
booty. The Spanish prisoEbers were now led to the spot where 
the French captors had been immolated, as we have seen, and 
after being reproached with their previous cruelty and perfidy, they 
were hung upon the branches of the same threes as the murdered 
French; their avengers altering the former inscription graven on 
a stone by Menendez, to the followi9g, which then took its place : 
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'' Je ne fids oeci comme 4 Espagnols, mais dbmme 4 traltsres, 
voleurs, et meurtriers."* 

After baying thus avenged the death of their victimised brethren, 
the conquerors, being too few in number to maintain their foot- 
hold in the country after demolishing the Carolina with the other 
three forts, re-embarked and set sail for France; where having 
arrived they met with a warm reception, and were commended by 
all, as having vindicated the national honour by a just, if severe, 
act of reprisal. Yet the queen-mother and the faction of the Guises 
would have sacrificed M. de Gourgues, to appease the resentment 
of Philip II, but for the influence of his friends ; one of whom, 
the president de Marigny,f concealed him for some time in his 
own house. The conduct of De Gourges was openly applauded 
in foreign countries ; and Queen Elizabeth of England offered 
him high employment in her marine service ; which proffer the pa- 
triotic as well as brave Frenchman declined with grateful acknow- 
ledgments. Finally, king Charles again taking him into his 
good graces, M. de Gourgues was in act to take the chief command 
of the fleet of Don Antonio, who disputed with PhiUp the right 
to the crown of Portugal ; when death suddenly cut short his 
career, at Tours, in the year 1567. His decease was greatly 
regretted by his compatriots ; and his reputation has come down 
to their descendants, as that of one of the best captains of the 
age, having been a skilful leader upon sea and land alike. 

The apathy manifested by Catharine de Medicis at Menendez' 
proceeding, gave some colour to the report spread about by the 
Spaniards to attenuate the barbarity of their conduct. It was 
asserted or insinuated, that Charles IX had come to an under- 
standing with his brother-in-law Philip, that the Huguenots of Flo- 
rida should be exterminated. But although the French king did 
refuse to demand satisfaction for the sanguinary violation of the 
•laws of nations by the Spaniards in the persons of his Protestant 



* " Jastice has not been thus done upon the persons of these men be- 
cause they were Spanish aliens, but in respect of their character as 
traitors, thieves, and murderers." 

^t Ghief Judge of the Superior Court of Normandy, as President of 
the Parliament of Bouen. — B» 
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sabjects, he was too immature in years to be held personally 
responsible for the policy carried out in his name. It would even 
be rash utterly to condemn Mary de Medicis herself/ although she 
was the real sovereign of France at the time, seeing that in such 
a matter her connivance, although presumable by us, was never 
made out for a certainty.* 

The length and period of time which elapsed between the expe- 
dition of Roberval (A. D. 1542-3) and that of the marquis de 
La Roche in Acadia t (1598), is entirely occupied by the grand 
struggle of France with Spain and Austria, and by the long and 
sanguinary wars of religion ; the latter rendered so sadly famous 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The attention of the heads 
of the state, absorbed by these memorable events, which shook 
France to its foundations, found no leisure to attend to concerns 
connected with the New World. When calmer times returned 
and Henry IV felt secure upon the throne, projects previously 



* '^ The colony of Hngaenots at the south sprang from private enter- 
prise. A government which coald devise the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(begnn Aug. 24, 1572), was neither able nor worthy to found new 
states." — Bancroft, Hist, U, States, i. 24. — J?. 

t M. Pol de Gourcy, in 1854, published an article in the Journal de Qui" 
beCy tending to make appear that it was not in the year 1598, but in 1578 
that the marquis de la Roche came to America. " Here we find ourselves 
in contradiction," writes he, '^ to the relation of Father Charlevoix (HU- 
toire et Description ginSrale de la Nouvelle France), followed afterwards 
by the abb^ Provost (Histoire ginirale des Voyages) ; and, in our own 
times, by M. L^on Gu^rin {Exploits des Navigateurs frangais) ; who all 
say that La Roche did not make use of the first commission of Henrj 
III. We think therefore, that if La Roche made, as is probable, only 
one voyage to America, it took place in 1578, and not in 1598 ; and 
we reject equally, as fabulous, the obstacles Charlevoix afSrms, which 
potent personages, whom the zeal of the marquis for the catholic reli- 
gion pleased not, found means to raise, in order to paralyze the effect of 
the good will the king bore towards him." In order to disprove this opi- 
nion of M. de Courcy's, Mr. H. E. Chevalier has cited inlePays journal, 
published in Montreal, a great number of authorities, and an extract 
from the letters patent granted by Henry lY, Jan. 12, 1598, to the mar- 
quis de La Roche, showing clearly that the latter had not turned to 
account similar letters accorded him by Henry III in 1576-8. 
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formed for establishing a oonnezion with Canada, but not so mnch 
in view of its colonisation,^ owing to the treaty of pacification 
made with the Hngnenots. 

It is to be kept in view, however, while making the observatioB, 
tfabt, amidst the wars of religion which vexed olden France, its 
chiefs .thought no longer of renewing interconrse with America, 
yet we ought to make an exception for a part of the French people : 
The Normans, the Basques, and the Bretons continued to fish 
fwr the cod and join in pursuit of the whales which frequented 
the embouchure of the St. Lawrence and its neighbouring waters ; 
ever industriously plying these callings as if their native land 
enjoyed unbroken peace. Year by year, these hardy mariners 
widened the circle of their navigation. In 1578, a hundred and 
fifty French vessels repaired to Newfoundland alone. Another 
species of industry, almost as profitable as the deep-sea fishings, 
namely, a regular traffic in peltry with the natives of the sup- 
rounding or contiguous seaboard, was established during the same 
space of time. French traffickers in ftirs, &c., in their searches 
for sellers of these commodities, might be found widely spread 
over parts of the maritime regions of the continent, and along the 
banks of such of its rivers as fall into the ocean. They even 
ascended the St. Lawrence to places higher up than Quebec, and 
coasted the islands of the gulf and its environage. Noel and Chdr 
ton, nephews and heirs of Cartier, were engaged in the peltty 
traffic, and were so successful in their dealings as to excite the 
jealousy of rival traders, who spitefully burnt several of their bar- 
ges or coasting-vessels. In order to secure protection from such 
attacks, those nephews of Cartier solicited from Henry III a re- 
newal of the privileges once accorded to himself, in commercing 
with the natives ; asking, at the same time, an exclusive right to 



• This passage refers to the famous treaty of Nantes, a royal edict 
signed April 15, 1598. It was drawn up at the instance of Henry IV by 
president de Thou, Gaspard de Schambourg, Dominic de Vic, Jeannin, 
and SoffVein de Oalignon, members of the council of State. It was com- 
posed of 92 articles, all in favour of the French protestants, and granting 
to them guarantees, moral and material, for the security of their lives and 
fortunes, and the free exercise of their religion. — B. 
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work the mines they kad disoo^ered. In eonsideration of the 
seryioes <^ the great nayigators, letters patent, acceding to their 
wishes, were accorded them in 1588. Bnt as soon as this became 
known, the m^chants of St. Maio, k)dging an appeal before tke 
ffivy council, obtained a revocation of the grant ; without, how- 
ever, advancing their own interests much in the sequel, for, in 
the year 1598, that of the pacification of Yervins, the marquis de 
La Eoche, then in Brittany, obtained a royal confirmation for him- 
self of the charge of ^* lieutenant-general," or viceroy, of Canada, 
Acadia, and lands adjoining ; which appointment, indeed, was only 
a renewal of what had been formerly accorded to him by Henry 
III, but which the troubles reigning in France itself had hitherto 
hindered him from enjoying. The marquis obtained, at the same 
time, additional powers destructive of the trading freedom of the 
merohants of St. Malo. Thus he was authorised to impress, in 
every port of France, all ships, with every master mariner and 
sailor in them, he might think needful for his expeditions. Not 
only so^ but having gained a footing in America, he was empowered 
to levy troops, to make war or peace, and to build towns, within 
the limits of his viceroyalty ; to promulgate laws, and to execute 
them ; to concede lands in feudal form and with feudal privi- 
leges ; lastly, to regulate the colonial trade at discretion. No tra- 
der, therefore, might venture to oppose any monopoly set up by 
this proposed lord of all, as they had done in the case of Cartier'9 
descendants. 

The marquis de la Koche, fearing that his people, being chiefly 
criminals, or vagabonds, might desert him, landed them on the Isle 
de SaUe, at the entry of the gulf of St. Lawrence. That island) 
which is of cresoent-like configuration, arid, and of rude aspect, 
bears no trees or fruit ; its only vegetation is scanty grass or moss, 
growing around a lake in the centre. Leaving his colonists in 
this dreary sea-beaten region, La Koohe passed on to Acadia. 
Returning thence, he was caught in a tempest ; which, proceeding 
from the west, drove his vessel, in ten or twelve days' time, to the 
French coasts. Scarcely had he set foot in France, than he found 
himself in a maze of difficulties. The duke de Mercoeur, then at 
war with Henry the Fourth, arresting him, kept him a prisoner 
in Brittany, for some time. Not till five years afterward was the 
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marqiuB able to apprise the king, then at Bonen, of the particnlars 
of his voyage. Henry, compassionating the situation of the unfor- 
tunates in the Isle de Sable, ordered the pilot who had led them 
thither to learn their fate, and it was found to be deplorable. Of the 
whole band, forty in number, not more than twelve remained. 
Left to their own discretion, and incapable of self-government, 
they had became utterly lawless. Evil passions being ever in the 
ascendant, each man's hand was turned against his fellow, and 
several of them had thus come to a violent end. The few -sur- 
vivors, however, tamed by their ill-supplied bodily wants, had 
perforce latterly led a more tranquil life. It was found that they 
had constructed huts with the remnants of a vessel which had 
been wrecked on the breakers abounding on ihe isle's desolate 
shores ; and owed their nutriment chiefly to eating the flesh of a 
few domesticated animals which baron de L^ry had landed on the 
isle some fourscore years before, that had there continued their 
several species.* The clothes they had on being soon worn out, 
they made themselves vestments out of the skins of the seals they 
captured. The Eang wished to see them, accoutred just as they 
had been found. Along with their beards unkempt, and their hair 
in wild disorder, their visages had assumed a savage expression 
rather than that usual to civilised men. Henry (doubtless moved 
at the sight) gave to each of them fifty crowns, with Aill liberlj 
to return to their homes, and assurances of oblivion of their 
evil acts committed aforetime. 

The marquis de La Roche, who had embarked his entire for- 
tune in the enterprise, lost all of it that yet remained, in succeed- 
ing misfortunes which awaited him through its means. He had 
set his heart upon realizing a noble project, and it had signally 
failed. The chagrin which consumed his mind was yet stronger 
than his regret at the dilapidation of his finances, and both work- 
ing together consigned him to an early grave. He was censured 
by some of his contemporaries for imputed faults ; but he could 
not rightly be blamed for the failure of plans which he had no 
fiur opportunity of carrying out ; while, in our day, his memory 
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most always be held in respect by the descendants of the early 
colonists of America. 

All the disorders, observable in the attempts at colonisation 
made during the times now under review, were due to the intes- 
tine troubles which agitated Europe during nearly the entire 16th 
century. The choice, too, made of the kind of individuals to 
b^n the work, who were, in most cases, soldiers, or men of like 
habitudes, was injudicious. Again : no regard was had for con- 
nectedness of the successive steps made towards the great object 
in view ; and the indifference of statesmen to this great requisite 
ran an even race with the heedlessness of private individuals : the 
means at the disposal of the latter, besides, being usually inade- 
quate to accomplish the task undertaken by or prescribed to them. 
But the last-noted species of obstructiveness was not peculiar to 
early French colonisation. The annals of the thirteen English- 
founded provinces of America, the first in chronological order of 
the United States, inform us that it was long before the people of 
British race were able to maintain a permanent footing on our 
northern continent. For, not to speak of the first English colo- 
nising expedition sent out in 1579, and which the Spaniards, 
jealous of the projects of other nations, and then masters of the 
sea, forced to retrace its course ;* setting this aside, we know that 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, four years later, began a settlement at St. 
John's, Newfoundland ; which, though it bore hopeful appearances 
at first, yet the indiscipline of the colonists brought all to ruin. 
The celebrated Walter Raleigh, a disciple of Coligny*s, whose 
tendencies and perseverance he shared, desiring to follow up the 
designs of the knight above named, who was his brother-in-law, 
planted a colony at Roanoke, in Florida ; but, three years there- 
after. Sir Francis Drake found it expedient to take the settlers on 
board his vessels on his return to England.f In 1586, another 
colony was commenced in Virginia; but all its people died of 
want, or were massacred by their savage neighbours. In 1602, 
again, a body of colonists from Britain, located on the seaboard 



* Oldts : American Annals. 

t R. Bbvebliy : History of Virginia. 
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of New England, had no better fortune. Other abortive attempts, 
sacceeding to the foregoing, were made by English adventurers, 
although sundry of them were rather trading expeditions than 
efforts to realise territorial settlement.^ Despite these and other 

* M. Garneau, in narrating the failure of the earliest of the English 
colonisations in North America, has put himself in disaccord with the 
best-accredited accounts of other historians, in several particulars. Here 
afe what we believe to be the facts of the case : — Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
authorised bj a ^'patent" (charter) from queen Elizabeth, equipped a small 
squadron with which he sailed from England in the year 1579, in view of 
founding a permanent territorial settlement in America, but losing one of 
his vessels, and experiencing other disasters, he was fain to return home. 
Gilbert and Raleigh (step-brothers) conjoining their resources, fitted out 
new vessels, aboard which they went forth, in 1583. Arriving in New- 
foundland, they took ceremonial possession of the country, in their 
queen's name. No attempt at colonisation took place, however, nor 
even any exploration ; unless, indeed, we term as such the falling upon 
a mineral vein in the territory somewhere, which Raleigh mistakenly 
believed was silver ore. Shortly thereafter, the vessels set sail for 
England ; but that commanded by Sir Gilbert foundered on the way. 

In spring, 1584, Raleigh, again chartered by the queen, despatched 
two ships of observation, commanded by Amidas and Barlow, master 
mariners, directing them to coast the sea-board of North America along 
its southern &ce. This they did for only about 100 miles ; their 
first landing-place being an island of the Ocracock group. They next 
coasted Albemarle and Pamlico sounds along with Roanoke Island, in 
Virginia (not Florida) ; when, having taken a general view of the coun- 
try, and tested the dispositions of its people, forming a favourable 
opinion of both, they returned to England. 

Next year (1586), Raleigh, now knighted, did indeed equip an expe- 
dition, in view of founding a colony in the region above noted ; the 
country having, at the same time, the name assigned to it of " Virginia," 
in compliment to the queen. The flotilla now despatched was composed 
of seven vessels, in which were embarked, besides the crews, 108 in- 
tending colonists, under the governorship of Ralph Lane. The adven- 
turers were landed at Roanoke ; and forthwith proceeded to lay the 
foundations of a settlement. The injudicious severity of Sir Richard 
Grenville, however, who caused an Indian town to be burnt, to punish 
a petty theft by one of its people, evoked a spirit of enmity, at the 
outset, which ultimately made the position of the English quite unten- 
able. And thus it was, that the colonists had to leave in the following 
year. — J5. 
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discouraging results, from divers causes, it would be a mistake to 
conclude thence that the right time was not yet come for the gene- 
ral colonisation of America. '^ The wars, political and religious, 
raging in Europe during the 16th and 17th centuries, were as 
influential in impelling governments to colonise and induce their 
subjects to emigrate in those times, aa the suffering from penury, 
or the pressure of over-population, at the present day." Repressed 
malcontents, and persecuted religionists alike, had heard of a land 
of refuge ; and the wilds of America seemed to them a providence 
for that urgent want. Thither they hied eagerly, therefore ; their 
trustfulness in the ftiture not unmingled with regrets, however, at 
thus, through physical or moral compulsion, being forced to renounce 
the lands of their birth, for those where their descendants have 
established or laid tiie foundations of empires, present or to come. 
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PERMANENT ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW FRANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ACADIA (NOVA SCOTIA). 

1603—1613. 

Observations on the ciTilisation of Europe at this epoch ; importance 
of Colonies for France. — M. Chauvin appointed Lieutenant-Oeneral 
of Canada and Acadia, with a monopoly of the peltrj traffic therein. 
— Chauvin djing, is succeeded by the Commander de Chastes, who 
forms a commercio-colonial Society. — Messrs. Font-Gray^ and 
Champlain's voyage to Canada. — De C hastes dying, M. de Monts, 
a Calvinist, succeeds to his functions, and allows French Protest- 
ants to settle in the Colony. — ^Expedition of M. de Monts in Acadia. 
— Messrs. Champlain and De Monts discover the Bay of Fundy ; also 
the rivers St. John, Penobscot, and Kennebec. — The colonists diE« 
embark at the Isle St. Croix. — Champlain explores the coasts.^- 
Messrs. De Monts and Poutrincourt found Port-Royal, which 
place is conceded to the latter. — Lescarbot. — ^Progression of Port- 
Royal. — Withdrawal of the Monopoly accorded to M. Monts. — Dis- 
solution of the Company trading in pel try .-Temporary abandonment 
of Port-Royal. — M. de Poutrincourt, who had left for France on a 
visit, now returns ; after refusing to take Jesuit priests with him. 
— Assassination of Henry the Fourth. — The Marchioness de Guerche- 
ville purchases the rights of the partners of M. De Motets, in order to 
send Jesuits to Acadia. — Dissensions between the colonists and the 
Jesuits. — Madame de Guercheville sends them to found an establish- 
ment near to the Penobscot river. — ^The English of Virginia destroy 
St. Sauveur and Port-Royal, in time of peace. — The French 
Government takes no heed of these hostile proceedings, not con- 
sidering the Franco-American Colonies in America as national, 
but private foundations merely. 

We have now attained to an epoch wherein we may fix the com- 
mencement of durable success for French colonisation. Many 
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obstacles and calamities may yet retard its coarse, but its progress 
will not cease to be real. This epoch corresponds to the reign of 
Henry IV, one of the greatest of French Kings, and to that of 
his successor, Louis XIII. Foreign had given place to civil war, 
Bechelieu had abased Austria and the French nobles ; the latter 
having been weakened and divided by wars for religious pretexts. 
The national character, re-tempered in these long and sanguinary 
broils, had resumed its wonted energy ; and France, once more 
in and at peace, wanted a new career to be opened up for her dis- 
posable energies. The march of civilisation still continued 
throughout the epoch referred to. Henry the Fourth brought 
his kingdom into order, caused it to flourish, regulated 
the finances, reformed the laws, fostered agriculture and 
commerce, established manufactures of all kinds, formed the Canal 
of Briare, &c. Trade with foreign countries was as profitable in 
improving men's manners, as in returning pecuniary stains ; and 
the art of printing, which was rapidly spreading its influences, 
gave a new and potent impulsion to amelioration in every form. 
The middle class, having at last acquired importance by its riches, 
took the rank in society its most active and industrious members 
deserved ; and, in elbowing from its accustomed pride of place 
the warrior nobility who had stood between all other subjects and 
the throne, exalted along with itself the inferior labouring ranks, 
erewhile lying hopelessly prone at the foot of the social scale. 
"Every step of progress," says Lamennais, "is resolvable into 
the extension of liberty ; for progress is but a development, more 
or less free or complete, of the potencies of human being. Now, 
in the social scale, there is no real liberty without property ; rea- 
lised thrift alone can release men from slavish dependence on their 
fellows." 

The discovery of the New World had accelerated the great 
movement going on. The nations set about colonising: some, 
to rid themselves of restless sectaries ; others, to find a field for 
mistdonary labour ; all, hoping to open up new sources of wealth 
and power. France, above every other, was distinguished for efforts 
at converting infidels. It is to the fervour of her zeal, in that 
regard, we must attribute the preferential esteem the French 
people have obtained, at all times, among savage nations. 
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America was now, more than ever before, fixing the attention 
of Europeans ; and it remained to be seen which should obtain 
the largest share of its territory. When the time for division took 
place, it was not meet that France e^ould be absent. Spain and 
Portugal had already divided much of the southern continent 
between them, by an arrangement with papal sanction ; film- 
land persisted in forming settlements in Florida, despite the checks 
she received ; Holland, with her flag displayed on every sea, had 
founded the New Netherlands (a province better known under its 
after-name of New York) : in a word, the whole European world 
was in movement around France, and in such a condition of 
things she could no longer remain stationary, or look on, while 
her enemies and rivals were strengthening themselves in America. 
But the earlier individuals to wh<»n the French Government con- 
fided the task of occupying a portion of the New World, aft^r Uie 
decease of the Marquis de la Eoche, merely turned their privileges 
to account in the form of speculative self-a^randisement. 

The sieur de Pont-Grav^, a rich merchant of St. Malo, fonned 
a plan to obtain, for his own exclusive benefit, a mon(^]y of tibe 
fur-trade both in Canada and Acadia ; and in order to gain this 
end, he took into his confidence a master-mariner named Chauvin, 
who besides having influential friends at court, had obtained some 
personal favour with the Government, from services in late wars. 
He obtained a royal grant in his own &vour, of all the powers and 
privileges conceded to La Roche, armed with which he set sail for 
Canada, and landed a dozen men at Tadoussac, in such forlorn 
plight, that they would have died of hunger during the winter, 
had they not been succoured by the natives of that country. 
Chauvin himself dying shortly thereafter, Pont-Grav^ would have 
found himself no further advanced than before, had not that luck- 
less officer's mantle fallen on ihe shoulders of the Commander de 
Chastes, Governor of Di^pe, who was now invested with all the 
privil^es granted to Chauvin. Trading interests, however, 
were but secondary objects with De Chastes ; but Pont-Grav^, 
whose sole aim had been to enrich himself, showed to him how 
needful the profits attending a monopolising trafiic would be found, 
to defray the unpaid cost attending the work of colonisation ; and 
persuaded the Commander to join with him in forming a trading 
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society, haying for its chief partners sevetal men of rank and the 
leading merchants of Rouen. All other preliminaries being ar- 
ranged, Captain Samuel Champlain, a distinguished naval officer, 
who had voyaged in the West Indies, land enjoyed favour atOourt, 
was invited to command an expedition, a&d otherwise to carry out 
the views of Pont-Grav4 and the oth^ associated adventureni. 
With three barks of the pettiest dimensions, each but of twelve 
to fifteen tons burden, Champlain set sail in 1603. Arrived in C»- 
nadian waters, he, accompanied by Pont-Orav^, ascended the river 
St. Lawrence as far as the Sault St. Louis. Upon his return to 
France, he showed a chart and relation of his voyage to his royal 
patron. King Henry was so well pleased therewith, that he pro- 
mised to countenance the objects in view with all his power ; and, 
M. de Chastes having died meanwhile, his functions devolved on 
Pierre du Gua, Sieur de Monts, Governor of Pons, and a place- 
man at Court. To him was accorded ^e monopoly of the fur- 
traffic in all parts of North America lying between Cape de Raze, 
in Newfoimdland, up to the 50th degree of north latitude, indu- 
sive. All Hugu^ot (French Protestant) adventurers, it was or- 
dained, were to enjoy in America, as in Fnmce at that time, fiiU 
freedom for their public worship; conditioned always, however, 
that ihey should iake no part in native prosely tiung ; the charge of 
converting the aborigines being exclusivdiy reserved for professors 
of the Gbtholio faith. 

Much good was expected to result from ih^ ent^prise, if only 
through the merits of its chief; M. de Monts being a man of supe- 
riebr talents and much experience. He was distinguished, also, as One 
ever seii^us f[>r the glory c^ his country. — The association, formed 
l^ his |HredecesiBor and still subsisting, was increased in number ; 
^veral of the chief merchants of La RocheUe «tnd other cities and 
towns jmning it. Four ships were manned and victualled : two 
' of which were destined to c<mimence tlie traffic for the ccmipany 
in pehxy at Tadoussac ; thence proceeding, to range the whole 
seaboard of New France, and seize all vessels found traffiekii^ 
with the natives, in violation of the royal prohibition. The two 
o^ber viBBSels were destined to bear Uie c(^onists embarked to siich 
landiog'-plaoes as should be agreed upon, and to aid in suitably 
locating them afterwards. Several gentlemen volunteers, some 
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soldiers, and a number of skilled artisans, were embarked in these 
vessels. 

It will already have been noted, that young men of family 
usually took part, from choice, in the early exploring or colon- 
izing expeditions which left France for distant regions. Gartier 
and Roberval were accompanied by such, in all their voyages. 
The restless and adventurous spirit which had largely manifested 
itself among French scions of nobility in the middle ages, during 
which time it originated warlike exploits in battle-fields extending 
firom the foggy coasts of England to the arid rocks about the 
river Jordan, — the adventurous spirit, we say, of the young nobles 
of olden France in the time of the crusades seemed to revive in 
such of their successors as sought, in America, a new and wider 
field for its exercise. But there were other influences at work, 
in some cases, which impelled men of gentle blood to self-expatri- 
ation at this time. Numbers of nobles and gentry had been 
ruined during recent civil wars in France or by the vicissitudes of 
the time ; while other nobles again, whose fortunes remained to 
them, desired to profit, by the chance now presented, of escaping 
firom the heavy pressure now laid upon their exorbitant caste, 
through a constant increase of the royal power, for the abridgment 
of its privileges and suppression of its disorders. To the latter 
class we may assign baron Jean de Poutrincourt, who embarked 
with Ghamplain, intending to settle in America with his family. 

The &hi[)S, with the emigrants. Catholic and Protestant, sailed 
from Havre-de-Gr^e in March 1604, and stood towards Acadia, 
which M. de Monts preferred to Canada, because of its milder 
climate. He wished to set out a month earlier, but the parliament 
(supreme court) of Normandy refused to register his nomination 
because he was a Protestant. The king had to interpose, and 
blamed the parliament ; reminding the judges that he was sending, 
along with M. de Monts, clergy of the best character. 

Acadia, then the chief place of resort for French traffic, was 
considered to be the finest country of New Franise ; and certainly 
It possesses fine ports, has a healthy and temperate climate, and a 
fertile soil in its middle r^on. Towards the seaboard, it abounds 
in copper-ore, iron-stone, coal, and gypsum. The coasts are fre- 
quented by a number of marine animals; as the whale, the sea- 
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wolf; the seal. Among tlie variety of its searfisb, we find cod, 
salmon, mackerel, herrings, aardines, Bhad, &c. Besides these 
advantages, it possesses yet otiiers over Canada, in having a finer 
situation for external commerce, and harbours accessible at aB 
seasons of the year. The Micmaos, or Souriquois Indians, who 
inhabited the country, were at once bold of heart and gentle in 
their manners ; they received the French at first with a kindness 
which never abated to the last. In a word, M. de Monts had no 
reason to repent of the preference he had shown for their country, 
as well suited in every respect for present colonisation. 

The first place landed at was Port Rossignol, now Liverpool. 
Afterwards the adventurers coasted the Peninsula, as far as the 
bottom of the bay of Fundy, — called " la Baie Fran9aise " by M. 
de Monts. 

While voyaging along the ooajst, the vessels entered a spacious 
basin, surrounded with smiling slopes, cleft with river-courses, 
their waters being lost in the sea. Poutrincourt, diarmed with 
the beauty of the locality, willed to settle here: accordingly, 
having obtained a grant of the land, he named the settlement 
about to be fonned, Port-Royal. A^r having circumnavigated ihe 
Baie Fran9aise, M. de Monts pursued his voyage to the southward ; 
and Ghamplain, who had sailed in advance, discovered first the 
St. John*s river, and next the river Ste. Croix. It was in an 
islet at the moutibi of the latter, that M. Monts concluded to dis- 
embark his colonists, the fine season being &r spent. But the 
choice be made was not a haj^y one : for, when winter fairly set 
in, his people found no wood or water near ; and scurvy breaking 
out, thirty-six of the people died of it. As soon as spring returned, 
he made haste to quit the place, and set out in quest of a more 
suitable locality, further to the southward. After having coasted 
the shores of lower Canada, and what was afterwards the sear 
board of New England, as far as Cape Cod, M. de Monts, perceiv* 
ing no locality thereabouts which united all the conditions he desi* 
derated, turned helm and returned to Acadia ; where, he found, 
Pont-Qrav^ had arrived, while he was absent, with forty additional 
colonists. This opportune reinforcement raised the spirits of all, 
whieh were at a low ebb, owing to the privations and diseases 
the people had suffered during the past winter. The entire 
Vol. I. — ^F 
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body of colonists set out for Port-Eoyal, and began to constrnot 
that town, which is now better known as Annapolis. 

In autumn ensuing, M. Monts returned to France. He there 
found public feeling very unfavourable to his enterprise, owing to 
the reports set a-going by the unassociated peltry merchants, 
whose interests were endangered by his monopolies, that the cli- 
mate of Acadia was unhealthy, and that such establishments as his 
were injurious to individuals and costly to the state. He feared, 
for a moment, that the Society, thus discredited, would be broken 
up, for want of the aid without which, he concluded, nothing du- 
rable would be effected for colonisation ; he resolved, therefore, to 
remain in France, to prevent, if he possibly could, such a disaster ; 
and M. de Poutrincourt, who had returned also to France to gather 
emigrants, was ordered to fiU the place of governor-substitute for 
M. de Monts. But before the former could reach Port-Royal, the 
colonists were already on their way home, thinking that they had 
been left to their own resources entirely. 

The individual who had rendered the greatest service at Port- 
Eoyal was the celebrated Lescarbot, a person of great acquire- 
ments, and the first to point out the true means to found a colony 
solidly. He uiged that proper culture of the land, being indis- 
pensable to success, was the one thing needful: and, adding 
example to precept, himself showed his fellow-colonists how to set 
about it. Some he cheered on, others he shamed into activity, says 
our authority ; he was loved by every one, and this none the less 
that all knew he never spared himself when the general weal was 
in question. Not a day passed that he did not set a-going some 
new work of utility, constantly bringing into play his scientific 
acquirements along with the manual labour he either practised or 
stimulated. It is to Lescarbot that we owe the best memorials 
we now possess regarding the foundation of Acadia. Therein 
we may discern the superior mind and the practised pen of a man 
equally capable to write the history of a colony, as to lay its foun- 
dations. 

Spurred on by a mind so intelligent and so practical, the colo- 
nists forthwith busily engaged themselves, some in charring wood, 
while others took to road-making in the forests. Up to this time, 
die people ground their grain with hand-mills : a water-mill was now 
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oonstnicted and put in action, thos setting free many pairs of active 
hands for more skilled labour. Lescarbot showed the colonists how 
to make fire-bricks; and to construct a furnace, with apparatus for 
clarifying the gum of the fir and making pitch : in a word, the 
most advanced experience of the useful arts in that day was put 
in practice in the new settlement. The aborigines, astonished to 
Bee numberless objects taking shape before their eyes, admiringly 
exclaimed, " How many things these Normans know !'' 

It was, however, during the three years of this busy industry, 
which promised to do so much for the colony, that two misfortunes 
fell upon it and ruined all. The first blow was this : a party of 
Dutchmen, conducted to the Society's depot by a vagabond emigrant, 
seized a whole year's store of peltries there accumulated, and bore 
them off as a prize ; the second and fatal blow was dealt by the 
m^chants of St. Malo, who found means to bring about a revo- 
cation of the Society's monopoly of the traffic in peltry. As soon 
as authenticated intelligence arrived of these disasters, the colon- 
ists at once determined to quit Fort-Eoyal. It was an unfortu- 
nate and even uncalled-for renunciation ; for, had the people 
struggled on till the coming year, it is probable that means for 
thdr future subsistence would have been secured, and that the 
final establishment of the colony, by them, would have become a 
certainty. 

M. de Poutrincourt, who had always governed the settlement, 
was a great favourite of the natives of the locality ; many of whom 
shed tears while regretMly escorting him to the shore, when about 
to sail for France. Such, indeed, was the respect of these people 
for the French generally, that when they returned three years 
afterwards (in 1610), the fort and every other erection, with all that 
they contained, was found just as they were on the day of departure 
of ^&x late possessors. 

When M. de Poutrincourt thus left, it was his design (proba- 
bly communicated to the natives) that he would soon return ; as 
trusting to find partners rich enough to aid him effectively in 
continuing his work of colonisation. Certain persons of rank, 
indeed, during two years after his arrival in France, made pro- 
mises of their assistance, but never meant to be realised : which 
b^ng at last perceived by their dupe, he sought for help in another 
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direction, and soon found it; for early in 1610, be eonolnded a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement with two leading traders of Dieppe, named 
Bujardin and Duqu§ne, for the equipment of a new expedition. 
When all was ready, he set sail for Acadia, taking with him a 
body of colonists, including skilled artisans, all of a superior dass. 
But, unhappily, the assassination of Henry lY taking place soon 
thereafter (May 14), the blight which for the time fell up(m 
France itself, extended itself even to its remotest settlement at la 
Bale Fran^aise. A system of conjoint despotism and intrigue 
succeeding, under the queen-dowager and her minister Goncini, to 
the conciliating polity of the late king, brought about events 
which first called trouble on Port-Boyal, and finally caused its 
second fall. 

As soon as Goncini attained the chief power, the Jesuits, by his 
means, forced M. de Poutrincourt to receive them as missionaries 
into his settlement. His partners, who were either Huguenots, or 
men who had prejudices against the Jesuits, whom they r^arded 
afi authors of the League and of the murder of Henry lY, prefer- 
red to retire from the Acadian association rather than to admit these 
religievx into the colony. But the Jesuit missionaries were sus- 
tained by the marchioness de Guercheville, who proclaimed herself 
the patroness of American missions. She secured their admission by 
buying up the dormant rights that M. de Monts had over Acadia, 
and which she proposed to obtain a renewal of, intending to put Pou- 
trincourt himself under her dependence. In &ct, the son of the 
latter was obliged, soon afterwards, to conclude an arrangement 
with her, that subsistence for the Jesuit missionaries should be 
had out of the produce of the fisheries and the peltry trade of the 
colony ; an exaction which, says Lescarbot, tended directly to deprive 
those who would have taken part in the colonisation, of the means 
for doing so. That judicious author remarks, that '^ if a contribu- 
tion of a seignorial nature were due to any one, it certainly was to 
Poutrincourt, and not to the Jesuits, who could not subsist without 
him. What I mean is this : first give our aid to the common- 
wealth, without which ihe church cannot exist; insomuch as 
(said an early prelate) the church cometh of the repubKo, while 
ihe republic proceedeth not from the church." 

A portion of the px>fit8 aocming from the traffic in pdtij by 
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tiie colonists, was however set apart for tlie sustentation of the 
Jesuit missions, to 1^ detriment of Port-BoyaL The Protestants 
and snch of the Catholics of France as were partisans of Sally's 
polity, fermed the most industrioas section of the French people ; 
and being so, were naturally the chief friends of commerce and 
colonisation. 

Dissensions were not slow to break out in consequence. These 
were followed by hostile measures : the Jesuits, in the name of their 
pc^nt patroness, seizing Poutrincourt's trading vessels, and origin- 
ating imprisonings and lawsuits which ejQfected bis ruin. This re- 
duced the people of Port-Boyal, to whom he could not send sup- 
plies of provisions, to starve through a whole winter upon acorns, 
beech-mast, and such wild roots as they could grub up. After hav- 
ing thus crippled Poutrincourt, the marchioness ceased to be a 
partner in his association, and withdrew with her Jesuits to other 
localities, leaving Port-Eoyal desolate. Champlain did all he 
aovli to avert this catastropiie, by advisipg the lady to join with 
M» de Mcmts in carrying out the enterprise she thus abandoned ; 
but this she refused to do, because the latter was a Calvinist. Be- 
cddes the obstacles thus assigned, the members of the Society of 
Jesus were bent upon forming in Acadia an establishment similar 
to that they had in Paraguay, in order that the French colony 
^i^uld be entirely at their devotion likewise ; but this attempt 
of theirs had the most unfortunate results, as the sequel proves. 

Meantime the protectress of the French Jesuits in Acadia, aided 
by the Queen-dowager, got fitted out, at Harfleur, an armed veE- 
gel, and gave the command of it to La Saussaye, one of her favor- 
ites. The destination of La Saussaye was Port-Boyal, in view of 
removing the Jesuits ; but he proceeded, in the first place, towards 
the river Penobscot (P^itagoit), the valley of which stream Father 
Biart had explored the year before. His course being impeded 
by misty weather, however, he was fain to disembark his people at 
the island of Monts-Deserts, where he commenced a settlement 
which he named St. Sauveur ; which at first seemed to thrive 
beyond his most sanguine hopes, but a political storm was gather- 
ing, which, when it burst, at once crushed the colony of the Holy 
Saviour. 

At this time England claimed the whole territory of north-east- 
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em America from its southern seaboard up to the 45th parallel of 
north latitude, including, as of course, the central r^on of Acah 
dia. France, on the other hand, contended that its share of the 
north-eastern parts of the continent and its adjoining islands, 
descended to lat. 40^ N. ; whence it followed, that whilst La Saos- 
saye believed himself to be within the limits of New France while 
at St. Sauveur, the English insisted that its site was theirs. Fol- 
lowing up this pretension, Captain Argall, from Virginia, proceed- 
ed to dislodge the French therefrom. He was stimulated to this 
invasion by the double motive of a desire for plunder, and by his 
prejudices against the French Catholics, to whom he attributed 
the ruin of Poutrincourt. He appeared suddenly before the then 
quite defenceless port^ with a ship of 14 guns ; and some show 
of resistance being made, he assaulted and sacked the place with- 
out mercy. Father Gilbert du Thet was killed in the attack.* 

By way of legalising this act of piracy (for such it was), Argall 
filched the commission granted to La Saussaye, and affected to 
consider La Saussaye and his people, thus deprived of their offi- 
cial voucher, as unaccredited adventurers. By degrees, however, 
his harsh deportment towards them softened, and he proposed to 
those among the Calvinists who could gain their living by hard 
labour, to accompany him to James-town (Virginia), where, after 
a year's toil, it was promised they should be restored to their 
country. A dozen of such accepted his offer ; the rest, including 
La Saussaye and Father Mass^, preferred trusting themselves to a 
frail boat, in which they embarked for La Heve; where they 
found a vessel of St. Malo, in which they took passage to France. 
The twelve persons who had taken Argall at his word were con- 
founded at being cast into prison, and treated as pirates, upon 
landing at James-town. They demanded in vain a realisation of 

• The French at that time held on to Acadia, because it covered their 
fisheries ; the English coveted it because the peninsula lay in the road 
of their encroachments. Setting apart Argall's personal motives, he 
made no scruple of thus attacking a French colony in time of peace, 
founded on debatable territory, for he knew that his countrymen were 
willing to solve a moot question of national rights by a preliminary 
seizure. 
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their oapitnlationwitli Argall, ani were oondemned to die ! Ar- 
gall, thinking that matters had gone far enon^, and fearing that 
trouble might fall upon himself, through his abstraction of De 
Sanssaye's commission, sent it to the Qoyemor, Sir Thomas Dale, 
and confessed all. 

At sight of the above-mentioned document, and in consequence 
of a number of the facts relating to the aspirations of France 
which transpired during the inquest that followed, the Govern- 
ment of Virginia resolved to drive all Frenchmen from every 
point occupied by them to the southward of 45^ N. lat. A 
squadron of three armed vessels was accordingly sent, under the 
orders of Argall, to carry out the resolution thus adopted ; Father 
Biart and the entrapped men of St. Sauveur being sent at the same 
time. This Jesuit was accused afterwards, too hastily doubtless, 
of now piloting his country's enemies to Port-Royal, out of hatred 
to M. Biencourt, then Qovemor there, with whom he had some 
misunderstandings previously, in Acadia. 

The fleet b^an by razing to the ground all that remained of 
Ste. Croix ; a bootless vengeance, seeing that it had been abandon- 
ed for several years. It then stood for Port-Royal, the inhabi- 
tants of which were labouring in their grounds, five miles dis- 
tant. Argall set fire to the town ; as also to the fort. In two hours' 
time the whole was a shapeless mass of smoking ruins. The 
French, perceiving the flames, hastened to the scene of destruction 
ere yet it was complete. Father Biart, trying to persuade them, 
thus deprived of their all, to seek shelter with their invaders, as 
their chief was a ruined man, was repulsed with indignation. 
One colonist, in particular, lifted a hatchet to kill him, saying that 
he was a traitor, and the cause of all the mischief. 

Thus was Port-Royal thrice destroyed or devastated, througli 
divers evil chances. This time its perdition was complete. Many 
of its late inhabitants took refuge in the woods around, with the 
aborigines ; others found their way to the settlement which Cham- 
plain had formed beside the river St. Lawrence. Poutrincourt, 
who still lingered in Acadia, immediately returned home. Upon 
his arrival, he took service in the army ; and soon afterwards was 
killed at the siege of M^ri-sur-Seine, which he had undertaken to 
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redncei, during tbe seditions which accompanied the esponsak of 
^e young king.^ 

Poutrincourt may be li^arded as ihe real founder of Port-Royal, 
and even of Acadia itself, as a French colony ; for the destruo- 
tion of Port-Eoyal did not cause the abandonment of the pro- 
vince, which ceased not to be occupied, at some point or other, by 
the remaining colonists ; whose number was augmented, from time 
to time, by other immigrants. 

The home government, while the events we have lately noticed 
were in progriesB, took little or no heed of the colony as a national 
dependency. The Queen-regent's court was a focus of intrigues 
which eventuated in a civil war, and put the independence of the 
kingdom in peril.f It was not a time for attending to the wants 
of the impoverished French Acadians, or for avenging the mis* 
deeds of the piraticd Argall. Poutrincourt, seeing the hopdesB* 
ness of the case, made no formal representation of th^ wrongs y 
unless we take for such, a useless measure addressed to the Ad- 
miralty of Guienne, against Father Biart. 

The marchioness de Guercheville, however, was more active : 
she despatched La Saussaye to London, to claim a i^l indemnity 
for the loss she had incurred through the illegal acts of the invad- 
ing Yii^nians ; and her demands, backed by the French ambassa- 
dor, were in part complied with. She now recognised, but too 
late, the fault she had committed in not leaving Acadia in the 
charge of Poutrincourt, as Champlain counselled ; a mistake, the 
discredit of which she indirectly imputed to Father Cotton, con- 
fessor of Louis XIII4 But led away by a sjj^urious seal, she 
thought it would be unsafe to entrust a Calvinist with the diree- 
tion of an establishment, the chief end of which, in her estima- 
tion at least, was the propagation of the Catholic faith among the 
heathen. 



• The commencement of the rei^ of Louis XIII was si^alised by in- 
testine troubles, which were but indififerently appeased by the pacifica- 
tion of St. M^nehould, in the year 1614. — JB. 

t " The Spanish ambassador, noting the almost general anarchy pre- 
vailing in France, advised his master to profit by the occasion to dis- 
member the kingdom, rather than to consolidate it by the marriage of 
his daughter with Louis.'' — Anqubtil. 

t "Le Pere Cotton, famous for his souplesse and his izi trigues,'' says 
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SUPPLEItfENT TO CHAPTER FIRST, BOOK P^EUST, 

On page 103, vol. I. of the edition of 1845, the following para- 
graph followed that ending with the words ^' other European 

nations :" — " This conduct of France, viewed in its political as- 
pect, merits not equal praise, especially in r^ard of the pernici- 
ous sway she exercised over the moral r^ulations of her colonies. 
In Canada, for example, firom a fear of shocking the savages by 
a juxtaposition of men of diverse religious creed, the government 
was induced to permit none but Catholics to become settlers 
among them. Thus while Catholicism was obliged to permit Pro- 
testantism to subsist at its side in the mother country, it had 
force sufficient to exclude it totally in the plantations beyond sea; 
a spirit of exclusion which, antecedent to the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, adumbrated that overturning of the system of 
compromise fallen upon by Henry IV and Sully. The liberal 
and somewhat republican tendencies of the Huguenot mind, made 
the Protestant party always appear menacing to the crown ; while 
the court viewed with a very different eye the submission of the 
Catholics and the higher clergy, as hostile at the least as the royal 
power to the liberty of the masses." 

And again, page 122 of the first edition, chapter i. book I. 

» 

Dulaure, "was confessor to Henry lY as well as to his successor. His 
iDfluence over the former was great, though the king liked him little and 
many of the king's subjects still less." A conceit of the time respecting 
this Jesuit has come down to ours : Some one remarking that His 
Majesty always desired to do right, though right was not always done 
by his agents, a punster exclaimed, *' Que voulez-vouz 1 le roi a les 
oreilles bourr^es tellement de Cotton." (The royal ear is so stu£fed 
with Cotton^ that the complaints of his people are shut out.) 

In 1611, the first arrival of the Jesuits from France took place in 
Acadia. Peres Biard and Masse were earliest in this field of missionary 
labour. In the Relation of the year we find the following passage :— 
" A great fruit of the mission is the confidence and friendship the Aca- 
dian savages have for the French, we being so familiar with them .... 
Some English coming in their way, as we once saw ourselves, they rush- 
ed upon them, but success did not crown their assault. And, late in 
1611, some Dutch landing to take in water, they fell upon them and 
killed six with the captain. R. 1611 , ch. 24. — B, 
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ends with the following sentences, which have been omitted in the 

last edition : — " it is very deplorable that the interest of the 

colony, and that of reli^on, have not always been identical. 

" Despite the nnllity of its results in our day, we cannot but 
admire such religions enthusiasm as that of Madame de Guerche- 
villa, and which led her to sacrifice a part of her fortune for the 
conversion of the heathen. But while rendering all the justice 
due to her for a devotedness which ought to appear sublime in this 
age of cold calculation and self-seeking interestedness, the ques- 
tion still recurs, why did such charitable works bear no perman- 
ent firuit, or operate ultimately for the advantage of France ? It 
is true that, at the time indicated, men's experience had not as 
yet taught them that the interest of religion itself demanded the 
sacrifice of all else, for the advancement and consolidation of 
the colonies ; for, these failing, either the perdition of the missions 
must needs follow, or at least their after success would become 
problematical in the highest d^ree." 



CHAPTER 11. 

CANADA.* 
1608-1628. 

H. de Monts abandons Acadia for Canada.— Foundation of Qnebec.-— 
Conspiracy against Champlain punished. — Alliance with the AI- 
gonquins, &c.— First expedition against the Iroquois. — Second expe- 
dition against the same. — M. de Monts retires from Canadian affairs. — 
The count de Soissons replaces him. — Death of the latter. — The 
prince de Cond^ appointed lieutenant-general (viceroi) of Canada. 
-—Champlain forms a Society possessing a monopoly of the peltry 
traffic. — Opposition made to this Society's exclusive privileges.— « 
The prince de Cond^ sells his commission to admiral de Montmo- 
rency. — Champlain's treaty with the Huron tribes. — He explores the 
Outaouais (or Ottawa) river, and discovers Lake Ontario and Lake 
Nipissing. — Third expedition against the Iroquois. — Treaty of peace 
with the Algonquins and other tribes. — The duke de Yentadour 
becomes lieutenant-general of New France.-^Arrival of the Jesuits 
in Canada. — Champlain leaves for France. — Cardinal de Richelieu 
dissolves Champlain's company, and constitutes the asssociatlon 
denominated " Society of the Hundred Partners." 

The sieur de Monts^ as we have seen, abandoned Acadia in 1607. 
His whole attention was now turned to Canada. Two motives 
impelled him to persevere in his projects : a desire to enlarge the 
French possessions in America ; and a hope he cherished, of being 

* The series of years printed at the head of this chapter mark the 
limits of an epoch in which it may be said that Canada and its depen- 
cies were refounded. The wars of France against foreign powers, and 
the worse hostilities waged between her own sons, during most of the 
previous century, had now terminated. The kingdom was prospering 
under the conciliatory sway of Henry the Fourth ; whose deficiencies 
as a ruler were compensated by the administrative talents, economical 
spirit, and orderly habits of his prime minister and confidant, Maximilian 
de Bethune, duke of Sully. There were therefore time, inclination, and 
pecuniary means ready to be employed in ameliorating the situation of the 
French settlements in America ; which had been allowed, through the 
troubles and impoverishment of the mother country, to become almost 
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able, at a future time, to reach the Pacific Ocean by a North-west 
passage. The possibility or otherwise of such a desideratum being 
realized, — a moot question ever since the age of Columbus, and 
still an unsolved problem, — was left to our own times to settle. 

Ai^r having obtained from the king (1607) a renewal of his 
privil^es for one year, M. de Monts appointed Champlain his 
lieutenant, and along with his partners equipped two vessels : 
one, to traffic at Tadoussac ; the other, to bear the colonists who 
were to commence a settlement near the St. Lawrence. 

The expedition arrived at Stadacon^ (Quebec) on the third 
day of July. Champlain's people disembarked at the point of 
land now occupied by the lower town of the present city of Quebec. 
They forthwith cleared a site, and erected cabins for temporary 
flheltering-places. 

Nature herself would seem to have formed the table-land whose 
bases are bathed by the rivers St. Lawrence, Cap Rouge and St. 
Charles, as the cradle, first, of a colony ; next, the central point 

extinct as organised dependencies. [It was, indeed, fall time that the vain- 
glorious title of " New France " should be other than an emptj sound ; 
and from this date, the enormous territories which France claimed for 
herself and called a great colony, though still a huge wilderness merely, 
should have its skirts at least trimmed with the edgings of civilisation. 
If. de Monteil, in his great work, Histoire des Frangais des divers Etati^ 
writing of early French colonisation, real and unreal, in North Americfti 
puts the folio wiug words in the mouth of an interlocutor : " The English, 
fbr a time, did little more than show themselves in the western seas 
aad touch at various points of their shores. The other nations of 
Europe remained mere spectators of what was going on. I make 
Bjo. exception of the French, however ; their national pride never yet 
would let them play so simple n part. But still their sea-captains, sent 
to the scene of action — ^Verrazano, Oartier, ham plain, Ribou, Villega- 
gnon, Laroque, and several others — did nothing or little more than 
embark for America, disembark there, build a few wooden forts, leave 
behind them a handful of miserable wretches (pauvres diables) and 
return to France forthwith. Nevertheless, you will find, in maps of the 
lime, North America parcelled out with its Terres Neuves, Canada, 
Florida, &c. There you may see rivers with French names, such as 
American Seines, Loires, and Garonnes ; and new cities (on paper) 
called Charles- Ville, Henri-Ville, &c. Ah! our geographers hare 
achieved many more conquests than our captains.''— £.] 
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ot an after empire. It htbb noft to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Hie taot of Oham^^ain led him at once to pitch upon this locality 
as a proper head-quarters for the projected estabHshment. Having 
&irly set his hands to work, Ohamplain soon saw rise before him 
a fort, of some extent aad respectable strength ; while several 
labourers were busied in clearing contiguous land for tillage, or 
in other useM and urgent works. The foundations of a town, 
yet to become one of the most famous cities of the New World, 
were now being laid in the presence of wondering red men of the 
woods. 

The etymology of the name of Quebec, like that of Canada, has 
been the subject of much learned discussion ; but the question now 
soaroely admits of a doubt : Quebec owes its name neither to the 
exclamatory wonder of a Norman, struck with the peculiar features 
of the site and bold «oenery around it ; nor yet to the patriotio 
pbety of another compatriot of the founder, said to have attributed 
to the locality a name dear to his recollections : in a word, Oham- 
plain asserts positivdy ihat he landed at a place which the nativee 
eaUed K&)ecj whidb word meant, in their language, a 9tradt; 
thus indicating the narrows between St. Lawrence and Cap Rouge^ 
where tfce great river is not more than 500 rods (yerges) wide.* 

Hardly had the French gained a £x>thold on a part of the Ca- 
nadian soil and ^made beginnings to clear it, than a plot was got 

* The word QuehtCy pronoiiDced Ouabtc in the Algonqmn vemacalar, 
says Mr. Stanislas YasBal, signifies ditroitj a strait. That gentleman 
(whose mother was an Abenaqais),who speaks several native dialects and 
has passed most of his life among the aborigines, assures ns that the word is 
purely Indian.«-M. Malo, a missionary, in the year 1848, among the tribes 
of the Golf of St. Lawrence, also assures us that the word KibeCy in Bfie- 
mac idiom, has the above signification : the rev. gentleman himself had 
no doubt that the name of Quebec is of native origin. The proper 
applicatkm of the word is adjectival ; viz. vlosedjObttrttcted. 

[It was rather unusual, in any part of colonised North America, English 
or French, to adopt native names already in use for the sites of settle* 
meiits. That of Quebec must have been an ezception, seeing that Gham* 
plain speiaks so positively as above : else it were just possible that the 
same of Oaudebec-sur-Seine in Normandy, carelessly pronounced, was 
tiaastbrred by the settlers, many being Normans, to the new town bnilt 
. near 9kbecde riiri^£, riverain promonto]7:or bluff<-^-^.] 
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up which menaced the Bettlement with ruin. The severe disci- 
pline maintained by their chief, served for a pretext to Jean 
Puval, a Norman locksmith, to cut him off. This man, who was 
both violent and courageous, and had distinguished himself in war 
against the savages of Acadia, drew in several colonists to take 
port in the proposed murder of their governor. The conspirators 
proposed, when he was thus disposed of, either by cord or bullet, 
to pillage the stores and take refuge in Spain with the booty. 
Some days before the prescribed time for putting in act what had 
been proposed, one of the party, stung with remorse, confessed 
everything and named his accomplices, as indeed, upon the trial, 
all the others did, yet were they severally sentenced to death ; but 
Duval only was executed : the rest were sent as felons to France, 
where the king pardoned them. The example thus made, however, 
sufficed to keep down a spirit of mutiny among the colonists.^ 

Champlain had been invested with ample powers, executive, 
l^islative, and judicial — ^all which devolved upon his next suc- 
cessors in order. These powers constituted a real despotism; 
tempered, nevertheless, with usages and formalities; but which 
temperings, by degrees became less and less operativcf 

The governors, as will be seen below, had no other curb put upon 
their absolutism, than such as might arise out of the official advice 

* Champlain ; Lescarbot. 

t Thus ran the constitutive terms of " instructions'' in the earlj goy- 
emors' commissions :— " .... in times of peace, repose, and tranquillity, 
to command and govern, both by sea and land ; to ordain, decide, and 
cause to execute all that jou shall judge ought to and can be done for 
maintaining, keeping, and preserving the said places put under jour 
power and authority, in the forms and ways, and by the means, pre- 
scribed by Our ordinances. And to enable you to carry out your views, 
you are authorised to commission, constitute, and establish all offices 
whatsoever, whether for afifairs of war, or of justiciary and police, in the 
first resort ; and, in the second resort, to indicate and present deferred 
causes before Us, so that these may be finally decided on : such letters, 
titles, and requisites to be given as may be necessary. And according 
as affairs occur, you shall in person, with the advice of prudent and capable 
persons, prescribe— subject to Our good pleasure— all laws, statutes, and 
ordinances ; in so &r as they may conform to our own, in regard of such 
things and concernments as are not provided for by these presents.** 
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given them by a council, the members of which they nominated 
themselves, and whose opinions they were not bound to carry into 
practice. Such powers as we have detailed, or powers very similar 
in nature and extent, were del^ated to all the founders of provinces 
in North America, setting aside a few exceptions in the English 
colonial provinces. A despotism like this was not inconvenient at 
an early stage of the progress of any colony ; because, in respect of 
the early French settlements at least, most of their members were 
in the pay of a governor or of a company. But in proportion as 
the colonies extended and became populous, they fashioned their 
institutions after the model of those of the mother country of each ; 
unless, indeed, taking into account differing conditions of existence, 
such a pattern it was impossible to copy exactly. 

Ghamplain found that, since the days of Jacques Cartier, 
aboriginal Canada had been metamorphosed by revolutions among 
its contending tribes. Stadacon^ and Hochelaga existed no more ; 
and it did not seem that the same native populations as those of 
Cartier's day possessed the country which had those places for 
their head-quarters. Had these settlements been destroyed in 
war, or had their possessors removed to other locations, better 
suited for the chase or the fishery? — Golden* reports that the 
Five Nations (Iroquois) once occupied the environs of Mont-Hoyal, 
whence the Algonquins drove them, according to an accredited 
tradition of these nations themselves. Eevolutions of this kind 
are not uncommon among savage tribes. 

It is inferrible, from the silence of Cartier upon the subject, 
that the wars between the Iroquois and the other savage nations 
of Canada had not b^un when he wrote. He speaks only of the 
Toudaments, a seaboard tribe, between Acadia and Manhattan 
(New York). This people traversed the All^hanies, to ravage 
parts of the Laurentian valley. 

In Champlain's time, again, ilie country had inhabitants yet 
more barbarous than those encountered by Cartier. The tribes 
now generally found manifested signs of sufferii^, which proved 
that they were oppressed and overborne by other savages, of su- 
perior courage or greater craft than themselves. In their deq>air 



* Oolden : Hutory of the Five Nations of Canada. 
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of holdi&g out i^ainst the latter, they eagedy floaght an alliaxree 
with the French, against the Iroqnois, who oeoupied the forests 
southward of Lake Ontario. These Iroquois were of the Huron 
type of ab<»rigines, and formed five nations in oonfederation. (Me 
of these nations was divided into three tribes ; bearing, sever^y, 
the appellations of Turtles, Bears, and Wolves. The Iroquois were 
mentally superior to all other native nations of North America. 

Uninformed of the strength and nature of the c(mfedaration, 
and naturally anxious most to stand well with his nearest native 
neighbours, Ghampkdn accepted, perhaps rashly, the proposal 
above mentioned ; which embarked the colony in wars that lasted 
for more than a century. He expected that, by securing the people 
of one of the native tribes for friends, he might not only break 
up the Iroquois confederation, but ultimately subdue (ht awe into 
neutrality atl other tribes disposed to be troublesome to the Fr^dh. 
He knew not the &ct, that alien colonists had ranged themselveB 
with the Iroquois, and were ready to sustain th^ pretensions, so 
as to counterwork the polity he meant to pursue. 

The Iroquois had now become the terror of all the North Ameri- 
ean aborigines out of their own pale. Thus when the Agniers took 
arms against the tribes of New England, the cry of alarm, passing 
fitWL hill to hill, ^^ The Iroqucos are coming !" chilled every heart, 
par^tmdlev^ arm ; and having arrived, o^er native men, women, 
and children were used to flee before them, as sheep from wolves. 
The Iroquois, from policy, took great care to keep up this dread ; 
and sought, upon every occasion, to persuadb other nations that 
themselves were invincible. 

M. Pont^rav^, having arrived from Europe with two vessels, 
full of men, Champlain set out, with his Indian allies, to attack 
the cantons. July 29, 1609, he met their forces on the bordera 
of the lake which bears his name. Both sides foorthwith prepared 
for the action, which did not take place, however, till next day. 
During the intervening nii^ht, the savages beguiled the time with 
dances, song, and provocative taunts launched at the native fees 
before them, in the style of warriors of the hercac ages of Greece, 
as recorded by Homer. [1] When day dawned, a body of Iroquois, 
200 strong, advanced slowly, but with steady step and much con* 
fidence, to the attack, headed by three chie% each distinguished by 
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a large bunoh of feathers on Hs head. The allies of Champlain, 
who had only three of his men at hand, the rest of his people not hay- 
ing come up, drew up into two separate corps, and put him forward 
as their leader, telling the French to aim principally at the enemy's 
chiefs. The Iroquois, when within thirty steps of their foes, 
stood still in wonder upon observing the unknown auxiliaries in 
the van of battle. Recovering from their surprise, they answered 
a flight of arrows from their adversaries with another ; but when the 
French discharged their firelocks and' shot dead two of the chiefs, 
and mortally wounded another, the entire horde fled to the woods, 
and, being hotly pursued thither by their triumphant antagonists, 
several more were killed and some of them taken prisoners. 

Only fifteen or sixteen of the victors were wounded in this 
action, and none of them killed. They pillaged their enemies' 
camp and began a hasty retreat. Evening being come, they took 
one of their captives, and, first causing him to sing the native 
chaunt of death, prelusive to his coming fate, they tortured him 
in the modes usual with them upon such occasions. Champlain, 
shocked at their barbarity, asked leave to put the wretched man 
out of further pain by a quick despatch ; but this was not allowed 
until the tormentors had exhausted every device of savage cruelty. 

Towards autumn, Champlain returned to France. King Henry, 
then at Fontainebleau, received him favourably, and listened, with 
much interest, to the report he gave of the state of Canada : or, 
rather, as that prince now chose to call his American dependencies, 
" New France." 

But M. de Monts was unable, notwithstanding, to obtain a re- 
newal of his monopoly of the peltry traffic: adverse interests 
proved more potent than his credit at court could overcome. Yet 
although all the means that now remained for him to rely upon 
were the pecuniary resources of his partners, and the expected 
profits accruing from the traffic, — despite the competition of other 
parties, he dared to hope that he might still realise enough to 
balance the outlay occasioned by the needs of the infant colony : 
and thus confiding in his fortunes, he equipped two vessels, which 
he entrusted to Champlain, who set sail for Quebec. 

The Indians, meanwhile, were impatient at the prolonged ab- 
sence of the French chief, under whose orders they were eager to 

Vol. I.- 
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was closed, and the whole shares were allotted to the two other 
trading marts in equal moieties. Constituted to endure for eleven 
years, the l^ality of the association was ratified by the prince de 
Gond^ and confirmed by the Eling : a high sanction which, when 
notified to the Rochelle merchants, caused them to repent of their 
obstinacy ; because all l^al trading competition was now shut out, 
a result they had not anticipated. They continued, however, to 
carry on a contraband trafBc in opposition to the new association ; 
this being all the easier because of the impossibility, in those days, 
of effectually guarding the coasts and interior water-ways of so 
extensive a region as Canada. Champlain, who expected great 
returns from the society's traffic, caused a site to be cleared in the 
vicinity of Montreal, for erecting a fort to protect the factory 
intended to be opened in the island of that name. He concluded, 
at the same time, a treaty of alliance and trade with the Hurons, 
a party of which nation, 200 in number, had come on a visit ; and 
the chiefs gave him permission to commence a settlement in their 
country, if he found its soil suitable for the purpose. 

Constantly scanning the country situated near the sources of 
the St. Lawrence and its chief tributaries, Champlain's atten- 
tion specially fixed itself, in 1613, on the regions of the north. An 
adventurer assured him that, in company with some Algonquins, 
he once arrived at a remote sea-shore, where he had seen fragments 
of a wrecked English vessel. He wished to ascertain if this 
report were true, which the discovery of Hudson's Bay, in 1602, 
had rendered probable enough. But, having ascended the Ottawa 
nearly to its sources without coming to any sea, he retraced his 
course. 

The discovery of Lake Ontario, in 1615, was an ample compen- 
sation for previous disappointments in his indefatigable explora- 
tions. He was at the Sault St. Louis, when the Hurons and the 
Outaouais arrived, to claim again his aid in repelling the Iroquois, 
who always obstructed their path. Accordingly, he si^t out for 
Cahiagu^, on Lake Ontario, where the allies had assembled their 
forces. Ascending the Ottawa, he reached Lake Nipissing, about 
sixty leagues north-east of Lake Huron ; then descending south- 
ward, he reached Lake Ontario, late in July. Champlain was the 
first European who visited the ^'fresh-water sea/' as he called 
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Ontario ; then, as now, a huge natural mirror, but at that time 
reflecting on its surface only the skirts of wild woodlands, instead 
of the smiling mages of flourishing cities and towns which stud its 
shores at the present day. 

Operations forthwith commenced; for all that was needful to reach 
the Iroquois, was merely to traverse the St. Lawrence. The savages, 
foreseeing what they had to expect, were found solidly intrenched ; 
and by this means they effectually resisted the assaults of their 
native foes, who advanced in disorderly fashion, in spite of all the 
French could do to regulate their movements. Thus repulsed, 
their distrust of themselves now became as depressing, as their 
confidence had been high before. Nought was thought of but a 
retreat, and this was effected happily without loss. 

Champlain, who had received two wounds in the affair, de- 
manded the aid of two guides to conduct him to Montreal ; this 
being denied to him under different pretexts, he was obliged to 
winter among the natives. But he did not pass the season 
idly : making himself acquainted with the Ontarian regions around, 
and visiting, in especial, the Neutral nation, a race of natives which 
kept up friendly relations with all the battling tribes around. 

Champlain did not return to the Sault St. Louis till next June. 
A report of his death had gained currency, during the interval ; 
therefore great was the joy of the colonists upon his re-appearing 
among them, after making discoveries which gave added celebrity 
to his name. 

While he was extending to the westward the limits of New 
France, contestations were ceaseless in Old France regarding the 
company's invidious privileges. In 1618, when the convocation of 
Estates was sitting, the deputies from Brittany had succeeded in 
persuading the council to adopt an article in their instructions 
claiming free trade in peltry. Champlain, when he next revisited 
France, obtained a re-consideration of this concession, which un- 
dermined the basis of the lately formed association between the 
merchants of St. Malo and Rouen ; and, after a hearing of all the 
parties interested, the society's monopoly was recognised as valid. 
Still a majority of its members were so wearied out by the vexa- 
tious oppositions they had to encounter, and so malcontent at the 
poor returns accruing from the speculation, that the association 
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would have broken up, but for the hopeful perseverance of its 
leading spirit. The founder of Quebec, by oonstantl j recalling to 
his partners' minds considerations of personal interest, patriotism, 
and honour, succeeded in maintaining the association ; upon whose 
continued existence, he well knew, that of the colony itself entirely 
or mainly depended. With him the latter consideration was par- 
amount ; for others it was subordinate. Often did he strive to 
excite the zeal of the association for extended colonisation ; the 
only effect resulting being &vourable promises, never kept. How 
these gentlemen understood their obligations in this r^ard, soon 
was made manifest. 

Thus when Champlain was preparing to return to America with 
his family, a majority of the society proposed to deprive him of the 
Government of Canada, and give it to a more manageable man, one 
less addicted to colonising ; a veil being drawn over this unworthy 
supersession, by the plausible pretext put forward, that he might be 
most usei^y employed in explorations and in treating with the 
native tribes, for the benefit of the company and for national 
good. Pont-Grav^, a man whose only thought was the extension 
of traffic, was the party thought of to succeed Champlain, if the 
latter were superseded. Opinions on the whole subject, however, 
were divided : warm discussions arose ; and the affair being brought 
under the consideration of the Eang's Council, a royal decree was 
passed, in 1619, confirming Champlain as acting governor of 
New France. But he was not able, even then, to set out for 
Canada, to resume his suspended functions, lill next year. It 
was about this time that the prince de Cond^, who had been im- 
prisoned during the late seditions of the French nobles, was set 
at liberty ; whereupon he ceded the lieutenant-generalship (vice- 
reality) of Canada, with which he had been invested in 1612, 
to admiral de Montmorency, for 11,000 crowns: a transaction 
proving sufficiently that such an honorary title was already of 
some value to the possessor. Champlain was confirmed, by the 
new titular, in all his former functions ; and M. Dolu, a chief offi- 
cer in the Chancery of France, was appointed home agent for the 
colony ; in the affairs of which M. de Montmorency now took a 
warmer interest than ever did his predecessor. The dissentient 
partners, still dissatisfied, attempted to associate another governing 
chief with Champlain ; but the King rejected this proposal. 
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Having reached Quebec, lie laid the foundations of a gOTem- 
menlrhouse, canoe known as the castle of St. Louis, on the summit 
of the Gape ; a building becc«ie &mous as the residence of the 
successive governors of Canada, down to the year 1834, when it 
was entirely destroyed by fire. All their official acts were dated 
from this vice-r^al dwelling, which has never been rebuilt.* 

The Eeeollet Friars f had already, by royal penuission, begun 
to erect a convent on the banks of the river St. Charles, although the 
whole population of Quebec, including those monks, did not exceed 
fifty souls. But such was the devotional spirit of the time, that 
d^erent monastic orders were enabled, through the liberality of 
the pious in France, to found amid the Canadian wilds vast estab- 
lishments of education and beneficence, which are still the boast of 
French Canadians. The foundation-^tone of the RecoUet convent 
ehapel was laid in 1620. Six years before, Becollets of the Pro- 
vince of Paris had been invited to Canada by several parties, but 
chiefly by the association who feared the presence of Jesuits in the 
colony. Four of tiie body arrived in 1615. They visited the 
Hurons, along with Champlain ; and one of them went, npxt year, 
amongst the Neutral tribe. An Indian whom they sent to France, 
was well educated in Calleville college. In 1618, Pope Paul IV 
accorded, at the instance of the French ambassador, the charge of 
missions in Canada to the Becollets of Paris. Several of these 

* Its name, however, is still given to a building, erected late in the 
18th century, as an appurtenance to the castle, and which ihe, confla- 
gration spared. 

t The RecoUets exchanged some lands they possessed for others, 
belonging to M. Hebert, beside the river St. Charles ; a stream so 
named because M. de Ramsay, gi'and-vicar of Pontoise, wished, if pro- 
longed life permitted, to found a Seminary on its banks, in honour of 
that Saint, for the instruction of savages. 

[Rbcollbts : Friars Minor of the strict observance, order of St. 
Francis. They originated in Spain. Introduced to Italy in 1625, they 
were there called gli Reformati ; aud invited to France, in 1592, by 
Lonis de Gonzague, due de Nevers, he first established them in the 
convent des Recollets : its name thenceforward distingui'shed this 
branch of the order of Franciscan friars. Protected by Henrj IV, 
Louis XIII, and Louis XIY, they spread all over France. John of Zumar- 
raga, first Bishop of Mexico, was a RecoUet. Diet, de* i)a^e«.-^B.] 
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religious men lived and died among the natives ; and father Nicolas 
Viel, a very learned Recollet, was drowned by the Huron savages. 

These friars were the only missionaries in the colony till 1624. 
In that year, Father Irenaeus Le Piatgave an invitation thither to a 
few Jesuits. They associated merchants at first would not sanction 
the proceeding. They set out for Canada notwithstanding ; but 
when they reached Quebec, they were not permitted to land till 
the HecoUets should find a permanent asylum in the infant city.* 

In the sequel, the Recollets sold their convent, to which they 
had given the qualification of " Notre-Dame-des- Anges." It became 
an hospital. Louis XIV gave them, in 1681, the locality where 
was once the Seneschalsea of Quebec, facing the castle of St. 
Louis, for the site of an hospitium. 

As the Recollets were the earliest missionaries known to Canada,f 
so were they the first to disappear from it. What arrested the 
attention of foreign visitors in an early time, was the number of 
conventual institutions ; whereas, in the Anglo-American pro- 
vinces, it was chiefly industrial establishments which first caught 
the stranger's eye : a characteristic diflercnce, significant of the 
diverse character of the two races. While our forefathers were 
erecting monasteries, the early settlers of Massachusetts were 
constructing floating erections to be borne, on the wings of the 
wind, for trading purposes, to the ends of the earth. X 

* Authority : Docaments collected in France, by M. G. B. A. Ferland, 
priest in the archdiocese of Quebec. 

f Father Denis, Jean Dolbeau, Joseph Le Carron (who had been 
almoner of the King when Dauphin, also to the Duke of Orleans), and 
brother Pacifique Duplessis, came to Canada in 1615 ; Fathers Huet 
and Modeste in 1618. 

t The material aspect of the towns of olden France was, in those times, 
quite as ecclesuutical as those of New France. Two-fifths of the entire 
superficies of Paris were covered with religious establishments or their 
dependencies : Dulaubb. And in the " Memoires sur le Canada, depuis 
1*749 jusqu*8l 1*760," published under the direction of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, we find the following incidental notice of 
the state of the city of Montreal just 100 years ago : " This city has, 
properly speaking, but two considerable streets. The domaine of the Sul- 
picians, and that of the Jesuits, occupy, each of them, a very large space 
of ground. There are, besides, the convent of the Recollets, that of 
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In 1621, tlie inliabitaiits and chief fxinctionaries made a formal 
application to the home government for aid. Father Oeorge 
Lebaillif bore their petition to France.* About the same time, 
Champlain promulgated several ordinances for securing the main- 
tenance of order in the colony : the collection forming a kind of 
code, the first that Canada possessed ; a tract, of which no copy 
remains.f By this time, some of the colonists managed to live 
upon the produce of their own lands. The H^erts and the 
Couillards were among the earliest cultivators whose names appear 
in oar annals as such. Louis Hubert brought his family to Ca- 
nada in 1617. He was an apothecary, and he first settled in 
Acadia. He cleared a portion of the ground on which upper 
Quebec now stands. Not till 1628, was the araWe ground tilled 
otherwise than by hand : at that time, bullocks began to be em- 
ployed. In fact, the attention of French colonists was almost en- 
tirely taken up by the peltry traffic. The four principal fur- 
factories were at Tadoussac, Quebec, Trois-Rivi^res, and the 
Sault St. Louis. 

The native races of the country became weary, at length, 

the Hospitalieres, and that of the Sisters of the Congregation. Ont of 
the city bounds there is still another convent, into which are received 
insane and infirm persons."— £. 

* In a yearly Relation of the Canadian Jesuits, printed about this 
time, their superintendent at Quebec thus delivered himself on the sub-, 
ject of suitable and unsuitable modes of dealing with territorial appor- 
tionments in the colony :— " .... and for the conversion, &c., of the 
natives, an Indian colony (peuplade) of converts should be formed, 
with due means of support;" adding, that " it is a great folly to lay out 
baronies and I know not what great fiefs besides, for parties able to 
expend upon their holdings no more than 3000 or 4000 crowns (£150 or 
£200 sterling) for example ; saved from the wreck of their fortunes in 
France. Such vain personages are not even * one-eyed leaders of the 
blind,' but entirely blind, walking themselves and leading others into 
the slough of despond (fosse de mislre) : and it will fall out, that, in 
place of founding a respectable manor (ckdteau chritien), they shall 
set up a nest of robbers (brigmds)^ a receptacle of gallows-birds, a house 
of iniquity."— Vol. I. ch. ix. 20.— J5. 

t This is not to be wondered at, seeing that the art of printing was 
not called into exercise (mirabile dictu /) in Canada during any part of 
the time of French occupation. — B, 
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of the intemeoine hostililies they had constantly waged, according 
to their own report, for more than fifty preyions years. A number 
of the tribes agreed to a truce about the time now under our notice ; 
this led to a " solemn treaty of peace," which was ratified in 1622. 

The influx of Europeans influenced dedsively the mutuid 
relations of l^e tribes of aborigines with whom intercourse was 
maintained, or hostilities carried on. 

Previously, it seemed to be the destiny of the proud Iroquois 
to acquire the domination of all the Laurentian territories, and 
the Atlantic seaboard regions. The French, by resisting them 
and protecting their adversaries, suddenly stopped the fi)rmer in 
their career of conquest) temporarily exalted the latter, and finally 
subdued both, or reduced each to succumb before the mastering 
force of civilisation, to which their brute force and cautebus stra- 
tegy were occasionally made subservient. 

While the savages of Canada were thus coming to terms of pa- 
cification, the directors and shareholders of the society whose 
agents trafficked with them for their peltries, were carrying on a 
war against each other or the government, and sometimes each 
against all the rest. 

Towards the year 1620, Thomas Port's company, composed of 
citizens of Eouen and townsmen of St. Malo, invested with char- 
tered privileges ceasing in 1624, were pleading in the courts 
against admiral de Montmorency, the Recollet friar George Delahay, 
deputy from Canada, GuiUaume de Caen, and others of the admi-^ 
ral's society, l^ill a decision could be come to, the king, in 1621, 
permitted the members of the contending associations to carry 
on the peltry traffic concurrently. But, in 1622, a royal edict 
ruled that the Montmorency company only should subsist ; con- 
ditioned, however, that all the king's trading subjects who chose 
had the option to join it within the year. It was further ordained, 
that an indemnity of 10,000 livres should be paid to Port's com- 
pany, for thus abridging the duration of the chartered time, as 
well as to compensate for its outlay at Quebec. This conclusion 
arrived at, Por^ and a co-associate of his took the ^' ten-twelfths " 
of the Montmorency company : a measure which promised, by 
re-uniting the merchants in one firm, to terminate all dissension ; 
but the admiral, wearied out by the troubles his titular governor- 
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ship had called down upon him, oeded his fiinotionfl, about the 
year 1625, for a pecuniary consideration, to his nephew Henry de 
Ldvy, duke of Ventadour. 

The latter nobleman, disgusted with the world, had entered a 
monkish order, intending to pass the rest of his days in religious 
exercises. His primary aim, therefore, was to make his office 
helpfiil rather to the conversion of the heathen of Canada, than to 
the advancement of its material interests as a colony of France. 
Accordingly, missionary progress absorbed his whole attention 
from first to last. During the first year of his gubernatorial sway, 
he sent out to Quebec, at his own cost, five J^uits ; among whom 
were Others Lallemant, Brebceuf, and Masses — Champlain, mean- 
while, attentive to his secular duties, watched over the colony as 
a protecting angel ; and if he was not able to secure for it pro- 
gressive stability, he at least saved it from frdling into a decline. 
Becoming impatient, however, at the habitual indifference for its 
material interests manifested by the members of the society, he 
entered a formal accusation against them, addressed to the new 
lieutenant-general, depicting in lively colours their nqglect of a 
country which only wanted a very moderate amount of aid to 
become a flourishing possession. His complaints, regarded or 
not by him to whom they were addressed, reached the ear of the 
Cardinal-duke de Eichelieu, lately (1624) become master of the 
destinies of France. 

This potent minister lent his attention the more readily to the 
patriotic representations of Champlain, that one of the great ideas 
which ever occupied his mind was to endow the kingdom with a 
formidable navy ; and as a means for realizing this object, he 
knew that the possession of thriving colonies would be especially 
helpful. In place, therefore, of prematurely constructing, at great 
cost, war-ships half-manned, he b^an by improving the royal sei^ 
ports and encouraging maritime trade as a nursery for sailors* 
He took the title himself of head superintendent of the possessions 
of France beyond sea, in order to encourage all French colonists 
through the influence of his name as their protector; but unfor- 
tunately, his attention (taken up with the critical relations then sub- 
sisting between France and other European states, also by intestine 
troubles, civil and religious) did not give him leisure, or else finan- 
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cial means were wanting, to enable him to lay the broad foundations 
of such a colonial system as he at first projected — or founding 
either self-sustaining establishments, or such as, if requiring partial 
aid from the mother country for a time, would in the end augment 
her power and enhance her relative importance among the nations. 

By a deep practical descent from his first expressed aspirations, 
Bichelieu virtually consigned the prosecution, of French colonial 
trade and government alike, to the charge of private associations ; 
reserving for the crown, in return for its nominal protection, 
certain royal dues, to be charged on the ascertained amount of the 
pecuniary returns of privileged traffic. 

In 1625, Eichelieu conceded to a trading body, the St. Chris- 
topher Association, the island of that name, the first that was 
colonised by France in the archipelago of the Mexican seas. He 
similarly dealt with the interests of New France. Thus did the 
French colonies fall, by degrees, under the sway of the monopolists 
who undertook to people them. 

Nevertheless, paying some sympathising attention to the com- 
plaints of Champlain, as we have said, the cardinal, in the present 
case, willing at least to neutralise the vices of the existing ^stem, 
intimated a desire that a renovated association should be formed, 
stronger in numbers, and possessed of sufficient capital to be in a 
condition to defray the cost of an extended emigration, and to 
face war charges, should hostilities with the conterminous colonists 
of rival nations at any time occur. But, at the same time, 
trading interests — in plainer words, an avidity for gain— lay at the 
root of any project of colonisation in conjunction with traffic ; and 
a regard for personal considerations is ever ready to supersede all 
others. Although aware of all this, yet the cardinal fondly ima- 
gined he should succeed in exalting the views of the directors of 
great trading associations by investing them with an authority almost 
royal. With respect to French America, and in order to put an 
end to the troubles which had so often interrupted the progress of 
Canada's well-being in particular, he decided that he would establish 
an undivided vice-regality in the possessions of New France; con- 
vinced as he ever was of the importance of the unity of power and 
action. He therefore now organised a new Gallo-Canadian society 
of traders and colonisers, under the appellation of the " Company 
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of the Hundred Partners;" and conceded to its members col- 
lectively, in perpetuity, the vice-royalty of New France and Flo- 
rida : to the crown being reserved sovereign homage, and the 
nomination of the higher functionaries of the colonial supreme 
courts. Thus, in the year 1628, did Canada pass, once more, 
from a royal to a commercial regime ; a system which was the proto- 
type of those potent politico-commercial establishments founded 
by Europeans in the East, the accounts of the progress and pro- 
ceedings of which fill so many chapters in the volumes of modem 
history. 



CHAPTEK m. 

NEW FBANGB, TILL THE PEACE OF ST. GERMAIN-EN-LATE. 

1613-1632. 

Beflections on political and religioiiB peneontioiM, as urgent causes of 
emigrations, with examples adduced. — The Hagoenots formally ex- 
cluded from New France. — Great things expected from the newlj 
constituted Society.—- It sends a considerable armament to Quebec, 
under Roquemont.— Historical Notices of Acadia. — Sir William 
Alexander obtains a grant of its territory from James I, King of Eng- 
land, by whom part of the peninsula is called Nova Scotia. A 
British colonial expedition, sent thither, returns without disem- 
barking. — Creation of a new order of titled men originally 
called baronets of Nova Scotia. — ^War between France and Britain. 
Kertk advances against Quebec, but soon abandons the enterprise. 
— Meeting the squadron of Boquemont, he captures it. — Quebec, re- 
duced to famine thereby, surrenders next year ; humanity of its 
captors. — Cape Breton, taken by Kertk, is retaken by Captain Da- 
niel. — Chevalier de La Tour attacks Fort Cape Sable, but is repulsed. 
— Sir Wm. Alexander cedes all Nova Scotia except Port-Royal.— 
The French and English jointly occupy Acadia.—- Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

'' If we fail,^' says Lescarbot, speaking of colonising, '^ we must 
attribute it partly to ourselves who are located in too goodly a 
land to wish to leave it, and need be in no fear of finding a sub- 
sistence therein." The French are reproached for not emigrating ; 
for allowing themselves to be dominated by the charms of society 
and the household ; for reding, in a word, to ameliorate their 
condition, because the abandonment of their country causes them 
too much r^ret. But this feeling is common to all men, even to 
semi-nomadic races. '^ Shall we say," replied the chief of an Ameri- 
can horde (j^phde) whose grounds were wanted — '^ Shall we 
say to the bones of our fathers, rise up and walk ?" The thought 
of leaving one's native land is afflicting. None but the most 
urgent motives can impel one to such a resolve. Accordingly, 
when we closely scan the annals of those emigrations which have 
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signalized eaeli period, on one point or other of the globe, we oyer 
find that they have been caused by some Btem neoesaij ; saoh is 
a famine, war, oppresraon, or oonqoest. 

Ages ago, the Irish and Scots 1^ their country in great num- 
bers. From the year 1620 onward, the latter, to e^ade their con- 
querors, emigrated to Polaiid, ip Sweden, to Bussia. Their con- 
querors Ihemeelyes, who Mt the heavy hand of the Normans ev&a 
in the 14th eentury, and who, ai^rwards {bunged into the vcnrtes 
of revolutions, did not escape from th9,t influence, when they 
viewed the social heights j[sommit4s) of their country occupied 
by men of the race under whom their forefathers had Emffered so 
many wrongs. The English, pursued by this sentiment, quitted 
their country, in turn, to found in America the ccdonies which 
now form the republic of the United States. 

We have already expounded the motives which caused the for- 
mation of the Company of the Hundred Associators. In being 
charged with the government of Canada and Florida, this com- 
pany obtained the right, during fifteen years to run, of protecting 
and ruling those connUies atlheir will; of declaring peace or 
war within their limits, and of trading, hunting, and filing on all 
lands and in all wat^Sj without brooking any competition whatever. 
Th»:e was one exertion, however, to this moiM^ly ci privil^es, 
viz., ihe deep-sea fishii^ for cod, and Ihe pursuit of the whale. 
As for the monopoly of the peltry traffic, that boon was assured 
to the company, by its new charter, m perpetuiiy. 

Furth^more, the King made a jnresent to the society of two 
stout ships, and ooi^m^ed on twdve of its chief members patents 
of nobility. He also urged several persons of gentle Uood, and 
cierg]^iien, to join it as mracibers. The company were i^owed to 
taransmit and to receive every species of merchandise without 
parjfing^ues. The esercise o£ a state handicraft for six years in 
the o(doDy, en^tled any one, on returning to France, to untaxed 
trading franchises in all its cities, towns, and sei^ports. As a 
crowning privilege, free entry was given to aU articles manufiBic- 
tured in Canada, and e?:p(Mrted to the motilier cQuntry, This 
invidious privily bore hard upon the French producer, aggrieved 
«3 he was by endless fiscal exactions, and orippkd in ereiy way 
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by municipal and other impositions, to an extent hardly conceiv- 
able at the present day.* 

In return for so many concessions in its favour, the company, 
which possessed a fund of 100,000 crowns only, engaged to send 
to Canada, commencing in 1628, the first year of its monopoly, 
200 or 300 artisans of the more useful callings, and afterwards 
4000 colonists, of each sex,f during the remainder of the fifteen 
years the charter was to be in force. These persons the society 
was to subsist for three years, and afterwards to distribute them 
upon cleared lands, supplying them with seed-grain sufficient for 
a first crop. Every colonist was to be of French birth, and a 
catholic. The cardinal-minister, marshal d'Effiat, commander de 
Razili, and Samuel Champlain, were members of the company ; 
and the settlers were nobles, chief merchants, or burgesses of sub- 
stance in the principal cities and trading marts of France. 

An association thus composed, endowed with unexampled pri- 
vileges, invested with almost sovereign power, and having the leader 
of the state for its head, gave great assurance of stability, and 
seemed to secure in advance success to all its operations. Its first 
act, in order of time, was to succour the people of Quebec, then me- 
naced with famine. Several vessels were forthwith equipped, extra- 
victualled, and put under the orders of Roquemont, one of the asso- 
ciators. A number of families and artisans took passage for Ca- 
nada in these vessels, which set forth in 1628, but were fated 
never to reach their destination. 

Before explaining how this happened, it may be convenient to 
give a few preliminary details as to the relations between France 
and Britain at this time. After Argall destroyed Port-Boyal, the 
English quitted Acadia. In 1621, Sir William Alexander (after- 
wards better known as Earl of Stirling) obtained a grant of the 
province from James I, King of England, intending there to found 
a settlement of Scots colonists. The terms and the documents of 



* See the astoanding details, all well authenticated, regarding thb 
matter given in " THistoire des Fran^ais des divers Etats, par A. A. 
de Monteil, sidcle 1*1^" pcusim. — B. 

t Charlevoix and Raynal say 16,000 ; but the charter testifies the 
number stipulated to have been as above. 
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concession defined Alexander's lordship as including all the terri- 
tory east of a line drawn from the river Ste. Croix to the St. Law- 
rence, in the direction of the north. This region received the 
name of ^' Nova Scotia,'^ or New Scotland. But what amount of 
territory the appellation was meant to cover was never properly 
asoertfuned during the following times : the English afterwards 
contending that Nova Scotia and Acadia were one ; the French 
maintaining that Acadia was a separate -part of the peninsula, 
with distinct limits, forming a portion of New France. 

Meantime (1622) Alexander embarked a body of emigrants to 
b^n a settlement wiili ; but they arrived so late in the year, that 
they were obliged to winter in Newfoundland. In spring, 1623, 
they set sail again, touched at Gape Breton, coasted Acadia, visit- 
ing some of its havens, and at length reached Cape Sable. There 
finding the French in full possession of the place, they turned 
helm and sailed back to Britain ; on their arrival, giving a glowing 
account of the beauty and fertility of the entire country. Neither 
this year nor the next was any further attempt made. James I 
dying in 1625, Alexander applied to his successor Charles I for a 
confirmation of his rights, which was granted. The late king, 
who had, in 1611, established a minor order of Britbh nobility 
called haronetSy designed, towards the close of his life, to confer 
that title on as many persons as could purchase it and form 
estates in the new colony of Nova Scotia. After the return of 
the emigrants in 1623, nothing was done in the matter till Charles 
ascended the throne. When that king, in 1628, granted to Alex- 
ander a charter of " the lordship of Canada,'' he granted certain 
tracts of land in Acadia to various persons, who were to be called, 
to distinguish them from English and Irish members of the pre- 
existing baronetage, '' baronets of Nova Scotia."* 

At this time, intestine war between Catholics and Huguenots 
was raging in France. La Bochelle, the last bulwark of the latter, 
being closely besi^ed, an English fleet, commanded by the pre- 

* The translator is answerable for all the above particulars regarding 
the origin of '< baronets of Nova Scotia,'' substituted for those given by 
H. Gameau on ttiis point and others immediately following, which 
are either quite incorrect, or at best inexact.— J3. 

Vol. I. — ^H 
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tlfamptfjtomi yet ineajjMible Villfers, duke of BackiDgliam, was sent 
fbr their intended relief. The iUrtnaxifiged attempt utterly &tled: 
t^Blrdini^ Richelieu took La ^ooheUe, and the position of P^ro^ 
teeHantism in Franoe became one of abjection. Stung by hits defeat, 
rather ^n moved by pittriotic leelings or by r^ard for the oatrae 
of religious freedom, Budkingham persuaded his master to deohtfe 
war against Louis XIII. Hostilities between their subjects, f<»rtli- 
wilih b^un in Europe, soon extended to those of America. A 
fleet of war-yessels was equipped in England to invade the setite- 
iAents of New France, and in particular to attack Quebec. One of 
l^e ships was commanded by David Kertk, a master mariner of 
Dieppe, and another by Captain Mkhel, both being French Pro- 
testants. In midsummer 1628, ^e English ships reached the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, where they captured several Frendi vessels, ^- 
gi^ged in ike fisheries and peltry traffic. Kertk, arriving at 
Tadousac, wrote a very civil letter, dated July 8, to Champhdn, 
BMlmonishing Mm, that as ^unino reigned in Quebec, and no sup- 
pHes could resEoh it by sea, ihe entry of the St. Lawrence bdbag 
Mockaded'by the English feet, it were best for all parties that the 
•jlaoe fibould be yielded on ^vourable terms bdihg accorded. 

Ohamplain, judging from the distance between Min and Kertk, 
that the latter was not so ready to put his threats in execui«>n as 
he announced, sentu defiant rep^y to the summons; alihoi^, 
had Kertk acted at once, rather than lost lime kt parley, he mi^t 
bave attained his object easily ; for Hie garrison of Quebec was 
iben in bdpless extremity. In <»der to disguise the nak^mss 
q£ the land, the wily governor ostentatiously feasted the impiesoed 
Basques whom Keri^ sent to deliver his minatory missive : alihou^ 
the inhabitants then had nd resources wbatevar, and lived upon seven 
ounces of bread p&t head dcoly, served from the ^vemment 
stores ; the latter containing, at this time^ not more than 50 lbs. 
of gunpowder. When the messengers returned to Kertk witii 
Champlain's letter, and answered the questions that were probably 
put to them, that officer, distrusting the reports he had previously 
received of the state of Quebec, destroyed aU the vessels he had 
at Tadousac, and returned to the lower Laorenlian waters. 

'Shoriiy afterwards, Roquemont arrived in the gulf, and was 
erroneously informed, as he enterdd it, by uiertives yrbom he Biet, 
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iksk Quebec liad been taken by ^ Englifih. Bonbting the etil 
newdy however^ peace having been re-established when he 1^, he 
despatched eleiyen of his men, in a light yessel, to Qu^^ec, for 
more reliable informatioin. Scarcely had this bark set ont, than 
tibe p^ple in her sighted six yessds bearing En^bh colours ; and 
jB^t day, they heard a brisk cannonade. It proceeded from the 
guns of K^k^s and Eoquemont's ships^ then in close action. 
The latter had been chased, and were easily captured after a short 
(^position; they were, in fact, almost unmanageable in fight, 
being loaded to the gunwale with supplies, and necessarily crowded 
with unwacrlike passengers. It appeared that Koquemont rather 
sought than avoided this irreparable calamity, for such it proved, 
as being the real mediate cause of the surrender of Quebec, 
although that untoward event did not take place till nezt year. 

The governor, having, had his mind prepared for the intelli- 
genoe brought hijoa of the capture of RoquemonVs ships by what he 
fdready knew, bore the lahock with his accustomed equanimity, 
and set about ms&ing the means of subsistence still left go as far 
•s |W6»ble. Unfortunately, the year's returns from the small 
patches of land under cultivation proved unwontedly scanty. He 
despaliched agents to buy as much provisions fiK)m the natives as 
4hey were willii^ to part with ; and sent a number of others to 
^i^r with Uie Indians, so that there would be fewer mouths to 
conerume the almost exhausted government stores. 

Afto every precaution taken, however, the suffering from priva- 
tion by the inhabitants of Quebec, during the following five or six 
months, misst have be^n very great ; for it is recorded that no sooner 
had the snow disappeared from the ground, than numbers of those 
whom want had not quite |Hrostrated, went forth to the contiguous 
;«rildeme6S, to sea&roh for. roots, &c., to keep life in their own bodies 
or in those of iheir &milies. 

In the midst of this distress, Ohamplain seined to rise superior 
t6 evil fate. Personally, he set the example of patience under extreme 
.jniyation, while he gave encouraging assurances, which he could 
hardly have put trust in himself, that plenty would soon return; m 
doubtless veeseb, freighted with abundant supplies, Would aoon 
arrive from France. But days, Weeks, m^ontha, glided on, and 
they i^ame noi. The «eaaon of storvation continued through part 
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of the spring, with nearly as much suffering as in the previous 
winter, and was now being prolonged during the first months of 
summer. Every wood, for many leagues round the city, having been 
thoroughly ransacked for petty edibles, the sufferers had become 
utterly despondent, when all were roused into glad expectation on 
hearing that three inward-bound vesseb were near, and had 
been signaled behind Pointe-L^vi. The joy at their presence 
was short-Uved. They were English ships of war, conunanded by 
Louis and Thomas Kertk, sent on by the admiral their brother ; 
who sailed from England with a second expedition, but had 
tarried at Tadousac with a larger number of vessels. No thought 
was entertained now in the mind of any one, but to give up the 
city, on the most favourable conditions that its foes would be per- 
suaded to concede. They entered its gates, and took possession 
on the twenty-ninth day of July, 1629. Louis Kertk, who in« 
stalled himself as English governor, treated the citizens with kind- 
ness, — and, it may be presumed, supplied the more pressing 
bodily wants of the people whose ruler he had become. However 
this may be, it is certain that a majority of the colonists concluded 
to remain in the country. 

It was to be kept in view, also, that the taking of Quebec did not 
necessarily include the loss of New France, for several places in 
Acadia were at this time occupied by the French : and the island 
of Cape-Breton, suddenly lost for a moment, was almost as soon to 
be recovered ; as we shall have occasion to narrate presently. 

Thomas Kertk, accompanied by Champlain, passed to Tadou- 
sac, there to take passage for Europe. Li the descent of the 
St. Lawrence, they met M. de GaSn, then steering towards Quer 
bee a ship loaded with provisions. Thomas Kertk attacked and 
<3aptured it after an obstinate resistance. Chainplain embarked 
for England, where, having arrived, he repaired to London, and 
reported to the French ambassador there resident what had lately 
iaken place in Canada ; urging upon him the propriety of de- 
manding the restitution of Quebec, its capture having been effected 
two months after the termination of the short war between the two 
nations. In &ct, but fi)r the understanding that no further hos- 
tilities would be tolerated, on either side, the city would have been 
^•re-inforced before the recent inroad of the Kertks, as the directoni 
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of the Company had given orders that transports bound for 
Canada should rendezvous at Brouage or La Eochelle, and take 
oonyoy under oommander de Eazilli, whose duty it would be to 
escort them in safety to Quebec. Peace, however, having been 
proclaimed, this arrangement was countermanded, the royal ships 
being recalled to exact satis&ction for some wrong inflicted on 
French subjects by the Sultan of Morocco. Forty days were lost 
while this change was impending ; and Eazilli not appearing, the 
Company's vessels set out, in ihe month of June, for America, 
under the convoy of Captain Daniel. Arrived in American 
waters, DaniePs ship was separated from De Caen's vessels by a 
tempest when near Newfoundland ; and shortly afterwards he was 
met by an English armed vessel, which prepared to attack him, 
but the captain of ihe latter, on a near view noting the formi- 
dable look of DaniePs ship, which carried 16 guns, would gladly 
have sheered off; but the meditated flight was prevented, and his 
vessel became a priae to the French. 

After this capture, captain Daniel, instead of seeking out the 
Company's transports, which, he concluded, would by this time 
have reached their port, changed his course and steered for the 
Grand-Cibou, on the eastern coast of Cape-Breton, expecting to 
obtain news from Quebec. There he learned that Lord James 
Stuart, with three armed vessels, had taken possession, two months 
previously, of a fishing-buss fix)m St. Jean-de-Luz; that he had 
s^t this vessel, along with two of his own, to Port-Royal ; and 
that his lordship, in the remaining ship, had gone to Port-aux- 
Baleines, and there erected a fort, pretending that Cape-Breton 
belonged to England. Thus apprised, Daniel decided on capturing 
Stuart's fort, and do whatever else were expedient for maintaining 
French supremacy in the island. He arrived before the strong- 
hold in September, and, immediately landing 53 of his men well 
armed, proceeded to scale the works. The struggle was both 
violent and prolonged ; but in spite of the courage displayed by its 
defenders, the place was captured, and several of the garrison, 
along with its chief, taken prisoners. 

Daniel razed this fort entirely; but proceeded to construct 
another, at the entry of the river Grand-Cibou, armed with eight 
guns, and garrisoned by 38 men. Leaving here also Fathers 
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Yknont and Yieoxpont, be set sail to Franoe. Having readied 
the English shores, he landed 42 of his prisoners al FalmbUiih, 
and bore the rest^ 21 in numbei', inclnding Lord Jamed Stuart^ to 
IMeppe.* 

Whilst Kertk waa taking Quebee, and his lieutenaat bang 
Gape-Breton, the French located in the southern region oi Acadia 
were engaged in repelling the attacks made by two Tessds of war 
commanded by Claude de la Tour, a French Protestant who had 
lately taken service in the royal navy of England. This ent^rb- 
ing man, owner of a large fortune, had been taken prisoner in one 
of Roquemont's vessels and carried to London, where he waa well 
received at Oourt. While in Es^land, he married one ci the 
maids of honour to the Queen,t and was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia. Having thereby obtained a concessioh c£ territory 
as a ^)ecies of fief, in that province, situated near St. Jdm'a river, 
•he made an arrangem^it with Sir William Alexander to found a 
settlement there, with immigrants from Scotland. The ungratep 
ful duty also devolved upon him, meanwhile, of attempting to 
bring his own son under submission ; the latter, true to his ooon* 
try's cause, being in conmiand of a French fort at the Oape de 

Sable.t 

In order to bring Ihla about, two English shipsrof-war were put 
under his orders, with whkh he set sail, accompanied by hiayoutk- 
ful spouse. Arrived at his destination, he d^oaanded an interview 
of his son ; v^ch being granted, he vaunted the flattering rec^ 
tion he had met with in E ngland, and the honours that had been coor 
ferred on him by its King. He then i^romised that ^milar dis* 
tinctions and advantages to those lumself ei\joyed would be ext^ikded 
to young La Tour, if he would ccmtinue in command of the for^ 



* Ghamplain : Memoir appended to the edition of 1632. Oaptain 
Stuart's ship probably made part of the fleet of admiral Kertk, who, 
according to the report of Halibarton, subdued Gape-Breton without 
resistance, and built a fort in the island, before ascending tha St. 
Lawrence. 

t Henrietta-Maria, youngest daughter of Henry lY and Mary de 
Medicis.— B. 

X La Tour, junior, in a memorial (placet) presented to Louis XIII, in 
the year 1627, had asked for a command in Acadia. How wdl worthy 
he was of the charge, we need not say. — B. 
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but hold it afi Md English not as a French possession, with the rank 
an4 title of Si knight, ^^oh he now had in charge to accord. The 
yoiing man made this noble rejdy : ^' If those who sent you on 
this earratud think me capable of betraying my country, even at ih« 
solicitation of a parent, they haye greatJy mistaken me. I am 
not disposed to purchase the honours: now offered me by commit- 
ting a crima. I do n(^ undervalue the proffer now made me by 
the King of Engla.nd: but the prince in whose service I am if 
quite able to reward me ; and whether he do so or not, the inward 
consciousness of my fidelity to him will be in itself a recompense tQ 
me. The King of France has confided the defence of this place 
to me ; and I shall maintain it, if attacked, till my latest breath.^' 
Aft^ this repulse, the father retired to his ship ; but did not desist 
from further attempts to shake the £dthfulness of the young man. 
He addressed to him a letter written in the most pressing terms, 
and couched in a te^ip^der strain, appealing to his filial regard. BiU 
this letter had not the desired effect. Menaces followed ; still they 
had no result. He then disembarked his soldiers and a body of 
anned seamen, and tried to carry the fort by a brisk assault. Hif 
men were repulsed ; mi several other attempts, of the like kind, 
during two days, were equally unsuccessful* His people, provoked 
at his obstinacy, refused to answer lus call upon them for 
further efforts to take the place ; and he had perforce to give up 
what he rashly undertook to do, retiring humiliated even less by 
the deSoat itsdf, than by the reflection that he had sustained it in a 
coiitest with his mother country smd with his own fiesh and blood. 
Not daring or caring to re-appear either in France or England, La 
Tour remained in Acadia with his English lady, who was willing to 
share his evil f(»rtunes. The son, judging it improper ever to 
admit him into the fi)rt, yet pitying him still, caused lo be erected 
in its vicinage a small but well-furnished house, wherein, he dwelt 
for several years. It was in this dwelling he was visited by M. 
Denis, author of the '^ Description des Cdtes de TAm^rique,'' in 
1635. 

The invasion of Canada by the EngMsh, in time of peace, at 
first made a considerable sensation in Paris, because the honour of 
the nation seemed to have been affected by the proceeding ; but, 
when the question was debated in the council of state^ whether 
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the restitution of Quebec should be insisted on, opinions were 
divided. It was urged, bj some of the king's advisers, that the 
possession of a rock amid a wilderness was not worth contending for ; 
that even the country, for which it served as a capital, was almost 
uninhabitable from the rigor of the climate ; that it was too vast 
to be properly peopled without draining France of its inhabitants ; 
and if scantily peopled, of what value was it ? The colonies held 
by Portugal in South America and India, it was observed, 
had been sources of weakness rather than of strength to that king- 
dom ; Spain had visibly declined in importance since she had 
been deprived of so many of her most enterprising subjects by the 
constant drain of men for the Americas. Lastly, it was urged, 
by the same councillors, that although Charles Y had the resources 
of the Glerman empire, those of the kingdom of Spain, of the Low 
Gountries, and of the Western Indies, at his command; yet 
Francis the First, monarch of a kingdom comparatively of small 
extent, and having scarcely any colonies, was able to make head 
against him, and, when dying, leave to his successors a kingdom at 
least as extensive as he found it. " Let us endeavour, then, rather 
to improve Old France, than strive to found a New France in the 
most unpromising r^ons of the West." Thus reasoned the '^ par- 
tisans of abandonment.''* 

Those who argued in an opposite sense, maintained that the Ca- 
nadian climate, if subject to vicissitudes of heat and cold, was 
salubrious; that the soil was fertile, and the country, if properly 
cultivated, capable of supplying, in abundance, all the necessaries 
of life ; and, adverting to the decline of the Spanish monarchy, 
they intimated that the injudicious expulsion of the Moorish race 
was a primary cause of the evil. They reminded their adversaries, 
that the drain of men firom France for America was, as yet, almost 
nominal; that the few soldiers hitherto sent out yearly were 
mostly invalids. Then the produce drawn firom French America 
was really considerable: the Newfoundland fisheries alone did 
much to enrich the kingdom, and formed a valuable nurseiy for 
sailors; adding, that, as the woods of France became exhausted of 
timber, she had at her disposition, if she chose, the largest ferests 
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in tlie world, supplying wood for every kind of oonstniction, or as 
fael. Lastly, as a measure of enlightened national polity, it was 
of the last importance to keep a firm hold upon New France, in 
order to counterbalanee the enhanced importance England had 
gained through the extent and populousness of her American 
l^ntations. The sum of all was this : Demand, at once, that 
Quebec be restored to its rightfol owners. 

These latter reasonings had much cogency, and were not lost 
upon a minority of the councillors, although no very strong decision 
was come to either way, at the time. As for the inert king him- 
self, he seemed to take little interest in this matter, as was the 
case in too many others. But his chief minister — who regarded 
the English irruption, Baynal remarks, as a kind of personal injury 
done him, he being nominal patron of the Canadian Society-nlid 
not accept the insult offered to France so tamely. Accordingly, 
he instructed the king's ambassador resident at the English court 
to press for the withdrawal of the Englbh garrison from Quebec ; 
as also that New France generally should be evacuated by any 
other interlopers, military or other, of the same nation or firom its 
colonies. King Charles promised that all this should be done ; 
but diplomatic delays, accidental or intended, arising, Eichelieu, 
by way of quickening the alien n^otiators, equipped a fleet of six 
armed vessels, which he put under the orders of commander de 
Bazilli. This practical hint sufficed. In terms of the treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, signed March 29, 1632, the government of 
England renounced all the pretensions that had ever been put 
forward % its subjects ; and pledged itself not to renew any such, 
at least so long as the peace should last. " We may date from 
this treaty," says Chalmers, " the commencement of a long series 
of evils for Great Britain and her colonies, the difficulties with the 
provindalfi afterwards, and, in some measure, the success of the 
American Bevolution." 

True it is, that in the seed-beds of nations and growing empires 
the germs of change are sown or in activity, to be ^lly developed 
in coming time. The proximity of the French tended greatly to 
loosen the bands of the English colonies to their mother country; 
as she bore with them longer than she would otherwise have done, 
because the flag of h^ ancient rival floated so near to her posses- 
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siona aa the rook of Quebec, and rallied under it& shadow so many 
barbarous hordes as it did. To make head i^ainst such warlike 
neighbours, it was needful to be armed ; and we know that an. 
armed is ever nunre exacting thaja an unarmed race. Ei^land eould 
not help manifesting liberality in the case; the blood shed in her 
oause demanded a return ^ and colonial freedom was the. compensa- 
tion. Moreover, British colonists, from the outs^, had diosen m 
American location, because of the perfect freedom they ooimted 
on enjoying there. Nothing less would have contented th«m ; and 
England was wise enough to accord to an exacting son what he 
demanded, than to provoke him to cast off that i^egiance to her 
which he might have tnins^red to an alien jKrotectatess. The 
neighbourhood of the French, then, was favourable U> Anglo* 
American liberty, and, in the end, to that of several other nations ; 
but by means of a concatenation, none of the links in the chain 
being, for the time, perceptible to political vision. 

The oourse of the war terminated in 1632, exhibited French- 
men ever in armed struggle against each other, and oonstaatly 
rending and spoiling their common country foa^ the behoof of ene- 
mies of all the contending partiea. 

l^e conduct of the Huguenots justified the pisediotaons of the 
Catholics, who insisted that it would be unsafe to leave them in 
possession of colonies peopled by their British oo-religioqaxies; 
because, on the emallest misunderstanding arising between th^ 
former and the government of their fatherlaad, they would be 
sure to join the latter, and thus imperil the continued existence 
qi New France. The affair of the ehevali^ de la Tour is «• case 
va point.* 

* The translator, on referring to the first edition of PIBstwredu Canrnda 
\^ H. Qarneaa (that (^ 134^), vol. I, chap. I, pages 90 and 91, finds 
three paragraphs most of the sentences in which have been suppressed 
or greatly modified in the last edition of the work. He has thought it 
fitting to reproduce them, as they stood at first : — 

" In forming establishments of Protestants in the New World, Ooligny 
executed patriotic projects, which England came afterwards to profit 
by, and of which we daily see the immense results. The admiral 
desired to open an asylum in America for all his co-separatistB from, the 
established religion of the country ; whereby, inhabiting a dependencjy 
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Shortly after the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye was concluded, 
namely, on the 13th of NoYember ensuing, the king of France in 
council ordained the '^ Company of the Hundred Associators " to 
pay 40,000 livres to Marie and Salomon Langlois, Eaymond de la 
Balde, Nicholas Canu,. David Michel, Paul Languillez, and others, 
for having seized three ships sent by M. de Caen to fish upon the 
coasts of Canada. 

De Thou, the friend of Cinq-Mars, for whom he lost his life 
on the flcaiyd, was ihe judicial reporter of the royal decree issued 
in the above case. The same document contains the name of 
" Caboi, borgesa «f Dieppe ;" also that of the sieur " Duquesne, 
naval officer :'' the latter being father of a personage whose name 
became famous in tlie after history of France asd Canada. 

of the kiDgd<nn and formisg an integral, if distant, pari of one extending 
empire, they might therein enjoy the same advantageft as the orihodox 
people of their common mothep-conntrj. That project was one of the 
most beaatifnl conceptions of modern times ; and since it did not succeed, 
altiiongh at the outset supported bj government aid, it was beoaqse the 
Catholic party, which had always predominating influence over French 
royalty, constantly opposed the realization of Goligny's views ; some- 
tunes covertly, sometimes openly. This is espedally true of the state 
of things at the epoch the annals of which are now passing under our 
review. The long period of time which elapsed from the expedition of 
Raberva} till that of the marquis de la Roche in Acadia, a. d, 1598, was 
entirely taken up by the struggle France had to maintain against the 
Powers of the German empire and Spain, or by the prolonged and san- 
guinary wars of religion, rendered so sadly memorable through tiie 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and which wars were terminated by the 
tceaty of Yervins. During all this space of time, the attention of thci 
chi^ of the state was absorbed by a series of memorable events, tha 
effect of which was to shake the French empire to its very foundations.'' 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION OP OAKADA— THE ABORIGINAL NATIONS. 

Name given to the territories first discovered in North America. — ^Fron- 
tiers of the several colonies imperfectly defined ; this indefiniteness 
the cause of mi^ny contestations.— Synopsis of the native popula- 
tions of North America, particularly of the tribes of Ganada. — Esti- 
mate of their numbers. — ^Account of their persons, their dress, their 
implements of war, kc, — Their modes of hostilities, of hunting, kc. 
—Their governmental polity. — ^Nature of their religious notions.-— 
Of their diviners. — Of their regard for the dead ; their manner of se- 
pulture; their festivals.— Their figurative oratory.— Pormation of 
the Indian languages ; the aborigines were ignorant of letters.— 
Synthetic nature of Indian speech. — ^Intellectual qualities of the 
race. — Their origin : question discussed, whether they are descend- 
ants of nations which had attained to civilisation. 

When Europeans b^an to pour into America, they gave to the 
various countries they entered the general denomination of terrcB 
novcB, or Newfoundlands. From the time of Francis I, that name 
indicated the r^ons afterwards known as Florida, Canada, and La- 
brador, as well as the island which then, as now, bears the above 
designation. But when ^q different countries became better 
known, and were oftener visited, they had assigned to them parti- 
oular appellations, which distinguished each firom all the others ; 
still those names were often changed, and always wrongly applied, 
while the territories they designated were of uncertain limita- 
tion. The conftision thence resulting became, in the sequel, the 
cause, often of dissensions, sometimes of wars, between France, 
England, and Spain, concerning their territorial rights or preten- 
sions to debateable lands in America. 

Early in the 17th century, the appellation " New France '' was 
^ven to a vast r^on which now comprises the Hudson's Bay 
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territory, Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada, and 
a great part of the countries now known as the United States.^ 

At that time, the peninsula of Nova Scotia b^an to take the name 
of Cadie, Acadie, or Acadia ; and the territorial term " Canada " 
already was not only the appellation of the country we now in- 
habit, but a name that, in an extended sense, covered a much 
larger r^on than the united provinces to which it now solely 
applies. 

New France, before the discovery of the Mississippi, to the 
valley of which the forgoing collective appellation was extended, 
comprised, therefore, the basin of the St. Lawrence and that of 
Hudson's Bay. The St. Lawrence, which has a course of more 
than 700 leagues (over 2000 miles), takes its source, under the 
name of the " river St. Louis," in lat. 48^ 30' N., long. 93^ W.f 
on the great central plateau whence descends the Mississippi, 
(but which takes a southern course ending in the bay of Mexico,) 
and other rivers, of northern course, flowing into Hudson's Bay. 
The Laurentian valley, making a bend as if to clip Lake Erie, 
descends, by successive stages, from the plateau above noted ; which 
table-land, like most other r^ons of the northern continent 
of America, is not much elevated above the water-level. In two 
•localities only does the St. Lawrence lose its gentle and uniform 
slope. At Niagara, its mass falls, in sheer descent, 160 feet ; and 

• Lescarbot gives to New France a still greater extent : " Our Nou» 
veUe France/* says he, " is composed of all the western territories on the 
hither side of the Pacific Ocean ; and, downwards, to the tropic of 
Cancer. To the sonthward, it reaches as far as the Aiitilles. Its eastern 
parts are bordered by the North Sea ; and, to the north, it adjoins the 
glacial region called Terra Incognita^ from the Frozen Ocean to the 
Arctic pole.'' But these boundaries were more imaginary than real ; 
since, in Lescarbot's time, even the entire valley of the St. Lawrence 
was not satisfactorily known. It would be hard to say what habitable 
or uninhabitable portions of North America, whether continental or 
insular, with the exception of Mexico, were not boldly claimed as sections 
of " New France."— -B. 

t Keefer. [<< If we consider Lake Superior as the true source of the 
St. Lawrence, the length of the river, including a curved line drawn 
through the centre of that lake and extending to Gape Rozidre at 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, is 1859 miles." National Gyclopedia.]-JB. 
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jtBt below Lake Ontario, its swifb and tarbulent waters daeh 
fbamingly over a rocky bed, which obstraots navigation between 
Kingston and Montreal. 

The valley of the St Lawrence i& bonnded, on the ncnrth, by a 
iBonntain chain now called, ooltectiyely, '^ the Laorentides ;" Wbich 
commencing in Labrador, form a line prolonged to the farthest 
r^on of Lake Superior.* The bases of the Laurentian he^hta aire 
washed by the stream whose name they take, as far down as 
Oape Torment (30 miles bdiow Qaebec), where they rise to an 
^evation of 2000 feet. They traverse the bank of the river Otta- 
wa, above tiie Chats Lake, and shut in Lake Huron on its nor- 
thern nde. The All^hanies, the summits of which are visible 
from Quebec heights, enclose this basin as far as Lake Ghaiki- 
plain. The AU^hany range, starting &om the gulf of St. Law. 
renee, fellows ^e course of the riv», at from six to eight leagues 
distance in the canton of Bimouski, where its highest peaks attain 
a beight of 4000 feet; then, deflecting to the south of Lake 
Ohamplain, it traverses the Hudson valley, and contmues as &r as 
Virginia. 

Becent surveys of the ^yb principal lakes of Noi^h America, 
fbur of which pert Canadian from United States territtwy, gives 
us a pretty exact account <^ their respective superficial areas. 
Thus Lake Superior is (following its curvature) 435 miles long 
and 160 broad, with a medium depth of 988 feet ; its water-line is 
627 feet above the searlevel ; and its whole area is about 32,000 
oq. m. Lake Mich^n is 360 miles long and 108 wide, area 23,000 
sq. m., depth 800 fieet, elevation 587 feet. Lake Huron is 
260 miles long and 160 wide, area 20,000 sq. m., depth 800 feet, 
elevation 574 feet. These may be called the upp^ lakes of Cam^da 
and the United States. The two lower are not so extensive. The 
greatest length of Lake Erie is 250 miles and it^ breadth 80, mean 



* None of the Laorentides attain bo high an eleyation as to form a 
bulwark against the freezing gales descending from the arctic regions. 
Gape Torment, one of the most considerable of onr mountains, is, aa we 
have seen, but 2000 feet high ; and in the Saguenay country, where tlie 
ftice of the territory is often rugged, the hill summits do not range 
lusher than from 200 to 1000 fieet above the sea-leyeL 
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depik 84 ^t, ekyation 564 feet. Vhe greatest iength of Xiake 
Onatrio is IBO miles and 4te greatest breadiii 65, mean depth 6€0 
feet, elevation 265 ^t. The total length of all five a& a oonlin- 
aoufl water-way, including intermediate ehansels, is 1,612 n»ks, 
with an aggregate superficial area of more than 90,000 tMfiiare 
miles.* 

These lakes, the Falls of Niagara, the St. Lawrence river and 
Gulf, are of colossal magnitude, and in perfect keeping with tlie 
land-region which encloses tliem. Northward are mysterious 
forests of unknown limits; to the west, is much una|^)ropriated 
woodland ; while on the southern inde, is the territory of a re- 
public which muck exceeds all Europe in extent. To the east- 
ward, again, is the ocean, parted into the fog-beset, st<mn-vezed, 
and iceberg-encumbered seas of Newfoundland and Labrador. In- 
finity itself seetns to reign oveir our Irontiers. 

Geologically, Oanada is seated on an immense couch of gmnite, 
Hie elevktions of whieh fi)rm the frame of its highest mountains : 
cropping out at Lake Superior, Lake Huron, Eai^ton, and 
dsewhere, in the U|^r province ; at the Biver St. Maurice, Beau- 
port, Tadousac, Kamouraska, in Labrador, &c. This bed cf 
granite is overlaid with many kinds of roeks ; those most abounding 
being schists, limeetone, and sandstone.f 



• For these data the author accredits Mr. Keefer. Tehy differ cottsi- 
derablj, as to the superficial ajrea of the five great lakes, from all oihfftB 
we have seen. K. Garneau does not give, it will be obserrvd, the 
area of lakes Erie, and Ontario. The writers of the National Cyclo* 
pedia (art. Canada), aver that the waters t)f lake Superior cover more 
than 43,000 square miles ; lake Huron, 16,500 ; lake Michigan, 13,500 ; 
lake Erie, 10,900 ; lake Ontario, 12,^600. Total, above 96,500 square 
miles. — B. 

t The ancient sea-margins observed in the central basin of the St. Law- 
rence, which in some places are recognisable at a great elevation, form 
a subject for interesting speculation. The aspect of the country between 
Montreal and Gape Torment, some 200 miles long and of about 3000 
square miles superficial area, says Sir William Logan, " presents a 
varied sur&oe rising in many places by al»upt steps (the marks of an- 
eient sea-margins) into successive terrwces, some of which are from 800 
to 800 foet above the level of the river. These terraces are oc<»9ied 
by extensive beds of clay and sand."— JB. 
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Canada is nob in ores of iron. Several iron mines are worked ; 
among others those of Three Rivers, L. C, (where the metal pro- 
duced excels the Swedish,) and of Marmora, U. 0. Copper,* 
sine, lead, titanium, and mercury are found at intervals in small 
quantities ; but explorations, now in prepress, will disclose fur- 
titier our metallurgic riches. The French administrators of olden 
Canada paid much attention to this subject : their explorers dis- 
covered most of the mines mentioned by existing geologists. 

The soil of Canada is generally fertile. It is especially so in its 
upper region, where its milder climate enables the cultivators 
to raise large quantities of wheat, some of which is superior to any 
grown elsewhere upon this continent. But the Alleghany and 
Laurentian highlands greatly abridge the cultivable sur&ce of the 
Canadas. Nevertheless, their abundant watershed much i»ro- 
motes the fertility of the valley-lands and lower levels. 

By some convulsion of nature, the Laurentides, which in the 
Saguenay region are from 12 to 15 leagues broad, have been reft 
in two ; and in the ravine thus formed, flow the Saguenay waters, 
which are 1000 feet deep in some places, and shut in by nearly 
perpendicular rocks. 

The basin of the St. Lawrence being of angular form with its apex 
turned toward the south, its two extremities, terminating almost 
in the same latitude, make its average calorific temperature tole- 
rably equal. The maximum intensity of cold at Quebec is 30^ F. 
below zero (62^ under the freezing point), and that of summer 
heat 97 to 104^ F. in the shade. At the foot of Lake Erie, the 
mercury sometimes falls, in mid-winter, to 20^ below zero. The 
intensest heat seldom, if ever, indicates a higher point than 
1030 F. 

The difference of climate between the provinces, lower and 
upper, will be best estimated by comparing the duration of their 
winters, and noting the nature and amount of their several pro- 
ducts. The inhabited r^ons of the two Canadas^ says Bouchette, 



• Oopper ore has been found in abnndance near the shores of Lakes 
Huron and Saperior ; while, more recently (1860), rich veins of the 
same have been found at Acton, Ac, in the Bastem Townships of 
Lower Oanada.— B. 
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are situated between the 42nd and 48tb d^ees of north latitude. 
Judging by their distance from the equator and the north pole, 
we should expect that their relative climatic conditions would be 
similar to those of southern and central Europe ; whereas their 
extremes of heat and cold are, the former more intense, the latter 
more severe. At Quebec, lat. 46<> 48' 49", apples are grown in 
abundance, but neither grapes nor peaches ripen ; at Montreal, all 
three attain to maturity. At Toronto, these fruits, along with the 
apricot, grow in the greatest perfection. The acacia, which may 
not brook the chances of out-door temperature at Quebec, 
stands the climate, if indifferently, of Montreal j but constantly 
meets the eye as we ascend towards Detroit.* 

At Quebec, and the region around that city, winter usuaUy sets 
in about the 25th November, and lasts till the 25th April ; the lat- 
ter being the understood day when field labour ought to be resumed. 
Snow lies on the ground fully five months, and is usually from three 
to four feet deep in the woods. At Montreal, the winter is three or 
four weeks shorter, and less snow falls. In Lower Canada, during 
most of winter, wheel carriages are superseded by sledges ; but 
in the upper province, their useful employment is confined to a 
space of seven or eight weeks. Upon the whole, the climate of 
the Canadas is salubrious, and favourable to longevity .f 

The excessive cold experienced in the Lower Laurentian region 
is apparently caused less by latitudinal conditions than through 
the absence of high mountains from its northern sides. The 
vicinage, too, of Hudson's Bay, which polar winds traverse 

• The Academy of Sciences, in Paris, at an early date, occupied 
itself with Canadian Natural History. Its members requested Louis 
XIV, in 1707, to engage Dr. Sarrazin, a French regimental surgeon who 
had come out with some military twenty years before, to send a collec- 
tion of plants to the Jardin-du-Roi, and the king complied with their 
wishes. Sarrazin was a man of great accomplishments. He died at 
Quebec, in 1734, aged seventy years. 

t Persons who emigrate to Canada after middle age, from Britain, 
find its climatic vicissitudes rather trying to their constitutions ; and the 
mortality among children under seven years of age, (even those bom 
of Canadian parents,) is considerably higher than in Great Britain. 
Authority : Dr. Archibald Hall, Montreal.— B. 

Vol. I. — I 
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l^eHore reaolui\g tlie lower pfurta of the river valley, where tbey 
arrive charged with icj evaporation from the seas of Labrador, 
4eabtle8S adds to the rigour of the atmos^^re during our winters.* 

The aurora borealis illuminates the nocturnal sky of Canada with 
a hrillianoy and variety of ^ay, especially during its autumnal and 
miter months, unknown, at the present day at least, in any part 
of iiorthem Europe. It is now believed that this meteoric pheno- 
menon is of electric origin ; and this opinion is all the more {»ro: 
hable, because of the peculiar ruMling noise, siniiliur to that of a 
stiff silken tissue put in movement, which often, if not always, 
accompanies the luminous appearances. 

The Abobiqines. — When the territories of Canada were dis- 
covered, they w^re found to be inhabited by numerous nomade 
tfibes, bdonging to three out of the eight great families of savages 
who occupied the r^on betwe^i the Missisai^^i, the Atlantic, and 
the Esquimaux country ; namely, the Algonquins, Hur<ms, Sioux, 
0han>kee6, Catawbas, Uch^es, Natches, Mobiles, &c. These wer e 
considered substantive races, because each spoke a language bear- 
ing no anak^ with that of the others, and which was not under- 
ajbood by others when spoken : whereas,although many idiomsexisted 
among the different tribes farming a part of, or connected with, a 
nation using what might be cs^ed a native mother tongue, yet 
the individuals of each tribe composing a nation, however far 
apart, could understand the language of eveiy other tribe of that 
nation ; while they could not communicate with the men of an 
alien nation.f 

This aggregation of uncivilised men was thus distributed over 
the extent of territory we have pointed out : — The Mobiles pos- 
sessed all the southern extremity of the northern continent, from 

* None of the Laurentides are of sarpassing height. Gape TonneBt, 
among the most considerable, rises 2000 feet above the water tevel. In 
the highlands of the Sagaenaj, the eminences range between 200 and 
1000 feet only. Captain Bayfield says that the calmlnating point of 
the range is near Lake Superior, and rises to a height of 210O feet. 

t Just as the Celtic race in the Scots Highlands understand the Brae 
or Irish language, although it is spoken and printed differently fbom tlie 
Scots Brse or Gaelic ; neither being intelligible to the Anglo-Seotiui 
or Hlberno-Saxon people of Britain. — B, 
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tke bay ^ Mexioo to the river Tennessee and Gape Fear. The 
Ueh^ and Natohes (the latter, not a numerous bodj, being 
wedged in, as it were, by the former) ; the Natchez haying a small 
coontry, bordered by the Mississippi ; tlie Uch^, more serried 
towards the west, joining on to the Cherokees. The country of 
the Cherokees was equidistant from the bay of Mexico, Lake Erie, 
the AUantio, and the Mississij^. That nation had for neigh- 
bours, the Mobiles and Uchees to the north, the Oatawbas to the 
east. The Catawbas possessed a country of small extent, to the 
south of the Mobiles and to the west of the Cherokees. The great 
fiunily of Algonquins possessed nearly a moi^y of North America, 
eastward of the MisMSsippi. Their territory joined that of the 
Mobiles on the south side, and extended northwsard, to the Es- 
quimaux regions, over the breadth between the Mississippi and 
Que Atlantic, a supericies of 60 degrees of longitude and 20^ of 
latitude.* 

The Hurons, whose real name has been variously written Yen- 
date, Ouendats, Wyandots, and Yendot8,f but to whom the early 
French eobnists gave the appellation we now know them by, and 
which is derived from our term kure, because of the rugged locks 
or unkempt hair of the people of that race ; the Huroi», we say, 
lived amidst the Algonquins, on the margins of Lakes Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario. The Sioux, whose vast country was to the 
west of the Mississippi, occupied a small country to the eastward 
of Lake Michigan. Thus, as New France comprehended the river 
St. Lawrence and all the lakes out of which it flows, it included 
a part of three aboriginal " nations," who spoke the Sioux, 
Algonquin, and Huron languages, or Ihree mother tongues oi the 
Indians. Originally, the Algonquin dklect was spoken in the 
Lake Champlain district, and in the southern Ottawa, r^ion 
^tending to the north ; but in the sequel, migrations of tribes 
speaking other dialects, spread these in divers parts of Canada. 

• Alhevt Qallatki> Ji Si^nopsU of the Indian ZW6ef. 

t The first two forms are French, the second two English. Father 
Jerome Lallemant, long a missionary among the Harons, called them 
Oaendats, as above ; bat Champlain called them Attigouantants ; irhile 
Qolden denominated them Qoatoghiers. "Album Litt^rai^'' qf la 
Revue Caaiadiennef 1845, p. 14. 
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The principal tribes speaking Algonquin in New France were, 
to the south of the St. Lawrence, the Micmacs or Souriquois, 
who occupied Nova Scotia,* Gasp^ and islands adjacent : a small 
tribe, their number never exceeding 4000. The Etchemins, who 
inhabited the seaboard countries, and the territory watered by the 
rivers St. John and Ste. Croix. The Abenaquis, who were lo- 
cated between the Micmacs and the Etchemins, the river St. 
Lawrence, New England, and the Iroquois. The Sokokis, a mon- 
grel race, were refugees from the English colonies, living under 
French protection. 

To the north of the St. Lawrence, were : — The Montagnais, on 
the borders of the Saguenay and Lake St. John ; the Papinachois, 
the Bersiamites, the Hedgehogs, and several other tribes. The 
Algonquins, (properly, Lenni-Lenappes,) whose occupation extend 
ing from a point rather below Quebec to the river St. Maurice ; 
one of their tribes inhabiting the island of Montreal. The Ona- 
taouais, or Ottawas, who ranged at first about the country watered 
by the river which still bears their name above the Montreal dis- 
trict ; and who extended themselves afterwards aa &r as Lake 
Superior. 

The tribes speaking the Huron tongue were : — The Hurons 
or Wyandots, located on the northern margin of Lakes Huron 
and Ontario, as already mentioned. They were driven thence 
shortly after the French came, by the Lroquois. They were 
repelled on one side, towards the Lower St. Lawrence ; on the 
other, beyond Lake Superior, to the arid plains which separated 
the Chippaways frt)m their western enemies. Brought back by 
the potent aid of the Sioux, they were met with afterwards at 
Sault Sainte-Marie, at Machilimakinao, and finally at Detroit The 
Hurons located at Lorette, two leagues from Quebec, are living 
relics of the great nation which once bore that name, so poweifid 
of old, and to which the Lx>quois, who conquered tiiem, and other 
tribes besides, owed their origin. 

To the south of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the river St. 
Lawrence, up to the river Richelieu, in the vicinity of the Abe- 
naquis, ruled the famous Lroquois confederation ; whose proper 

* A considerable nomber of Indians, of Micmac descent, still inhabit 
that peninsula. — B, 
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name was, the Agonnousionni, or " constructors of wigwaaAs." jTher j.. 
appellation Iroqvms was at first applied to them by the Freftch*,:'":' ,•/, 
because they usually began and finished their discourses ox palaver " "" 
with the word hiro, which means either " I say/' or " I have 
said ; '' combined, as an affix, with the word Tcoibi, an exclamatory 
vocable joyful or sad according as it was pronounced long or short. 
The Iroquois confederation was composed of the Agniers or 
Mohawks, the Onnontaguds or Onondagues, the Goyogouins, the 
Onneoyuths, and the Tsonnonthouans.* 

The Eries and the Andastes, once located between Lake Erie 
and the Iroquois country, had dwindled into a petty remnant 
when Canada was discovered, and soon afterwards were pitilessly 
exterminated. 

The countries around Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron, 
were frequented, also, by the Nipissings, the Ottawas, the Mi^is, 
whom the Poutewatamis, coming from the south, thrust north- 
ward ; by the Illinois, the Chippeways, the Outagamis or Foxes 
(a plundering and cruel race ;) by the Kikapous, the Maacontins, 
the Sakis, the Malhomines, the Osages, the Missouries, the Meno- 
monis tribes, all speaking the Algonquin tongue ; and, finally, 
by the EJristinots or Kilestinots, using the language of the Sioux. 

A number of other tribes, belonging either to the Sioux family, 
or to those of the Hurons or Algonquins, inhabited countries 
more or less distant &om the foregoing, and individuals among 
them would come occasionally to visit the missionaries or trade 
with the peltry collectors on the borders of the lakes. This done, 
they re-entered the wilds whence they issued, and never were seen 
more ; while men of other tribes, equally unknown to the French, 
came in arms to thrust out of place those who were nearest to the 
fi)rmer, and force the rightful owners to relinquish their pos- 
sessions. 

We cannot estimate with precision what may have been the 
entire number of the native populations of North America in 
Cartier's time. Judging by the variety of " nations " and tribes 



♦ Hence, the term " Indians of the Five (also Six) Nations," often 
occurring daring the border wars of the 18th century between the colo- 
nists of the British plantations and those of New France. — B, 
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.••. Igpoben cS]^ we miglit be led to suppose that <^ aggr^ate wasTery 
J/r VVcoAsiderable ; but when we look close into the matter, we ineline 
. * ' to fix the totieJ amoant at a low figure. In no wild eonntry are 
the aborigines numerous, nor oan thej be. Some of the earlier 
explorers evidently were led astray on this point, by the metaphoric . 
language of the savages, who considered 1000 souls as a prodigious 
multitude, and beyond the power of definite numbering. Thus 
in the year 1753, when the savages informed colonel Washington 
that the French were about to attack him with a host numberless 
as the leaves of the forest, their whole fisrce, when counted 
by precise arithmetic, was reducible to a few hundred men. 

Calculations have been made, with great care, fi)r the countries 
situated between the St. Lawrence and Mississippi ; which estimate 
the total nations of Algonquin race, the most considerable of all, 
at 90,000 souls ; the total eastern Sioux at less than 3000 ; the 
Hurons and Iroquois together, about 17,000; the Gatawbas, 
3000; the Cherokees, 12,000; theMobaes, 50,000; the Uch^, 
1000 ; and the Natches, 4000 : general total only 180,000, dis- 
persed over an immense space of territOTy. We incline to think 
that this moderate estimate must approximate, at least, to the 
truth ; for a race of hunters requires a large field to draw even 
the scantiest subsistence from. Despite the great extent of the 
fi>rest-lands of North Am^ca, its aborigines often were in straits 
&om the difficulty they found in procuring a sufficiency of game 
for their support. If the general population had been really nume- 
rous, how was it that the Iroquois, who eould count only 
2200 warriors in the year 1660, were able to ran a eonquerii^ 
career from Hudson's Bay to Carolina, and strike terror into the 
hearts of the whole tribes of that great range of territory ? 

Cartier could see in all Canada only some sparse native hamlets, 
which he called hourgades, each containing at the most 50 eahcmes ; 
and the greatest infiux of the aborigines reported as having taken 
l^ace, on any occasion, at Stadaoon^ (Quebec), during the wint^ 
he passed iced-up in the river St. Charles, did not number 1000 
souls. In other parts of the country, he could scarcely discern a 
trace of human inhabitation. M. Joliette and Father Marquette 
traversed a great part of the Missisdppi r^on and met no living 
man. M. de la Joncaire, in 1736, drew up %t the information of 
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th« home government an offioial ettimaie of tlie number of fighting 
men among the whole savage tribes then in oxistenoe between 
Quebeo and Louisiana (that is, in nearly the whole of Now France), 
and the aggregate total he ventured to give was but 16,000. 

We have said that a comparison made of the different native 
dialects spoken in North America to the cast of the Mississippi, 
had led to the recognition of eight aboriginal mother tongues ; 
and upon that basis, the tribes wore divisible into just as inany 
great branches or families. Accepting this datum, of there being 
originally eight radical divisions of the red race of mankind within 
the limits assigned above, — but the adoption of which rather mili- 
tates against the hypothesis of one only route of immigration from 
Asia by its north-west side, — one might expect that there would bo 
as great diversity in a physical as in a moral point of view, between 
the people of tribes thus wildly dispersed and speaking so many dis- 
tinct languages. Now there neither is, nor ever was, much sen- 
sible difference of either kind to be found. Between the savages 
of Canada and the far-removed red men of Florida, any slight 
differences of bodily height or make, complexion or aspect, were 
little if at all perceptible ; or if such were apparent, it was readily 
referable to causes fairly imputable to climatic influences. 

tn person, the men of the Indian races, or rather race, of Ame- 
rica, were and yet are tall and slender, their forms giving promise 
of agility rather than strength ; their visages having that storn 
expression natural to all men, of whatever complexion, dependent 
upon the chase for subsistoncc, and exposed besides to the perils 
of war.* 

With a complexion bronzed by sun, rain, and winds, the Indian 
of the forests has a visage more round than oval, the check-bones 
high and salient ; eyes, of dark or light hazel colour, small but 
lustrous and deeply sunk in their orbit ; forehead narrow, nose 
flattish, lips thick ; hair of the hood coarse and long, and beard 
wanting, — not that nature denies them that adjunct, but owing to 
a custom of depilation, begun at an early age and continued through 
life among the boys and male adults. Such were and are the phy- 
sical charactoristios of the unsophisticatod man of the New World. 

* Raynal. SettUmentt of the Europeans in the Eaet and Went Indite, 
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It need scarcely be added, that the five bodily senses of the nes, 
while denizens of the wilderness, are exquisitely keen. 

The North American savage, when first made known to Euro- 
peans, went almost naked in summer time ; during winter, he 
girt his reins with deer-skin or some other kind of untanned hide, 
and covered the upper part of his body with a sort of jerkin, 
made of the spoils of one or more furred animals. The claws of 
a bear killed by the bearer, and serving as a brooch to attach the 
parts of a mantle of parti-coloured skins, constituted a favourite 
ornament in the costume of a chief, he being often arrayed in 
such sort, as to give other intimations of his exploits in war 
and the chase. A pair of mocassins (a kind of buskins, or gaiters 
ratiier) of curried hide, sometimes variously ornamented, with 
shoes of doe-skin, composed his foot and 1^ covering. The females 
had a costume little differing from the men's, except that they 
went with bare heads and naked arms. The latter wore necklaces 
of wampum ; and shell or bead-worked ornaments, of the same 
nature, they attached to the front of theix vestments, painted in 
striking tints, red being the predominant colour. 

The savages painted or stained their bodies with resemblances 
real or imagined of beasts, birds, fishes, serpents, &c.^ in lively and 
varied colours, according to the means, skill, or caprice of the 
individual. Vermilion they had a passionate regard for, in face 
of body disfiguring. Some painted their noses blue, blackened 
cheeks, eyelids, &c., leaving the rest of the face an intense red; 
others, again, coloured their visages to represent three or more 
facial bands, passing from ear to ear, in red, black, or blue tints. 
The men arranged the hair of their head in different ways : some 
wore it raised up, others fiattened it, others again let it hang in 
dangling locks. Head-tufbs were worn by many, composed of 
vari-coloured feathers or bunches of animals' hair, all fixed in 
the most eccentric way. The ears and septum of the nostrils were 
pierced for aflixing pendant objects. To the arms were affixed 
bracelets made of serpent skins, or wampum. 

The several nations, tribes, and villages were distinguished by 
some kind of distinguishing symbol. In 1753, the Abenaquis of 
St. Fran9ois and of Becancourt wore, by way of heraldic signs, 
the bear and the turtle-dove. Some others adopted the beaver and 
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the partridge for their signs. The Algonquins of the Two Moun- 
tains Lake had an oak in leaf. Among the five Iroquois nations 
each village and every family had its armorials ; nay, individual 
men bore their distinctive marks. The Wild-oats of Lake Michi- 
gan bore an eagle perched on a cross ; the Sioux had a bufyo, 
a black dog, and an otter. Among the northern nations, a man 
intimated his personality as much by using the symbols of his 
wife's family as by those of his own ; but he never took a wife out 
of any family which bore the same symbol as his.^ 

The only offensive arms in use by the savages, before Euro- 
peans came among them, were the arrow and the tomahawk. The 
former was a kind of dart or short javelin ; being a taper stick 
pointed with bone or flinty-stone ; the latter, a kind of club made 
of hard-wood or stone, had a cutting edge on one side. Their de- 
fensive armour consisting of a kind of cuirass of light wood ; and 
sometimes they bore a buckler of cedar-wood, ample enough to 
cover the body. 

The very mention of a coming war raised in the bosoms of the 
younger savages an uncontrollable feeling of joy. Their imagi- 
nations, constantly exalted by the recital of the great deeds of the 
ancestors of the tribe, during the heady current of a fight, with 
imagined enemies palpitating and bleeding at their feet, caused a 
kind of sanguinary intoxication. 

Although reasonable causes for going to war could not often 
exist, yet hostilities among the tribes were very frequent. Pres- 
criptive rights attaching to certain hunting-grounds, a national or 
family feud, through the violent death of a compatriot or relative, 
these were the ordinary and fertile causes of internecine war con- 
stantly breaking out among the restless aborigines. Each man 
being, to a great extent, independent of his tribe, could at any 
moment — through his pugnacity or thirst for plunder, or from 
motives of personal vengence or dislike, by one overt or secret act 
of enmity against a family or individual of another tribe — suddenly 
draw whole nations into hostilities of the most destructive cha- 
racter ; the war never ending perhaps, till one of the contending 

* " Concerning the savage nations protected by the goyernment of 
Canada," in 1Y36.— itf5. 
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ptrtieB had extarmiimted its adversarieB, (A* expelled them tnm 
their kndd. The dntatioti df peace, beiag thas oonstantlj mr 
perilled, in every region of the wildemeefi between M^kso and 
Hndson's Bay, made general tranqniUity rather the exoeptioi^ 
than the normal state of existence in tincitilized America. 

On the other hand, when it happened that a nation was disin- 
dined or unprepared to wage war against another from wh<mi it 
had received a wrong, the matter might be, and sometimes was 
settled by recourse to the lex talionis. Thus, M. Balbert wrote 
under date of April, 1684: " When the nation of those who have 
been killed does not wish to war against t^at which has been offended 
by it, the nearest relatiYM of the slayers killed themsdves ; that 
is to say, to the extent of man for man."* 

Each savage, when capable of bearing arms, ws^s ranked as a 
warrior, and had the right to be present at meetings of the tribe, 
with power to d^b^rate and vote upon any public Babjeet» Peace 
or war was determined on by the whole males caUed iti council. 
Thus would the old men address the younger, to excite them to 
war, if such were intended, against anoth^ tribe : — " The bones 
of our shdn brethren are bleaching on the ground ; they cry to us 
fixr vengeance, and the cry must be answered. Faint yourself 
with the deepest colours ; take up your terror-inspiring arms : let 
our war-songs and our demands for vengeance gladden tiie i^ades 
of our departed warriors and cause our foes to tremble. On, then ! 
take captive our enemies, and fight as long as wood grows or water 
rtins. Let the sun and the stars leave the firmament sooner than 
we shall quit the field of battle before vict(Mry be guned T* 

Then would the song of war be heard :— *'0 places which the Sun 
floods with his light, and that the moon illuminates with her paly 
torch ; places where verdure waves in the breeze, where runs the 
limpid stream and the torrent les^ : take witness, O earth, and 

ye heavens, that we are ready every one to encounter our foes 

The war-clubs we snatch from enemies shall testify to our surpas- 
sing valour. The scalps we tear from their prostrated heads will 
ornament our huts. Our door-lintels we shall redden with the 
Wood of our prisoners. Timid in captivity as feeble in combat, 

-■^— — — -^^ •" 1 - (I WKJ ■ T II in I ir---- -- ^^ • 

* Documents de Paris^ 2nd series. 
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we ^all cause them to perish bj slow tortnriiigs; and when liife 
has fled their mutilated tomes, we shall bum them up, and scattw 
t&eir ashes to the foUr winds of heaven/' &o. 

Incited by such adjurations, inspired bj sudb enUiusiastic 
strains as the foregoing, the assembled warriors would testify their 
eagerness for the fray. But a chief, in whom ^ey could sdl con- 
fide must be chosen ; and one would be ekcted forthwith. The 
qusdities required in a leader were — experience in stratagems ct 
war, and renown acquired from former exploits ; a commanding 
presence and high stature ; a sonorous voice to harangue with 
effect, and so powerful in tone as to be heard distinctly amid the 
din of battle. The newly elected chief, before setting out with 
his warriors, to prepare himself for action would endure long 
fastings to propitiate the powers of good and evil ; he would also 
gcan his dreams, which in this season of preparation were for hira 
00 many oracular responses. The warriors, as a prelude to ihe 
campaign, would collectively repeat a prayer to their gods for suc- 
cess ; all this f<^lowed by the war-dance, the mov^nents uid gestures 
hi which were significative of what passed in real combats. The 
dance finished, a solemn feast would succeed, dog's flesh being the 
only viand devoured. During such a banquet, the warrior-chief 
would entertain the cmnpany with a vaunting discourse, the sub- 
ject being the great deeds already done by Mmself and his ances- 
toris. 

All preliminaries over, at a preconcerted signal the petty army 
would set forth. So long as the path of the warriors lay through 
their own hunting grounds, they marched in little order, dis* 
persing occasionally to kill or entrap game for their subsistence by 
the way, and re-assembling each night at stated places, to encamp 
together. But the instant they set foot on alien territory they 
kept close together, advanced stealthily, and communicated with 
each other rather by signs than words. At all times, but in time 
of war more especially, the aborigines were careful observers of 
the natural features of the countries through which they passed. 
They turned this observation to after account; and could antici- 
pate safety or danger for themselves from the most trivial signs. 
So keen was their scent, that they were sensible of the existence 
of dwellings, though distant, by the odour of their smoke wafted 
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&om afar. So sharp were they of vision, that they could disceni 
the trail of a human heing or animal of any kind, though impressed 
on the ground or herbage ever so lightly ; specifying at once the 
sez and stature of the persons, and the length of time since they 
passed. In order to hide their marches, if that were desirable, 
the warriors would move in single file, each man putting his foot- 
plant in the trace left by his predecessor, and covering it with 
leaves. If a river or other stream flowed parallel to their course, 
they would walk in it rather than on land, so as to spare them- 
selves the trouble of obliterating foot-marks. 

Arrived at the scene of action, a council was called, and a plan 
of attack adopted. Before day-break, if their enemies were sup- 
posed to be asleep, they glided into their village or camp, shot a 
flight of arrows against them, accompanied by the war-whoop ; 
then rushing upon them, tried to complete the work of murder with 
dubs and tomahawks. They usually took prisoners as many as 
survived who were fit to walk; others they scalped before they 
left the scene of carnage. As the attack was sudden, so would 
the retreat of the assailants be precipitate, whether successful or 
repulsed. When followed or intercepted by avengers, the retiring 
party without scruple massacred their prisoners, and continued 
their flight. If left unmolested, on the other hand, the captives 
were carefully guarded, especially at night. The latter, antici- 
pating their doom, would make the forests resound with funereal 
strains such as these : '^ I am about to die a cruel death, yet I 
fear not the torture I shall first have to suffer ere life quit this 
body. My end shall be that of one who is as stubborn to endure 
as his enemies are stem to inflict. Thus shall I fit myself to 
enter into company with the spirits of those heroes, my ancestors, 
who have passed to the land of shadows before me." * 

* Such an anticipation of inflexible contempt for sufifering by captives 
was seldom an idle boast. In the " Relation des J^suites " lately printed 
may be found (Vol. I) startling accounts of the tortures remorselessly 
inflicted by victors, and uncomplainingly, nay exultingly borne by their 
victims ; this, too, occasionally in the presence of one or more of the 
missionaries. One wonders that the latter had nerve to be present at 
such shocking scenes, and still more that they could remain to the end ; 
they taking note of all the particulars till the close of the horrid process 
of prolonged murder, so minutely described by them afterwards.—-^. 
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When the victors returned to their villages, the females, with 
the invalid and juvenile population, went out to meet them, utter- 
ing exclamations of welcome and triumph. The prisoners, ranged 
in order, had each to run the gauntlet between a double file of 
men, who cudgelled them as they passed through. Those of 
them who were destined to die at once, were given up to the 
untender mercies of the war chiefs ; others were, it might be, 
reserved and put at the disposition of the head of the tribe. Each 
of the first-named was tied to a post, and his suffering began ; but 
sometimes they did not terminate till the lapse of several days of pur- 
posely prolonged torture, such as it is inconceivable that any other 
beings than demons could inflict. The sufferers, either from pride 
of spirit, or in a forlorn hope of provoking their tormentors to 
despatch them outright, braved them to do their worst. But 
such diabolical enormities were perpetrated only, we are told, upon 
the persons of the leaders of alien tribes : warriors not of high 
rank were burnt alive or enslaved. 

The French missionaries did all that was possible to persuade the 
savages to renounce such barbarities : and as the most likely means 
to effect this end, called into play a selfish motive for adopting 
more humane usages, by inducing the captors of prisoners to keep 
or sell them as slaves ; thus securing these unfortunates, at least, 
from such a death as we have, with intentional vagueness, de- 
scribed above. 

The lives of such prisoners as were turned over to the chief of a 
tribe, were usually spared, in order that they might replace those 
warriors whom it had just lost. By this means, the amount of its 
fighting men, so far as the number thus adopted extended, 
would be maintained. Such substitutes, we are assured, were 
treated with the same consideration as the native-born of the com- 
munity. There was good policy in this mode of treating captives 
as well as humanity ; for by what other ties than those of kind- 
ness could the adopting party secure the attachment of the 
adopted ? 

With dispositions so vindictive as the savages habitually mani- 
fested, it may seem strange that their ordinary wars, if sharp, 
were also short ; but their aggregate numbers, as we have seen^ 
b^ng very limited, the whole race would have been all but exter- 
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ndaated, kad their intameoine hostilitieB been carried on for suoh 
a length of time as among Eurc^pean nations. The int^rmption 
given to the porsoit of animals by a long-continued povsnit and 
daughter or capture <^ men, would, in no long tmie, have led 
staryation into the households of the belligerents. A state of peace 
— su<^ peace as savages may brook — soon became, therefore, a 
necessity for all. The only difficulty was, how to bring it aboa% ; 
for the untutored savage, as well as the civilised man, must 
always have his fedings of self-love eareftilly respected I These 
having been tend^ly handled, the chiefs and dders ^ the party 
most wearied of the war would wait upon tiie like personages in 
the antagonistic camp, and proffer terms of pacification. Such 
would probaUy be rejected at first, witii real or feigned contempt. 
But, by <]^rees, the repelling parties would be talked into con- 
sent. It was usual, on such occasions, for the appUcantg to bring 
with tliem a kind of smoking-pipe, of particular make, called by 
Europeans " tlie calumet of peace." Thepakwery of conforeaoe, 
fidrly begun, it was the duty of a subordinate chief to fill the 
bowl of the pipe with tobacco, which, having lighted, he raised it 
toward the sky, then, depressing it, turned the end to each of the 
four cardinal points of the horizon ; thereby inviting tiie powers 
of heaven, earth, and the atmosphere to sanction the transaction 
by their presence. The hereditary chief then taking the pipe ut 
hand, drew from it a few pu£&i of smoke, which he blew forth- 
with, first heavenward, then all around, and next on the earth. 
The calumet was then passed to the other chiefii present, eaidi 
of whom {Hressed it to his lips. K peace were conceckd, a red- 
dened hatchet was buried, as a symbol that oUivion ef all past 
hostility between the contracting parties was to follow. A mutuid 
exchange of neck ornaments sealed the treaty, after its terms wer% 
debated and determined. But all was not over yet, for tiie chiefi^ 
on each side, proff^ed and accepted presents of rare aarticles ; such 
as calumets of price, embrddered deer-skins, &c. This kind of 
ceremonial barter being terminated, to mutual satisfaction or 
otherwise, the conference broke up. 

In times of peace, almost the sole occupations of the natives 
were hunting and fishing. The womankind among the North 
American Indians were the men'iB born-slaves ; and, as sudb, diii all 
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kiads ef servile work, outdoor labour included. To put baud to 
the latter was to degrade a savage, both in self-estimation and in 
the eyes of bis. fellows. Even the toils of hunting were habitually 
put off by the ^^ noble savage," till the calls of hunger forced 
him to take to the woods or the water for prey. From the latter 
he chiefly derived his food in summer time : in the winter season 
from the forest; the skins of furred animals th,en being in their best 
state^ an important consideration for him. In de&ult of animal 
food, wild fiuit and edible roots, oak and beech mast, even the inner 
bark of trees, were had recourse to for the support of a miserable 
existence. 

The native hourgadeSy or settlements, were constantly being 
broken up : for the game and fish in the contiguous forests and 
streams were soon captured or scared away ; and these parts of 
the wilderness, like eidaiausted arable ground, had to lie faUow, 
as it were, to recover. It was therefore dij£cult for the early 
taraders or colonists to maintain steady relations with any por- 
tion of the native tribes. 

To speculate upon the probability or eyen possibility of the 
es^tence of governmental institutions among such a people, 
would be idle. For such to exist, communities of men must be 
of a stable character, the first requisites being security for life 
and property. The aborigines of New France possessed none of 
tike latter worthy of the name. As proper enjoyment of the 
benefits attending acquisition demands some fixity of habitation, 
and the Indians were almost all wanderers in the wilderness, what 
security for human life there could be among them we have 
ahready seen, or may easily divine.* 

The first Europeans who visited the aborigines of Canada re- 
ported unanimously that no religious worship existed among them. 
The Micmacs and the savage tribes nearest to them, says Cham- 
plain, used no devotion for any superior being, nor any religious 
ceremonies. One tribe (the Cenis), according to Joutel, had 



• The translator has taken the liberty to substitute the above para- 
graph for a long catalogue of n^gationsj eueumbeFing the pages of the 
original work ; it being needless to enumerate the multltudinouQ things 
which Savages have not and cannot have^i— £. 
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no certain notion of a supreme God. But though the savages had 
no religion, as we understand that term, they made habitual 
offerings to departed or unseen existences, — a kind of sacrifice 
which other reporters called worshipping ; and all, or almost all 
the natives recognised supernatural beings, to whoin they address- 
ed aspirations for aid in critical circumstances. Those of Canada, 
in particular, assured Champlain that each prayed to his own 
deity in heart if not orally. But these inward emotions had none 
of the purity of religious aspirations. Valour and virtue were 
with them, as with the pagans of old, convertible terms. High 
desert, in a future as in the present state, was rewarded by a sen- 
sual paradise, reserved for the Indian warrior who had killed the 
greatest number of enemies, and exalted the renown of his tribe. 
His Hades was an imagined land of gloom, destitute of game, and 
all other creature comforts, whose inhabitants, sluggards and 
cowards on earth, lived forever in a wretched and despicable state 
of existence. Like the heathen of antiquity, also, the North 
American Indians deified the supposed powers of the visible 
universe, and its more striking natural phenomena. A " spirit" they 
supposed to be at work when air and water were in conflict, who 
would of course be the god or demon of storms ; it was thus they 
would account for thunder and lightning, eclipses, &c. The sun, 
moon, and stars would also be considered as conscious entities by 
such a people. But of the existence even of a leading divinity, such 
as the Jupiter of the ancients, they do not seem to have dreamed. 
The first notion of " a Great Spirit," who created and sustains the 
universe, it is reasonable to believe, was suggested to them by 
those spiritual interrogations — ^which lawyers would call " leading 
questions" — addressed to them by missionaries and others, willing 
to believe, for the credit of human nature, on slender evidence, 
that no entire race of human beings, however barbarous in man- 
ners or d^raded in mind, ever was or could be destitute of be- 
lief in a Supreme being. * ' 

When the natives were preparing for a hostile expedition, they 
tried to propititiate war-loving Spirits, by prayers and &3tings. 



* For the summary of Indian theology in the above paragraph, the 
editor alone is responsible. — B, 
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When setting out for the chase, preliminary fastings were supposed 
to be agreeable to the tutelary spirits of the creatures to be hunted. 
Superstitious respect was paid to the bones of the more redoubt- 
able animals of the wilderness, seemingly out of sympathetic regard 
for fierce natures, akin to their own.* If the amplitude of a river, 
the height of a peak, the depth of a stream, the roar of a water- 
fall, arrested their attention in a region newly visited, their obla- 
tions were offered to the spirits of these waters, that rock, &c. 
The sacrificing, in such cases, was usually an offering of tobacco 
thrown into the river, or a headless bird thrown towards the adored 
height, if too lofty to be reached. The Cenis and the Agennis 
offered the first-fruits of their fields to such spirits as these. 

The Spirit of evil,t and the spirit of war, were to be propitiated 
by bloody sacrifices only. The Hurons presented to them the 
carbonated flesh of slaughtered dogs as a burnt offering. Human 
sacrifices took place only at savage feastings after a victory. Jogues 
reported, that, when he was among the Iroquois, they sacrificed an 
Algonquin woman in honour of Agreskoni, their war-god : inviting 
that grim demon, as if he were present, to feast on the murdered 
woman's flesh ; and as an acknowledgment of the homage, he was 
expected to grant his worshippers more victories. 

The natives believed in tutelary angels,J under whose protec- 
tion they set themselves, after long fastings. They put faith in 
dreams, and believed that superior beings therein gave directions 
and warnings to the sleepers for their guidance when awake. To 
disobey an unseen spirit was to court evil ; though it was permis- 
sible to interpret such communications as the subject of it chose. 
Each person, too, was free to choose his own tutelary genii. 

* Lbolbrc : — " The savages cast the remnants of such, after a feast, 

into the fire or a river, or bury them As for the bones of beasts 

easy to take, they throw them contemptuously to the dogs." — Relations 
des Jesuites, — ^B. 

t The Iroquois were, unconsciously, Manicheans : if it be certain, as M. 
Garneau intimates, that they recognised an all-potent demon called 
Mahensic, for the God of evil ; while Youskeka was their good Divinity .-B . 

X Another kind of imputed belief, of apocryphal nature, due probably 
to such leading questions as, we before remarked, were pat to the Indians 
by the missionaries. — B, 

Vol. I. — ^K 
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Tho unvngcii Uiuh peopling the univomo with ^piritfial oxintenoM^ 
fioooHMirily wore induood to put foith in hunmn boingn pretending 
to bo intorprotors of nupernatural oommuniontionn, and to ilithoni 
the myRtoried of nature. The partioii amuming nuoh powera, onee 
fooognJHed among oumelTos as diyinem, but now known an impoB- 
tom, tho IndinnB called " mcdtoine '* men or women. Theeo 
JQggloni pretended y and were believed to permit or prevent rain at 
will, t() turn nnido thunderbolta, to predict evontu, to dcenre rao- 
oem in hunting, fishing, &e. ; and were held in high estima- 
tion accordingly. They wore also the only miHiieiners of their 
tribe. They undert<K>k to cure diseases and heal wounds, by the 
use of herbs, &e., accompanying their administration with super- 
stitious oorcmoniivi, to enhance the curative 'virtues. 

The futicronl observances of the Indians were of a touching 
character. They mourned over their dead, uttering cries and 
groans for months together.^ They covered the corpse, if that of 
a man, with his finest vestments, painted his visnge, and exposed 
bis body at the door of his hut, with the distinctive symbols appended 
which ho wore in life. A warrior of the same tribe as the deAinet 
would vaunt his past exploits in war and hunting. In some tribes, 
the women, upn such occasions, wept, danced, and sang, inoes- 
santly. When the time for sepulture enmc, a tobacco-pipe was 
placed in tho mouth of the dead man, a club or tomahawk at his 
side, with one of his idols and a bow placed upon his chest. 
Thus equipped, the corpse was lowered into a deep grave, lined 
with furs. It was then covered over, with tender care. A me- 
morial stone or other mark was set up ; to which were affixed 
divers votive articles, as signs of the esteem of the offerers for the 
departed. Sometimes his likeness, cut in wood, was attnched,t 
with graven symbols added, intimating the great acts ho had 
done during life. 

Among the Ilurons, two funereal colobrntions wore performed. 



* Tho Btatcmont thus haKardod by the author iihockii all probability.-^. 

t <* UoUtion " of tho Jesuit, Pdre Laletnant ; a.d. 1040. [Tlie Indians 
of tho present day, including the far west, Bcom not to inhume their 
dead at all, strictly Bpoaking. KiJf tlio pubiiBhod oxporiencoB of Paul 
Kano, during TraroU to and from DritiBh Oolumbia. Loudon : Long- 
nans k Go., 1S6S-50.— j9.J 
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The first was priyaie, and took place on the day of the party's death; 
the second, a public ceremony, was postponed till a future time. 
In some j^ces, the remains of the dead were borne in proces- 
sion from village to village ; and at the close of the solemnity they 
were deposited in a great tomb, serving as a place of general 
sepulture. 

This public cenaetery was hung with furred skins, and the dead 
within were ranged in an appointed order. Here their relations 
placed about tiiem numerous articles of value, as memorials of the 
deceased. As every corpse arrived, the females who accompanied 
it uttered groans and lamentations ; and each of the persons pre- 
sent took a small portion of earth from the newly made grave, 
which they afterwards carefully preserved, as believing that it 
brought luck to the possessor in gambling.* 

One of the most singular celebrations among the aborigines was 
the festival of Dreams. This was attended or followed by real 
saturnalia, during which they worked themselves into a state of 
frenzy, and, like so many drunkards or madmen, would sometimes 
rush from the scene of revelling, torch in hand, and set fire to 
their villages. 

They were much addicted to games of chance. The favourite 
play was that of " the bones," or dice, of which there were two, cut 
with unequal facets ; one black, the other light yellow in colour. 
These were thrown into a kind of bowl. The losing party, after 
a certain number of throws, was replaced by others, until every 
man in the village had tried his fortune in the play. Sometimes 
a struggle for superiority at the game took place between the 
people of two villages : and upon such important occasions, the 
antagonist players addressed invocations to their tutelary spirits 
promising them votive offerings if luck were vouchsafed, implor- 

* While torniDg up the soil at a spot six miles distant from Penetan- 
guishene, near lake Huron, there was found, in 184*7, under a thick 
layer of earth covered with trees 18 inches in diameter, a grave twenty 
feet broad, full of human bones, body wrappings, furs (some of these 
Jt>eing beaver-skins), all in good condition ; along with more than a 
score of copper kettles of various sizes, hatchets, conchs, and a quantity 
of other but smaller shells, of species not found in th6 lakes of the 
coontry ; some of which had been formed into ornaments for the neck. 
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ing favourable dreams, &c. ; on the other hand, uttering defiances 
of their adversaries, and, these being retorted, often quarrels, 
ending in fights, would follow. In all cases, such matches lasted 
for days, amid general clamour, with triumphal cries on one part, 
and imprecations on the other. 

The weakest of all the animal passions of the North American 
Indians was that arising from the sexual desires. Considering 
the d^aded state of their females, it would be wonderful had 
the aflfections of the men for them been at all ardent. — As soon 
as the young attained nubile years, they were allowed all freedom, 
and " thought no harm of it," to use the words of Lescarbot. 
From this early and unrestrained frequentation, we may deduce 
one cause of the limited fecundity of the native women ; as well as 
from their practice of suckling their children for several years.* 
We may attribute also, in part, the comparative paucity of progeny 
among savages, to the difficulties they every where meet with in rear- 
ing their off'spring. 

Eloquence was an accomplishment in such high esteem 
among the aborigines, that he who harangued the most volubly, 
no less than another who fought with the greatest success, had a 
fair chance to be elected as chief of a tribe. The native languages, 
being highly figurative, were well adapted for oratory. 

The social history of a race may give beforehand an idea of the 
condition of its language ; and what we have already set down in this 
work suffices for judging of the state in which the spoken dialects 
•of North America were found when it was discovered. We ought 
not to expect to find among savages such perfect idioms as can 
belong only to the language of a highly civilised people; never- 
theless the several Indian dialects were found to be complete in 
their organisation, and obedient to their own rules.f No horde 

♦ Therein, the Indian women followed the plainest dictates of nature. 
The established practice, among ourselves, of weaning children at too 
early an age, violates natural laws, and has been condemned by many of 
the most eminent of the medical faculty, both in Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe. See the medical evidence in proof of the above 
opinion, cited in an able work, " Solution du Probleme de la Population 
et de la Subsistance, par Charles Loudon, M.D." Paris, 1842. — B, 

t " Call them barbarians as much as you will, they (the savages,) 
Jiave at least a well-regulated language."— iSe^ion des Jisuitea (1633). 
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has ever yet been found speaking a language without order in its 
phrases, or composed of incoherent sounds of no distinct significa- 
tion ; for the spirit given to man, and which operates indepen- 
dently of his will, follows laws as fixed as those of nature, and 
manifests itself in vocables logically adapted to proper forms of 
thought. No aboriginal language bears the impression of an 
arbitrary increase of established terms, such as slowly results from 
the labour and invention of man. Language is born ready made 
with man. The dialects of savage tribes indeed bear the stamp, 
if you will, of their social conditions ; but they are also clear, 
uniform, and well fitted, without having been regularised by the 
grammarian, to convey, with logical precision, the expression of 
all the passions. " Reason and speech exist everywhere bound 
together indissolubly," says Bancroft. " No people has ever been 
found without a formed language, any more than a race destitute 
of perception and memory." 

The organs of speech being in mankind constituted alike, all 
ire capable of learning the language of each, for the primitive 
sounds are essentially the same. This is so true, that the French 
alphabet served to express, from the first, the sounds of the native 
idioms ; occasionally, however, with some slight variations. Thus 
the Onneyouths changed r into Z; saying iyobeZt for i?obert. 
The other Iroquois, again, rejected the letter Z, and in none of 
their dialects did the sound of m exist ; neither had they any other 
labials. Of the different dialects of this people, that of the Onne- 
youths was the softest, being the only one which admitted the 
letter I ; while the Isonnonthouans was the roughest but most 
energetic. The Algonquin dialects over-abounded in consonants, 
and were therefore harsh : but even in them there were exceptions, 
the Abenaqui language, for instance ; which, having more vowels, 
was pretty melodious. 

As we have already intimated, the aborigines, having adopted no 
characters, were of course destitute of the art of writing. Their 
communications with each other were by the voice ; or, where that 
failed, by the help of hieroglyphic marks rudely traced. We might 
conclude from this fact that alphabetic signs originated in figures 
^of persons or objects, or personified ideas, so modified in time as to 
have lost all resemblance to their antetypes. The rude lineaments 
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of some animal, serving as a i^mbol, cut on. the bark of a bin^-tree, 
would indicate to a wayfaring native that a member of his own 
or some other recognisable tribe had lately passed throu^ the 
forest; and other significative marks appended thereto might 
communicate a desire, or impart some intention. These devices 
were sufficient, upon occasion, to embody the pith of two or three 
short verbal messages, &o., but they would of course be unsuited to 
record the '^ short and simple annals " of even ihe most primitive 
populations within the pale of civilisation. 

The natural intelligence of the aborigine did not lend itself 
readily to analysis ; nor was such a process often needed by him^ 
for he would have few complex ideas ; and it is certain that, in 
all the native tongues, words expressing things purely of abstract 
nature, or significant of mental operations, are totally wantii^. 
In none do we find terms to interpret our names for ytMtice^ conU" 
nence, gratitude, or the like. 

The most distinguishing feature of the American languages, is 
their synthetic character. The savage does not separate the 
constituent parts of the proposition he enounces ; his ideas he ex- 
presses in groups, and thus forms his completed word-picture. 
In fine, the absence from his mind of all reflective reason, of the 
want of logical analysis in his ideas, are the traits ever conspicuous 
in his modes of expression.* Every substantive term ought to be 
definite, that is, complete for itself ; but neither the Algonquins nor 
Iroquois could express the sense of father , without adding to it 
the pronouns my, owr, youVy &c. The savages had few gene- 
ric terms, or none ; for every entity had to be designated by hisx 
her, or its proper name. They would speak of a tree — say, an 
oak — ^as being green, or having some other attribute ; but they 
had not the words tree and oak as simple terms. The nature of 
their languages obliged them to make one word serve for noun, 
pronoun, and adjective ; but this collective nature could afberwards 
take verbal forms, undergo all changes needful, and comprise 
in itself every relation which those forms would express. f 

The terminations of the verbs never changed. For the inflexions 

• Bancroft. 

t Spencer Smith: History of New York, 
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in our languages indicating yaria4ion8of modes, tenses, &c., the In- 
dian languages had verbal affixes, which served the same purpose. 
For an instance of the coUocative quality in their root-words aboye 
referred to, let us assign as an example the noun ogiluy which 
signified '^ fire,'' and the adjective cawaunnay ^^ great. " Instead 
of expressing a " great fire,'* by those two words, they inter- 
mingled them thus : co-gilorwcmnna. There existed among all the 
American languages, from Hudson's Bay to the straits of Magellan, 
an analogy worthy of being noted ; which is, a total disparity in 
their words, along with a great likeness in the structure of the 
dialects themselves. If we remember that this lingual pheno- 
menon obtained throughout regions (almost a moiety of the ter- 
restrial portion of our planet) stretching nearly from pole to pole, 
if we reflect upon the several shadings which existed in the gram- 
matical combinations, we need not be surprised to find, among so 
considerable a portion of the whole human race, a uniform ten- 
dency in the development of intelligence and language.* 

Eeasoning thence, Mr. Gallatin was of opinion that this unifor- 
mity of character in the grammatical forms and in the structure of 
all the American languages, indicates a common origin in times far 
remote. The synthetic nature of aboriginal languages justifies us, 
some say, in drawing another conclusion yet more sure ; which is, 
that the ancestors of our savages were not a people of nation ^ 
more civilized than they, and that their languages yield inherent 
proof that these have not been spoken among any population but 
those dwelling in mental darkness, where had never shone the sun of 
civilization. Others again say, perhaps with more reason, — the 
great Humboldt being one, — that none of the American languages 
is in that state of rudeness for long ages mistakenly believed to cha- 
racterise the infancy of human races : adding, that the more closely 
we examine the structure of a great number of idioms, the more 
shall we distrust those great divisions into synthetic and analytic 
languages ; a specious classification, he says, which has but a decep- 
tions simplicity. I 

* Travels of Humboldt and Bonpland, 

f We read in the second of the Soiries de St. Petersbourg of the Count 
Le Maistre, that the savage is the descendant of a civilized ancestor • 
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The question has been raised occasionally, — Are the red men as 
intellectually capable as the whites ? If such a question had been 
put to the Komans, regarding the mental capability of the bar- 
barians who invaded Italy, they would probably have replied to 
it as we now do in respect of our savages. Vainly do some rea- 
soners, in order to account for the fruitlessness of all attempts 
hitherto made to civilize the latter, draw its explanatory inferences 
from the peculiar make of savage skulls, from their features, nay, 
from their very complexion. Suggestions of this kind are to be dis- 
trusted, as merely hypothetical, and therefore little worthy of ac- 
ceptance in the present case. How many generations had to pass 
away, before the barbarians who inundated the Koman Empire 
could be civilized and christianized ! and yet they settled amongst 
numerous and well-policied populations. They were surrounded 
with monuments of the fine arts, and had at their disposition the 
scientific inventions, the products of the highest genius and most 
consummate skill, that had then ever existed. If, instead of being 
located amid such means for self-improvement, they had found 
a wilderness to rove in, inhabited by wild animals only, should we 
be able to calculate with nicety how long it would have taken for those 
barbarians to raise themselves from the abyss of their d^radation ? 
Nothing, then, authorises the belief that the intellectual faculties 
of savages are, by nature, inferior to those of the barbarians who 
overran the Empire of Rome ; yet who, or their descendants, be- 
came fused in the most civilized populations of early Christendom. 

In illustration of the mental powers of the Indians, as esti- 
mated by one of our historical personages, nigh two centuries ago, 



and this supposition is not improbable. *' The languages of savages," 
says the Count, " have been viewed, erroneously, as in an early stage of 
imperfection ; whereas they are, and can only be, the wrecks of antique 
tongues ruinedy if I may so express myself, and as degraded as those 
who speak them." It is while treating this matter that Le Maistre, giving 
the rein to his imagination, gets out of all reasonable bounds in his spe- 
culations, and expresses his belief that beavers, swallows, and bees are 
degenerated human beings ! [Few British readers will much respect any 
opinion upon so important a subject as the origin of races or that of 
human speech, enounced by such a flighty-witted philosopher, " with 
brain to wrong side leaning," as the titled littirateur above cited.— jB.] 
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we shall refer to the report of a conference between M. de Fron- 
tenac and deputies of the Iroquois, held at Cataraqui, in 1673 : 
" You would have been assuredly surprised, my lord, had you 
listened to the eloquent oratory, and marked the subtle spirit with 
which all those deputies harangued and reasoned. Did I not fear 
to incur your ridicule, I would venture to intimate that the noble 
presence of these deputies, in conference with me, recalled to my 
mind, somewhat, a meeting of the senate of Venice; albeit the 
fur coverings and the blankets of the Indian diplomatists differed 
greatly from the robes of ceremony worn by the procurators of St. 
Mark."* 

Among the Iroquois who were fain to pass into Canada after the 
American revolution, was one of their number who had achieved 
some reputation as a man of letters. Tyendinaga was his Indian 
name ; but he was better known to the whites as Colonel Brant, 
from having held a lieutenant-colonelcy in the British service. He 
received a classical educatidn in one of the colleges of New England, 
and was specially cognizant of the dead languages. He trans^ 
lated into Iroquois, from the Greek, the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
He was reputed to be of a cruel disposition ; and the poet Camp- 
bell gave him the discredit, in "Gertrude of Wyoming,'* rightly 
attaching to some atrocious acts of others,which he never committed. 
But the poet erased, in the second edition of his GertrudCy 
at the request of Brant's son, the accusations he had brought 
against his father.f Tyendinaga, in his latter years, retired, on half- 
pay, to a property he received, within twenty leagues of Niagara. 

* Letter from M. de Frontenac to the Minister of State, dated Nov. 
13th, 16*73 : Documents de PariSy 86rie 2c. 

I Such is the statement of M. Garneau, but it is not quite accurate. 
Here are the facts : — The stigma affixed to the memory of Brant, in the 
poem itself, remains as first written ; but in the notes of the later editions, 
Campbell made a species of inadequate amende^ in the following terms : 
" I took the character of Brandt from the common histories of England 
.... To Britons and Anglo- Americans it is that we must refer the chief 
blame in this horrible business [the desolation of Wyoming, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1*778], at which Brandt was not even present. ... Some years 
after the poem appeared, the son of Brandt, a most interesting and intelli- 
gent youth, came over to England, and I formed an acquaintance with 
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if the savages have succumbed before civilisation, it is, firs^ 
because of the paucity of their numbers ; and next^ because civili- 
sation appeared among them all at once, without any transition, 
with all the completeness it had acquired in a progressive course 
of some thousands of years : besides, the whites laboured rather 
to despoil than to instruct them. The annals of the nations of 
antiquity prove, that conquest usually annihilated communities the 
most civilised and populous. 

But if the savages were susceptible of civilisation, we must con- 
clude that they had never come in contact with the people of a 
nation more advanced in the arts of life than they ; nor had any 
such contact really taken place even in the remotest ages : for then 
they would have preserved somewhat of the advantages thereby to 
be acquired. They had nowhere the habitudes of that second 
stage in the progress of nations, the pastoral state. They had 
neither herds nor flocks, and were ignorant of the use of animals' 
milk as a nourishment for persons of all ages. Wild bees they 
knew of; honey-comb, doubtless, they sought after, but its wax 
they turned to no account. Iron they were not cognisant of; or 
if they were, they were incapable of smelting the ore : and no na- 
tion ever attained to high material improvement without its use. 

These negational data being assigned, respectii g the state of the 
North American Indians, when first visited by Europeans, are we 
thence to draw the positive inference, that their ancestors could not 
have been immigrants from Asia, in every region of which the above 

him, on which I still look back with pleasure. He appealed to my sense 
of honor and justice, on his own part and that of his sister, to retract 
the aspersions which, unconscious of their unfairness, I had cast on his 
father's memory. . . . Among other expressions to young Brandt,! made 
use of the following words : ' Had I learned all this [from documents pro- 
duced] when I was writing my poem, he should not have figured in it as 
the hero of mischief.' It was but bare justice to say this much of a 
Mohawk Indian, who spoke English eloquently, and was thought capable 
of having written a history of the Six Nations. I learned also, that he 
often strove to mitigate the cruelty of the Indian warfare. The name 
of Brandt J therefore^ remains in my poem a pure and declared character of 
fiction." Illustrated edition of the Poetical Works of T. Campbell. 
London : Moxon, 1840. — It is to be hoped that the Brandt family was 
quite satisfied with this recantation.-— jB. 
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commodities have abounded during countless ages? But cob- 
tral America, we now know, was once the seat of civilisation : the 
ruins of Palenque and Mitla, cities which of old stood proudly on 
the table-land of Mexico, indicate the presence there, during un* 
ascertained tracts of time, of a nation far advanced in the arts ; 
as the late Mr. Prescott has so well expounded, in his admirable 
history of the Conquest of Mexico. 

The red races of America present a striking Betcial likeness to 
the Mongols. Mr. Ledyard, a distinguished traveller from the 
United States, wrote from Siberia that the Mongols resemble, in 
every respect, the aborigines of America ; and that there still 
exist in their remote region of northern Asia very perceptible 
traces of a current of emigration having flowed, from the north- 
west to the eastward and to the south, at some far distant time. 
The Tschukchi of the north-west of Asia, and the Esquimaux of 
America, appear to have had the same origin, as the affinity of 
their languages indicates ; and though the Tachuckchi and the 
Tungounas do not understand the Esquimaux tongue, the latter 
r^rd themselves and the former as people of one race.* The 
Tunassas of Siberia are the perfect bodily counterparts of our 
aborigines ; and if we traverse America, starting from the north, 
we find more primitive languages towards the gulf of Mexico 
than anywhere else ; f as if the nations, brought to a stand by the 
narrowing of the upper continent at this point, had been preci- 
pitated as it were on each other. There existed a communication 
between the continent of North America and Asia. A Jesuit, 
when travelling in the latter continent, was astonished, once on a 
time, in meeting an American savage whom he had known in 
Oanada.| 

Adopting the hypothesis of an Asiatic immigration,§ we are to 

* G. P. Muller, Voyages et Dicouvertes des Russes, 

t Albert Gallatin. 

I '^ Some men have become famous for building large edifices of con- 
clusions upon a knife-edge breadth of facts." Lawrence Sterne — quoted 
from recollection. — B. 

§ Father Acosta supposed that America bad been peopled from the 
north of Asia or of Europe, or by passing through territories which, he 
imagined, neighboured the Straits of Magellan. 
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conclude, then, that the Esquimaux and the Tshuckchi composed 
the extremity of the supposed great torrent of incoming population ; 
which would come to a halt at the time when the two peoples 
were, one on the American searmargin the other on the opposite 
side ; and separated, at Behring's straits, by a searpassage only 
about fifty miles wide. 

The Californians and the Atzecs themselves claim a northern 
origin;* and all ethnic data that have been brought together in 
reference to the present subject, confirm the opinion, that the abo- 
rigines of the New World had their origin in the Old ; and that 
those of North America, in particular, less advanced as they were 
and are than the race which raised the monuments found in Mexico 
and in other southern regions of the continent, had their origin in 
the deserts of Tartary. It would be impossible to conceive, in 
reality, of a greater similitude between two peoples, separated 
so long in time and so far removed in space, than that we find 
between the American savages and the Asiatic Tartars.f 

* The Chickmeques, who settled on the Lake of Mexico, and the 
Mexicans who subjugated them, came from California. — Hsbrera. 

t " The condition of the Indian tribes comes next. The Indians I 
the Indians 1 Whether subjects of history or heroes of romance, or mixed 
up in the miserable ephemeral literary trash of the day, they are always 
exaggerated, disfigured, caricatured. They have been represented, by 
some, as brave, high-minded, and capable of sustaining extraordinary 
privations : sometimes as cold, stern, taciturn ; sometimes as gay, 
lively, frolicksome, full of badinage, and excessively given to gambling ; 
sometimes as cruel, and even man-eaters, delighting in the infliction of 
the most horrible tortures. Some will tell you that they have no reli- 
gious notions, no conception of a great First Cause ; others, that they 
have a simple natural religion. 

" Some of the earlier historians represent the Natchez as worshippers 
of the sun, or worshippers of fire ; as having a temple dedicated to the 
sun, keeping up a perpetual or vestal fire. They conclude, of course, 
that these Indians must have been allied at least to the Peruvians or 
^ Mexicans, if not descended from the fire-worshippers of the East. The 
truth probably was, that in some miserable cabin or wigwam, a few 
chunks were kept burning, as is the case in every Indian encampment, 
and indeed in every well-regulated kitchen. The fact is, that neither 
the pen of Cooper, nor the more eloquent and fascinating style of 
Chateaubriand, can inspire the slightest interest for their Indian heroes 
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We are well aware, now-a-days, how much influence climate 
has upon the physical nature of man ; how it modifies his manners 
his morals, and even the tendencies of his mind. The old native 
citizen of the United States is quite a different person from the 
man of British birth. The Anglo-American is tall, lean, lathy ; 
his complexion pale, or sun-embrowned or wind-dried. The Bri- 
ton is of stout make, his complexion sanguineous, and freshened 
by the moist nature of his native climate. The descendants of 
the British races in federated America retain, in a word, little of the 
outward aspect that would conclusively identify them as being, in 
flesh, blood, and bone, the same human stock that became located 
in the now United States, at intervals, during the 17th or 18th 
centuries, and even the now elapsed years of the present century. 

and heroines, in the mind of a man who has been much among the 
aborigines, and knows something of their real character and habits. 
With respect to those nations which yet exist, we are able to see for 
ourselves, and correct the false impressions which earlier writers may 
have produced." — Inaugural Discourse of Henry A. Bullard, Esq., 
President of the " Historical Society of Louisiana.'* New York: 1846. 
—5. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISPERSION OF THE HURONS. 
1632-1663. 

Louis Kertk gives up Quebec to the French. — Champlain returns to 
Canada as governori and strives to attach the aborigines to the 
interests of France. — College of the Jesuits built at Quebec. — Death 
of Champlain (1635). — M. de ChsLteaufort succeeds him as governor. 
— ^M. de Montmagny. — ^War between the Iroquois confederation and tlm 
fiurons. — Father Lejeune founds the native village of -Sillerj. — Foun- 
dation of Montreal bj M. Maisonneuve. Foundation of the Hotel- 
Dieu and Ursuline convent. — Peace-time for all the Indian tribes ; 
this is first broken by the Agniers.— M. d'Aillebout replaces M. de 
Montmagny as governor. — War between the Iroquois and Hurons ; the 
latter finally- beaten and as a nation broken up (1649-50). — The colo- 
nists New England propose a treaty of perpetual alliance with the in- 
habitants of New France. — M. de Lauson succeeds to M. d' Ailleboust. 
The Iroquois, after their victory over the Hurons, fall upon the French 
establishments. — ^M. d'ArgensoU' replaces M. de Lauson. — ^Devotedness 
of M. Daulac. — Peace made with the Iroquois. — Baron d'Avaugour 
appointed governor-general : his quarrels with the Bishop. — Earth- 
quake of 1663. — D'Avaugour recalled ; M. de M6sy succeeds him. — 
Dissolution of the Company of 100 Partners ; Canada becomes a royal 
province of France. 

We now take up the thread of historical facts, laid aside from the 
date (1632) of the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. — The huguenot, 
Louis Kertk, kept Quebec for three years, in England's name ; 
and gave it up, become a heap of ruins,* to M. de Caen, in terms 
of a clause in that treaty. The Company of the Hundred Part- 
ners resumed possession of the place during the following year. 



♦ " But as for our habitation," said M. de Caen, " my people have 
found it utterly consumed, along with 9000 beaver-skins, valued at 
40,000 livres." 
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Cliamplaiii, re-appointed governor, arrived with a rioUy laden 
fleet, and took administrative charge of the colony. A guard of 
soldiers, composed of pike-men and musketeers, with drums beating, 
landed and marched to fort St. Louis, of which M. Buplessis- 
Bouchard took conmiand. 

Recollecting the many efforts hitherto made by France to 
defend Canada, Champlain sought to attach to her interest 
the native tribes, the Hurons more especially, to whom he sent 
missionaries to preach the Gospel : these were Jesuits. Occasion 
had been taken, from the abeyance of French domination, to 
exclude the RecoUets, though these friars were very popular in the 
colony ; because it had long been thought that the presence of a 
mendicant order in a new missionary field, was more burden- 
some than useful. The RecoUets in vain petitioned the Govern- 
ment to let them return.* 

For an instant, immigration to the colony sensibly increased. 
Among the new-comers were many rural labourers and artisans of 
the more useful kinds: besides a number of persons of good 
&mily, who sought in New France that tranquillity denied them 
!n the Old ; inhabiting, as they previously did, those French pro- 
vinces wherein the Protestants outnumbered the Catholics. 

In 1635, Ren^ de Rohant, a French Jesuit priest, son of the 
Marquis de Gamache, laid the foundation-stone of the coll^ of 
Quebec. — This was altogether a year of great promise for the 
colony ; but before it closed. New France suffered a heavy loss, 
in the person of its governor and best friend, who died on Christ- 
mas-day. 

Samttel Champlain was bom at Brouage, in Saintonge (Cha- 

• " Memorial which was written respecting the Recollet Fathers of 
the province of St. Denis of Paris, and the right they hare had, ever 
since the year 1615, to repair to Qnanada [wc], by the authorisation and 
in Tirtue of the mission of the sorereign pontiffs ; under favour of which 
they built a convent and church at Quebecq {sic'}, and have originally 
celebrated the holy mysteries in divers parts of said country." The do- 
cument thus intituled was drawn up by Pdre Potenlan, the supSrieur, 
The RecoUets, in effect, asked permission therein to be allowed to 
resume their labours in Canada ; and replied to the objections which 
were raised against that resumption. 
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rente-inf(^rieure). His first calling was that of a mariner; and 
he distinguished himself, as such, in the service of Henry IV. 
The commandeur de Chastes singled him out as a fit person to 
command and direct the first of those expeditions from France to 
the New World which have caused his name to become a house- 
hold word in Canada. Endowed with sound judgment and quick 
perception, he conceived quickly, and followed up his plans (all 
eminently practical) with a perseverance that no surmountable 
obstacles could discourage. Thirty years of untiring efforts to 
establish and extend the French possessions in America, often 
under the most unpromising circumstances, prove the inflexible 
steadiness of the resolution he brought to his great task, — ^the 
exaltation of New France. And this he chiefly effected, not by 
military or naval force, — ^for he had little of either at command, — 
but by equitable diplomacy and Christianising influences. For 
one deviation from his system of peaceful polity, he has been 
very severely censured, more as we think than the occasion 
called for ; we mean, his waging war against the Iroquois. But 
the war, in which he thus took part, was not one of his making ; 
and he was always ready to listen to reasonable proposals for the 
cessation of hostilities. Had he lived, the Huron tribes, whose 
confidence he possessed, would assuredly have found in him a 
Mend able and willing to save them from that perdition which 
they were fated to suffer not long after his death. 

Champlain has left us a relation of his voyages and expeditions, 
in which we find its author an attentive and judicious observer 
and a conscientious narrator. The work itself gives valuable notices 
on the geography and physical aspect of the countries he visited ; 
and abounds in details, interesting and curious, on the condition 
and manners of their inhabitants. He had a religious turn of 
mind ; but, like many of his compatriots, he distrusted the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits. He preferred the Franciscan order, to that 
of St. Ignatius ; the former having, as he said, '^ less (political) 
ambition.'' The Jesuits, however, having exerted their influence 
with the court of France to obtain permission to supersede the 
Recollets, gained their point. Doubtless that influence soon 
became of great service ; for, more than once, the French kings 
were about to renounce the colony, and each time they abstained 
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therefrom, chiefly through religious motives. In these crises, the 
Jesuits, directly interested in Canada, powerfully seconded the 
founder of it.* 

Champlain had a comely visage, a noble and soldierly bearing, 
and a vigorous constitution that enabled him to bear the wear- 
and-tear of body and mind which he underwent in a troublous 
career. He crossed the Atlantic fully a score of times, to defend 
the colony's interests at Paris. By the death of Henry IV, two years 
after the foundation of Quebec, he lost a good master and friend, 
whom he had faithfully served, and who had, in return, been 
greatly helpful to him. 

As has been said before, Champlain brought his wife to Canada 
in 1620. She was a daughter of Nicholas Boul^, a protestant, 
and secretary of the royal household at Paris. The marriage- 
contract was signed late in 1610 : but as the lady was then too 
young, it did not take effect till two years later ; yet 4,500 livres 
tournois, out of a dowry of 6,000, were paid down. Champlain 
bequeathed, in advance, the usufruct of all his fortune to his wife, 
'' in case he should decease while employed on sea and land in the 
royal service." 

It would seem that he left no issue when he did die. The 
RecoUets began to keep the parish r^istersf of Notre-Dame of 
Quebec during the following year. **When we open the first 
of these," says M. Ferland, " a pardonable curiosity impels to a 
search for any entries which might exist therein of the Champlain 

* The opinion thus expressed derives negative confirmation at least 
from the sentence rendered by the provostry of Paris, July 11, 1637) 
in re " The Jesuits of Qaebec verstu Jacques Hersaut and Demoiselle 
[dame] H^lene Boul^e, veuve Champlain." Champlain, become 
paralytic, had by a will, signed at Qaebec, bequeathed part of his estate 
to the Jesuits. 

t From the 24th of October, 1621, when the Quebec parish register 
was begun, till 1629, there were but six marriages and two baptisms 
among the Europeans in the colony. The first marriage, solemnized 
Aug. 1, 1621, was that between Guillanme Couillard and Guillemette 
Hebert, whose numerous family extended through the whole Quebec dig* 
trict, but more especially on the southern river-board below Point 
L6vi. May 12, 1621, the first marriages in New England took place. — 
Rev. J. B. A. Ferland : Notet sur lea RegUtrei de N, D. de Quibec. 

Vol. I. — ^L 
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family, in n^ard to wboi^ other contemporary dooQnient^ a^ 
sjlent. One woujd gla^y trace the family history of the founder 
of Quebec, if its coarse lay amid the people for whom he opened 
up a new country to. dwell in ; one would gladly learn whether 
a^y of our Canadian families have a right to clsdm him for an- 
cestor. But I have ascertained, not without chagrin, after careful 
research, that there exists not, in all probability, a single descen- 
^^t of his in the colony he created, and in which his remaizia^^ 
iffiie reposited,"* 

Bame Champlain remained in Canada only four years. She 
returned to France in 1624, and appears never to have again, re- 
visited America. She founded a convent of Ursulin^ at Meaux,f 
took the veil herself, and entered her own fpundatj^on as ^'siat^ 
Helen of St. Augustin/'| There she died, in 16^. 

The successor of Champlsun was M. de Ch^teaufort, of wiiom. 
we know little more than his name. He was replaced by M. de. 
liiontmagny, knight of Malta, who resolved to follow out the sya- 

*,[We find the fpUowi^g notice of Cbamplain, in the Belation of the 
Jesuits, in a paragraph penned by Pere Le Jeane, regarding the Fete of SU 
Ignatius, July 1633 : ^^ This day, Sieur de Champlain and the ship cap- 
tains then in Quebec came to gain the Indulgences awarded to thoaa 
who attended chapel, on occasion of the festival of our holy father, Ig- 
natius Loyola. A number of Hurons were also admitted, after vespers. 
The chapel being as handsomely ornamented as our- small riches allowed, 
the savages were quite struck, for we had set up the images of our 
Saint Francois Xavier on our altar. They thought these were living 
beings, and asked if they were not ondag^U (divinities), and the taber- 
nacle their house; also, if they used as habiliments. the altar ornamenta. 
There were also three imagea of the Virgin Mary, in as many placea. 
They imagined these unages represented three persons. Being told tha^tha 
Virgin llary was mother of the Creator, they laughed, and asked how 
any one could have three mothers 7 Oh i that we could have the xnya* 
teries of our Faith well figured. The images aid. us greatly, and speak 
to the €iye of themselves." pp. 37-8.] — B, 

t A city of France, (dept. Seine-e>Mame, situated;Oa.the jiver. Marae, 
3$ miles N. E. from Paris, Bossuet was bishop of the. diocese ; hence 
his eulogiac name " the. Eagle of Meiaaii." ms body, interred in a vaolt 
of the cathedral, wa8.discoffiaed.afew.years ago, andfounditobe in. a 
wonderful state of preservation. — B. 

t ReUUUm deaJUuiteSf an» 16^0. 
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ieBt adopted by Ohamplain ; bmt he took the Feiii» of govemment 
in hAnd at a very critical time, by reason of the war of extermina- 
tion then in progress between the Iroquois and the Hurons, now 
midffe than ever envenomed against each other. The establishment 
of the company surnamed '^ the Hundred Partners " had raised 
among the Hurons hopes of extended traffic in peltry wi^ it» 
agents, and other expected benefits to such a height, that this nar 
tion became insufferably |»*esumptuouSj and led it» leaders inta 
acts of such indiscreet daring, despite all the wajruiogs given them 
by Ghamplain, that the ruin^ of theis cause, as we have just inti- 
mated; soon followed: upon his decease. 

The Iroquois, more subtle than the Hurone^ employed stratagems 
to hasten the annihilation of the latter as an independent nation. 
They made a hollow peace with a majority of the tribes ; yet 
soon afterwards, under divers pretexts, they attacked their outer- 
most settlements. The device became apparent only when the 
break of war fellin like a thunder-storm upon the astounded sense 
of the Huron nation. The scattered tribes o£ the liBitt^ were taken 
all unprepared by this sudd^ onslaught of en^nies, before whoi& 
tenx)r stalked. The Huron leaders weitB utt^ly disconcerted ; 
and as o^n happens, in similar cases^ among civilized populations^ 
every movement, they made to resist or escape from their mortai" 
enemies became disastxous in its results. — Charlevoix, in an after- 
reflection upon tiieir defenfidve W£ff-polioy at this time, thus ex- 
presses himself: '^ Noiiiing humiliates the surviving Hurons so 
much as the recollection of ihs murders they committed during 
their last operations agfdnst the Iroquois/' 

Meanwhile the war between the savages served to open the eyes 
of those who believed that the colonists could dictate the law to 
the aborigines as soon as the new Company should exist. It wm 
now plain that the great association^ which loomed se laige in the 
distance, was incapable even of doing the lit^ it had promised 
to effect in the expected: direction. 

It was in 1636 that the Iroquois penetrated, for the first time 
collectively, into the midst of the Huron hordes. Four years 
afterwards, war recommenced with vigour : but the Hurons, be- 
come heedful by defeats, were found more ready to resist their 
potent adversaries ; over whom, occasionally, they even obtained 
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Bome signal advantages, — for the Huron warriors, generally, were 
equal to the Iroquois combatants in courage, but their discipline 
was inferior, while their presumption was greater. 

Somewhat disconcerted by the spirited resistance of the Hurons, 
which they had not anticipated, the wily Iroquois set about separating 
the former from their French auxiliaries, so as to have only one body 
of enemies to encounter at a time. They detached 300 warriors, 
divided into several bands, who were directed to take prisoner as 
many of the Hurons as they could lay hands on. They were, at 
the same time, to capture a number of the French ; the latter to 
be kindly treated, the former to be cruelly used : the design of 
this marked contrast in treatment being to make the Hurons be- 
come jealous of their French allies I This poor invention, born of 
savage subtlety, having failed, its devisers feigned an intention of 
attacking the post of Trois-Rividres, commanded by M. de Champ- 
flours ; then suddenly seeming to relent, they sued for peace and 
gave up the French prisoners they had taken. M. de Montmagny in 
person came to Trois-Rividres to meet the Iroquois envoys : but the 
Governor penetrated their design and broke off the negociations ; 
for though he could not deal these Indians, when hostilely disposed, 
any heavy blow, he always sought to present a bold front towards 
them. His situation, nevertheless, was really very disquieting. 
With his scanty garrison, he could only be a passive witness of 
the struggles of the savages, not always escaping insults from both 
of the contending parties. The French flag they had ceased to 
respect, daringly advancing to the mouths of the cannon mounted 
on the works. The forlorn state in which the government left 
this important post was a subject of astonishment to all. 

In effect, whatever progress the colony was making generally, 
at this time, we must place to the credit of its private members, 
or individuals not in office. Thus to one of the latter, the com- 
mander de Sillery, at the instance of the Jesuits, the '^ habita- 
tion " which took his name as its designation, was founded, on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, four miles from Quebec, in the 
year 1637.* 



* This place still bears the commander's name ; but the Indian village 
baa been transferred to St. Ambroise de Lorette, at the foot of the 
Laorentides. 
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M. de Sillery sprang &om a family of distinction. He was a 
knight of the grand-cross of St. John of Jerusalem, and com- 
mander or beneficiary of the Temple of Troyes. When past mid- 
dle age, he took holy orders, and was ordained a priest A. D. 1634, 
in the archdiocese of Paris, wherein he ordinarily resided till his 
death in 1640. His beneficence was great, and reached far. M. 
de Rozill^ had interested him in the well-being of Canada, and 
had persuaded him to join the company of the Hundred Partners. 
In the Sillery establishment only savage converts, or those who 
asked to become such, were received. Individual Algonquins 
and Montagnais were the first among the neophytes admitted : those 
. were put under the charge of Father Lejeune, who represented M. 
de Sillery in America. The latter transmitted considerable sums 
of money for constructing the necessary buildings of the institu- 
tion.* 

The establishment of the Island of Montreal was commenced, a 
few years after the foundation of the Sillery institution. The 
Hundred Partners company had ceded the island, five years be- 
fore, to Jacques Girard, seigneur of La Chauss^e, who, in turn, 
parted with it to Jean de Lauzon, intendant in Bauphiny. The 
missionaries had several times urged the company, but in vain, to 
occupy that island, its situation being so advantageous for curbing 
the Iroquois, and for a central region whence to extend mission- 
ary operations. The project was taken up by M. de la Dauver- 
si^re, receiver-general of La Fl^he, in Anjou, and under his 
auspices an association for effecting that end was got up, by thirty- 



♦We are informed,in the Relation of this year, by Pere Le Jeune that the 
Pope (Urban VIII) had just before heaped benedictions on the Canadian 
Jesuits, and sent them " plenary indulgences for the festival of the Con- 
ception, and that of our glorious protector, St. Joseph." We may infer that 
these donatives were turned to account on the next recurrence of the festi- 
val ; for, in the Relation of 1637, w€ are informed that on St. Joseph's day 
immense rejoicings took place at Quebec. A few fireworks being played 
off, to the astonishment of some Huron savages present, the Goyemor 
bade them observe, as he set light to the chief piece, that ^^ the French 
were more powerful than the demons ; that they were masters of the 
element of fire, and that they could at any time burn the dwellings of the 
enemies of France." RelationSf ch. 2. — B, 
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five rich and isfltiential persoBS^ among wltom was 4^ Duke de 
Lianoourt de la Roche Guyon. This eompanj obtained a eon- 
eesaen of the island in 1640, «nd a member of 1^ association ar- 
rived at Quebec fn^a France with several immigrating famifies, 
fieme soldiers, and an armament valued fit 25;009 piastares, equip- 
ped at La Eoohelle and Meppe. Baron Feuquand, who obtained, 
in 1659, the rest oi the i^and fiHr the company, gave 2%fiOO 
livres for his part. 

We may form mime notion of the ear^al way in which tliis 
colonization was oonducted, frcmi the plan whieh was adopted to 
have assurance of the religious di(^)osi1^ons of M. de MmsonneuYe. 
The association not only wanted soldiers, but a worthy commander. 
" I know a gentleman firom Champagne, who would suit you well," 
one day said Fath^ Charles Lalemant (who had ^n returned 

to France) to Dauversi^re ; " he lodges at the inn." The 

latter, in order to study closely the oharaeter of the person thus 
recommended, took up his quarters in the house indicated. Hsv- 
ii^ formed an intimacy with his fdlow-lodger, Dauversi^re in- 
fl^isibly led the latter to speak of the proposed estabHshment at 
Montreal ; hfe eKpressed greai approval of the design. Fimdly he 
said, in confidenoe, to M. de k Dauversi^re, that tired za he was 
of tlie troublous times at home, he would be glad to quit Franoe 
and take part in the enterprise ; adding, '^ I would devote life 
aad fortune in carrying it out, not expecting any other recom- 
pense than the consciousness of serving God, and the honour of 
continuing to serve his Majesty with this good sword." Dauver- 
si^re immediately took him at his word. Charmed at hearing 
language at once so christian in spirit, and so loyal in sentiment, 
he r^arded the discovery of so fit a subject for'tiie worit in hand 
as something providential. 

M. de Maisonneuve took militaiy service in Holland, at the age 
of thirteen. " He there preserved his piety among heretical people,' ' 
says the dbronicler. '^ He learned to play on the lute," ve are told 
by the same authority, ^^ in order to beguile those hours of redusion 
he chose to pass secluded from the contact of evil companions.*'* 



• " Histoire de Montreal (ie40-1672)," MS. de Paris ; a document 
bearing no author's name, a copj from which was brought to Canada 
in 1845 by the Hon. L. J. Papineau. This manuscript, attributed to M. 
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111 du6 y^ottnfe, lie 1^ SVahoe, entering Caiiad^ in a grateful 
ftaine of mind, and with a topeful spirit. 

When M. de Maisonnenve arrived at Quebee, the Governor triSefl 
1)6 ^erEPciade him to tarry in the Isle d'Orl^ns, a locality then sajfe 
ftoin tbe hostile attempts of the Iroquois ; but the dangers attenii- 
ii^ th^ formation of an outlying settlement daunted hinii not, and 
lie hastened, in the year li642, to lay a foundation for the settte- 
inent of Montreal. If he few bnildiiigB he erected on the site laSfl 
but, he Surrounded for defence with wooden palisades, and fee 
named the inftint city " Vilte-Marie," or Mariopolis. He tfeeh 
began to gather around the place such of die neighbouring natifi^ 
as had been christened or desired so to be ; wishing to teach theih 
the arts of civiliziition, b^inning with culture of the soil. Such 
were the beginnitlgS of the fair city of Montreiil ; its nucleus t^& 
a school of morality,industipy, and the subduing of savage natui^, 
— ^a hoble origihation. The ecclesiastical ceremonies attending 9k 
inaiigtiration formed ais rich a display as the tianadian Church's 
nieahs at the time ieould command. 

Shortly thereaiter, a reinforcement of colonists arrived, led fey 
M. d' Aillebbust de MuSseau. l)urihg the following year, a second 
party came. At this time the European population resident m 
Canada did not exceed two hundred souls. The immigrants who 
now entered it, had been selected with the utmost care. A Sietir 
de la Barre came to Canada in 1644, with several colonists pkced 
under his orders by the Queen. He was d. man of dissolute habitis, 
but consummate hypocrisy ; keeping up a sanctimonious exterior, 
the better to aviert suspicion of his real depravity. This being soon 
detected, however, he was shipped back to France forthwith. 

An enterprise, not unsimilar to that realized, so far, at Ville- 
Marie, was in progress at Quebec. In the mother settlement, a 
wood-clad height parted the Jesuits^ College from the H6tel- 
Dieu, or reftige for the diseased and impotent. On the two inter- 
mediate hilly slopes, a few houises, biailt European feshion, under 
the walls of the above-iiamed establishments, served ad dwellingls 
for the davage neophytes, wherein they liiight also be habituatcJd 

Francois Dollier de Oasaon, priest of St. Salpitias of Paris, and third 
superior in saccession of the Seminary of Montreal, is extremely cariouB. 
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to French modes of life. Natives, of the Montagnais and Algon- 
quin tribes, had already assisted in clearing parts of the table-land 
upon which the upper city was afterwards erected : and all ap- 
pearances were favourable, for a time, to the hopes of those who 
desired to bring the neighbouring savages, the young more espe- 
cially, under the influences of religion and within the pale of civil- 
ization. But the irksomeness attending confinement, impatience 
of restraint, and the proximity of the wilderness, proved too much 
for the cultivators of wild natures, ever ready to escape from even 
the gentlest subjection. In a word, a well-intended project, hope- 
folly begun at Quebec, soon came to nothing ; and a more auspi- 
cious season for its after realization had to be waited for.* 

About this time, it is related that two aged savages of a nation 
which had once inhabited the Island of Montreal, accompanied M. 
de Maisonneuve to the summit of " Mount-Royal," and (it is to be 
presumed), calling his attention to the magnificent expanse of coun- 
try that lay before him, said, " All these lands and waters were once 
ours ; we were a numerous people in those days, but the Hurons 
drove out our ancestors. Of those they thus expelled, one portion 
took refuge with the Abenaquis, another got shelter from the Iro- 
quois, and the rest remained in subordination to their conquerors." 
The Governor, affected by what he heard, asked Whether the sur- 
viving members of the broken tribe might not yet be brought 
together ; offering, at the same time, that if they could be, and 
would come under his protection, he would treat them well and 
supply all their wants. The kind proposal came too late ; for the 
very name of the nation thus ill-treated, had now fallen into obli- 
vion.f 

An idea strikes the mind, while reflecting upon the above inci- 
dent, that those aged men may have been survivors of the abori- 
gines found in quiet possession of Hochelaga little more than a 
century before. The traditions of savages do not go far back 

• In 1638, the " Seminary of the Hurons," or of " Notre-Dame-des- 
Anges," was founded or opened ; Pere le Jeune observing, upon the 
occasion, that it had been realized, " despite the powers of hell, banded 
in full force against it." Rel. 1638, ch. IX, p. 231.— 5. 

t Gallatin ; Golden. The latter reports, that,according to a tradition 
current among the Iroquois, their ancestors once Inhabited the environs 
of Montreal. 
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without becoming vague and confused. The early explorers of New 
France could scarcely advance a step into the wilderness without 
heai ing native accounts of tribes which had existed in times not 
distant, according to our impressions of the lapse of time, but far 
remote in the estimation of a race upon whose unrecorded annals 
each succeeding cycle of revolving time brought total obliteration. 

While the well-being of the aborigines was an object of such 
deep solicitude on the part of many persons, a r^ard for that of 
the French residents did not less occupy the thoughts of philan- 
thropic individuals. We have already made mention of the founda- 
tion of the Jesuits' College. The H6tel-Dieu for the sick, and the 
Ursulines' Convent for training young girls, were also standing 
proofs of that inexhaustible generosity to which Canada owes al- 
most all the great establishments of education that she possesses* 
The Hotel-Dieu of Quebec was founded in 1639, by the Duchess 
d'Aiguillon. In the same year, a young widow of high rank, Ma- 
dame de Lapeltrie, commenced the erection of a convent of Ursu- 
lines ; into which, when finished, she retired for the rest of her 
days. The religieuses who were to inhabit the two foundations, 
arrived at Quebec from France in one vessel, and landed on the 
same day. ** The occasion was observed as a holiday by all the 
people of the city : labour was suspended, and the shops were 
closed. The Governor, with an armed escort, received the heroines 
of the day on the quay ; they left the ship, while the cannoneers of 
the fort were firing a salute. The first compliments paid, M. Mont- 
magny led them to the High Church, amidst the acclamations of 
the people, and Te JDtum was chanted in thanksgiving for the two- 
fold benefit which Heaven had now conferred upon Canada."* 

The Hospital was at first placed at Sillery ; but from fear of the 
Iroquois, it was refounded at Quebec, in 1644. 

These pious institutions which still exist to the honour of the 
country, rose amidst the din of war and amidst perplexing 
anxieties, caused by the vicissitudes of a troublous time. 

We have seen how the negotiation terminated at Trois-Kivi^res, 
when the Iroquois, who made deceitful proffers of peace, were nu- 
masked, but not intimidated. Thenceforth the embarrassments 



* Zes Servants de Dieu en Canada^ par M. de Laroche. 
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cff M. de Mo&tmiigiiy went on inct^adi^g. Tli6 colonist, "^o did 
Hbt begin to sow Wheat-seed till a. d. 1644, as tWiikitig the diihafe 
two oold for that eereal, did not reap enough of any product to sup- 
port themselves throughout the yeat ; So that the governor had td 
partially subsist te well as protect his pieople. The insecurity xS 
fife for a few hundreds of peaceful colonists, amidst thousands rf 
prowling Indians, was a great obstruction to agriculture and plant- 
ing ; for no tean ieotdd till his ground with any safety without 
'6fOTying protective arms** The Iroquois habitually nia;de intru- 
Bi<]ihS even to the environs of Quebec, and spread alarm among 
the French residents on the banks of the St. Lawrence. The 
{Kudadty of these savagete ever increasing, it became hecessary iat 
hist to resort to enei^tic measures for putting a stop to thdir 
encroachments; and as a preliminary measure, the foundations ttt 
1i fort were laid at the mouth of the river Richelieu, in view of 
barring their descents to the lower waters. Discerning the intent 
of this, an arinefd band of them, 700 strong, suddenly attacked 
th6 btdlders unawares ; by whom the treacherous assailants, hot^- 
^ver, were repulsed. 

To ivenge this check, they M trith rene'wed ftoy tipbn the 
Sutbns, oVet whom their superiority was constahtly increasing. 
The Dutch settlers of New Belgium, noW the state of Ne'^ York, 
hud begun to supply them with fire-arms and ammunition, despite 
the remonstrances made by M. de Montmagny td the Dutcii 
governor. Deprecations Upon this point addressed, to the lattet, 
were civilly replied tb,but the practice continued. !lB*or some tini'6, 
1hi6 French had suspected that th6 Dutch wete fomenting hdstite 
feeling among the bordet tribes against them, though thiB tWb 
countries wete then at peace.f 

By this time, the Huf ons wete nearly reduced to exttelmity. 

• AHthority : Father Vimont. 1642-4. 

t The truth is, that both parties were playing a hypocritical part ; 
for we find, in the Relation of Uie Jesuits for the year 1643, on pag^ Yl, 
this significant passage : '^ The use of fire-arms^ refused to infidel savageB 
by the governor, but accorded to Christiati neophytes^ is a powirfiU 
means of gaining them (the savages m general). It seems as if our Lord 
wills to serve himself, by this attraction, to make Christianity acceptable 
in these regions."*—^. 
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Hie oxiont of t<jfrit4>ry liold by tlicm wiw lojw^jtilng dny by day ; 
litid itu fVoniioTH wm*o boing piiilcwly dwmlntod ; yvii tbnwi who 
ought to hnvo dofondod thmti Imng bnok fVntti ttiftklng fc}iriHnlr(, M 
fearing f« Inonr further nwrnuUs from foou who, thoy unid, wir<hod 
" to BWftllow thorn up entirely.** 

In 1044, tho Troc|uoifi kid a plun, on a grcat-or wnlc thnn ever 
befbro, to ovorwlioltn tho oolony, by Ktratogio monnK which wjoniod 
too fHr-rcaoliing for unvngon to concoiro. Thoy began to entry It 
into oifcot by dividing tlicir f(jroe« into two nrmitw : then mibdl- 
vlding them) into finmll bnndn, tliey took pont ailniottnlN around 
tho colonial litnitu; thu?» inol»ming tho Freueh Ufrritfiry nuln afi 
itnmonHo not. At a prcwonoert^id wignnl, inwpring following, thoy 
mado an irruption, at nil pointw, Hiniultnncounly. The pof<itionii 
thoy took, nayn Father »Ior. Lnlotnnnt, wore mioh that they could 
000 thoir antngonif<t*i at fonr or five longuim* di«tnnoo, without ox- 
poring thonmclvow ; and they novor inado an attack without having 
tho advantage of superior numbers. 

Thoir two flr«t bandn wore locaiiid at tho portago of Lou Ohnu- 
diiroi, tho third at tho foot of tho Long-Hault, and tho fourth 
took pofit above Montreal. Five other oorp« were diHtribut<^d in 
tiio poHt of Montreal i»le, tho region about llivlt>re-doH-J*rnirio« 
and lako 8t. Peter, aUo in tho onvironwof Troi»-Rivii>r('« and Fort 
Rioholiou. Lar^tly, there wnM a tenth band, ohnrged to carry 
inurdor and dewtnietion into tho Huron country m soon a« tho 
titeo fbr notion should nrrive. 

Tho fifth band, ootnpo»ed of eighty warriorn, which Iny in am- 
busoado before Montreal, int^jnding to take tho pluoe by Murprlno, 
Wrtt« dlsoovorod before it oould not, driven off, and di»perned hy tho 
garrison. Heveral of tho warriors were killed, and others tnkon 
prisoner by the Algonquin allies of the French. Tho latter sa- 
vages burned alivo the captive Iroquois four days afterwards, 
In an ambuscade lnl<l by the ninth bnnd near to lako fit. Potof, 
iix loagties distant i\mi Trols-lUvi^Nros, fell Father Brossanl, an 
Italian Jesuit. Ife had been two years in Canada, and was about 
to sot out on a mission to the Ilurons.^ 



* Bevoral nf htN cnmimnionH werekltteA or tortured. Hswag orti«lly 
beaten with itioks : and wai on the point of being burned alivO) whea 
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The governor of Fort Kichelieu repulsed the band arrayed 
against that fastness : but be could not, with bis few forces, protect 
ibe entire territory of tbe colony, or tbe lands of bis Indian allies; 
nor reach tbe hostile Iroquois, ever on the alert to attack or to retire. 
He, therefore, thought it would be advisable to re-open the negoci- 
ations for peace formerly initiated by the Iroquois; hoping this time 
to engage them to consent to an endurin:^ amity with the French. 
He trusted, for gaining this desirable end, to the influence of 
superior European diplomacy, — a superiority sensibly felt, if not 
acknowledged, by the Iroquois themselves. He had personal need of 
repose, indeed ; for he was fairly wearied out, by the sleepless 
vigils constantly kept up, to prevent his post being taken by sur- 
prise. 

The governor's first step to obtain a pacification, was to release 
one of the Iroquois prisoners in his hands, whom he charged to 
repair to the cantons, and intimate, that if they desired others of 
their captive countrymen to be set free, envoys must be sent 
forthwith, charged with full powers to conclude a treaty of peace. 
This measure had the effect desired. Several chief men repaired 
to Trois-Kivi^res, and, after a solemn conference with the governor 
on the pZace d'armes of the fort, assented to the terms he pro- 
posed. The Algonquins, the Montagnais, the Hurons, and the 
Attikamegues, conjoined in the same treaty. Amongst the Iroquois 
nation, only the Agniers canton ratified it, because it was the only 
one with which the colony was at open war. But the pacification, 
compassed with much difficulty, was soon violated, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

The company of the Hundred Partners, which had suffered 
immense losses during these disastrous struggles, and whose mem- 
bers had disbursed more than 1,200,000 livres besides spending 
the revenue of the colony, hastened to profit by the suspension of 
hostilities, to transfer the traffic in peltries to the inhabitants. In 
the arrangement to this effect entered upon at Paris, the latter 
were represented by Messrs. Repentigny and Godefroi. The 



he was saved, as if by miracle, by a woman ; who got her son to convey 
him to New Belgium for a ransom, after four months of captivity.— 
Relation abrigie de quelques Missions des PP, de la Compagnie de J6su$^ 
4c. 1653. 
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oompany made the rennnoiation of their privil^es, which was 
oonfirmed by royal edict, for a yearly seignorial rent of a million 
bea\ er-skins. 

As soon as the treaty with the natives already mentioned was 
concluded, all the tribes contracting parties to it proceeded to 
chase and traffic together, as if they had always been good friends. 
The missionaries had penetrated to the Iroquois head-quarters, and 
they thought they had overcome the evil dispositions of the Agniers. 
But a state of unbroken peace was not at all to the taste of these rest- 
less and ferocious barbarians for any length of time ; and in 1646, 
hostilities broke out afresh. An epidemic, which made great 
ravages in one of the tribes, and the loss of their crops by worms, 
they imputed to the wizardry of Father Jogues, whom they killed 
with a hatchet : murdering likewise at the same time, a young 
Frenchman who was in his company. The heads of their victims 
they exposed on a palisade, the trunks they cast into a river. 

After committing these barbarous acts, the Agniers took up 
arms everywhere, and slaughtered every one who fell in their 
way. Some Algonquin women, who had escaped as if by miracle, 
from their gripe, brought intelligence to the French of what was 
passing in the wilderness. It was about this time that the cheva- 
lier de Montmagny was replaced by M. d'Ailleboust. The recal 
of the former occasioned some surprise ; but it was merely a ne- 
cessary result of a general arrangement just previously entered 
upon by the court. Commander de Poinci, governor of the French 
islands in America, had refused to consign his governorship on 
demand, to a successor ; and persisted in retaining his post despite 
the royal orders. This act of disobedience was not without imita- 
tors. To provide against the recurrence of such insubordination, 
the council of state decided that in future all governors of French 
dependencies should be changed every three years ; and it was in 
consequence of this rule that De Montmagny was superseded for 
the time. 

Several important events signalised the administration of that 
governor of New France ; such as the establishment of the island 
of Montreal, and the conmiencement of the ruin of the Hurons, 
which, as we shall see, was consummated under the administration 
of his successor. The Jesuits extended their explorations very far, 
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in his time, towards the north, and in ike west. Faili^ Baim- 
bault even formed a design of penetrating as &r as China, evange- 
lising all nations hy the way ; and thus completing the cirde of 
missionary stations^ around the whole globe. Although, the open- 
ing up of hea^endom by the indefatigable propagators oi the 
faith were transactions ^art from the action of the gov^mment, 
they threw a lustre on the administration of M. de Montmagny^ 
and gave him personally a certain oelebril^ throughoiU^ Europe. 

This governor had sou^t to imitate Champlain's polity in regard 
to the aborigines. And if the insufficient means put at hisrdisposal 
did not always enable him to put a curb upon theis pugnacious 
tendisncies, he contrived nevertheless, by a happy union of firm- 
ness with ooncUiation, to make hia authority respected among 
all the tribes; suod to suspend^ for a considerable time, the blow 
which at last fell upon the luckless Hurons. But a time eame, 
when this interposing influence was to be of no further a¥ail. 
Iiouis d- Aillebou8t,his successor, came to Canada, as we have seen, 
with colonists fi>r the islimd of Montreal, the setUement inwhiok 
he governed in the absence of M. de Maisonneuve. He wai^ 
afterwards promoted to the command of Trois-Eivi^res, a posii 
more important than that of Montreal ; therefore with, such expe- 
rience as he thereby gained, he must have known all the country'6 
needs: but he took the lead at a. veiy critical time«* — The- war q£ 
the Iroquois against the Huron tribes recommenced with un-^ 
wonted fury. In 1648^ the former began^ to press the latter^ 
with the whole weight of their superior forces ; the resistance o£ 
the Hurons not: being commensurate,, and their efiorta weie. 
slackened while waiting for Onnontagu^ auxiliaries, who nevw 
came and never intended to come to their aid* The doomed; 
Hlirons, on t^e other hand, refused the offer of an alliance from: 
tlie Audastes, who were willing and able to help them. 

On the 4th of July, 1648, a numerous body of the Agniere* 
Iroquois, who had been some time in the Huron country without 
manifesting any hostile intents^ fell suddenly upon the flourishing 

* The Aillebonst family was of Gkrman desoent^-^Madame de la 
Pejrouse, wife of the great navigator of that nankej waa a Miasrd! Allien 
boast of ArgenteniL (M&. penes M. de Qasq^^, o\a6 of St« £loL). 
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villogo of ** St. Jo9oph-do9-AttignonoQghao/' thou supttriuiendedby 
P^ro Antony Daniol, who had boon rosidont among the Murona 
during fourtoon ycorit. Tho hoathon barbnriauH slaughturod 
OTory humatt boing in tho plaoO) Dnniol inoludod, to the number 
of about 700 bouIh. Tlicy then Bot firo to Uio hutHi Uio minHioiv 
houBti and church ; Uirowing into tho lattur, whon in full oom- 
busUon, tlio hidoouMly mangled oorpao of Uio uuHiuonary : thutt^ 
unoouHoioutily) aocording tliu moMt befitting funerary pile for %, 
Christian martyr. During tho rest of tho year, tho native villages 
whore tho JoHuitH had HtationH) lived in a continual state of panio ; 
never knowing but that they might, at any moment, moot Uio fate 
of Uio murdered converts of Bt. Joseph. 

Nor woro their fearH groundless. — On tho IGtli of March, 164d, 
a body of Iro(|uoiH, not ho numerous as tlie formori but noarly all 
provided witli fire-arms, descended upon a Huron settlement, ono 
of a cluster of six, near the shores of the Great Lake. Most 
of the men woro absent at tho timo, hunting or otherwise employed ; 
so that only tho women, the ohildren, the helpless, fell into tho 
power of the invaders. As it was, however, about 400 humaa 
beings were slaughtered ; those who wore despatohed at once being* 
the most fortunato. Three persons, who escaped the vigilanoo of! 
tho butchers of their kin, had to run naked into the woods ; for 
tho assault took place during tho night. These fugitives fled 
towards ono or more of tho other stations, and, put their people 
on tho alert. 

Next day^ tho samo band fell upon tho missionary village of Stk 
Louis, the station there taking tho name of Ht Ignatius : which 
was iheo in the care of Pdre Joan de Brobouf and P^re Gabrlol 
Lallomant, both of whom, with most of tho inhabitants, woro put 
to doath, in many instances by prolonged tortures. Tho two Jesuits 
woro subjected to torments such as dovils alone would be thought 
Oftpablo of inflicting ; all of. which, their colleagues reported, they, 
bore with an unfUtering rolianoe on their Saviour equal to that 
of tho primitive martyrs.*!^ 



* Tho author's toxt has been departed ftom in thli paragraph, and the 
following detail! we add, as given in the Rtlation of tho Jesuits for thp 
year :— 

« After the indiioriminate slaughter was over, the persons whom the 
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These massacres were followed by open hostilities between the 
Iroquois and the Hurons, in which, for a time, the latter had alter- 
nate successes and defeats ; but in a closing combat, the Hurons, 
overpressed by superior numbers, were totally defeated, losing all 
their best warriors. Utterly disheartened, the survivors agreed, 
with one accord, to leave their country. Accordingly, by concert 
or by tacit consent, every one of their homes was left tenantless, 
within a few days after the disastrous rout. A portion of those 
homeless bands, the great majority of whom must have been 
women and children, took present shelter with such of the nearest 
tribes as would receive them ; others, doubtless the more active 
individuals, took to the farther wilds. Several Jesuit missionaries 
who had been domesticated, as it were, in Huron families, emi- 
grated along with them. 

When the living wrecks of the broken nation could, in some 
sort, be gathered up, the question arose where a secure asylum 
for the whole might be found. The island of Manitoulin in 
Lake Huron, at that time uninhabited, and reputed to abound in 
game, was suggested ; but most of the Hurons thought it too dis- 
tant from their old country, — hoping to repossess it some day, 
perhaps, — and, in the year 1649, the Hurons took possession of 



Iroquois had eet aside for^a more cruel death, were tied to stakes fixed in 
the floors of several huts, so that the victims might have no means of 
escape when fire was set to the dwellings. This the savages did ere 
they departed ; while, previously, manifesting the diabolical pleasure 
they felt as they left the place, on hearing the lamentable cries of the 
victims amid the flames that were consuming them. Mothers might be 
seen bound together with their children, husbands with wives, suffering 
a common martyrdom, — for most of them were christians. One aged 
woman alone escaped. She found means to reach the village of St. 
Michael, where were, at that time, 700 Huron warriors. These had been 
on the look out for the Iroquois, but had not been able to find them. 
Now made aware of their nearness, partly for want of provisions, partly 
from a fear of not being able to cope with the enemy on equal terms 
(the Hurons having fewer muskets than the Iroquois), the latter were 
allowed to retire loaded with booty. Captives they did not care to be 
encumbered with, so far distant as they were from their own country." 
See Relations^ &c. an. 1649, ch. iii, p. 13 et al.— J5. 
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the nearer island of St. Joseph.* Here they planted a village 
numbering a hundred cabins or huts, some having ten, others 
eight hearths or households each; and a great number of families 
formed isolated habitations in the vicinity, for the convenience of 
having a larger expanse of land and water whence to procure 
subsistence. — But scarcely had the expelled Hurons b^un to 
feel at home in their new holdings, when that evil fate, which had 
hitherto dogged their steps, reached theisle of refuge, and subjected 
them to sufferings yet worse to endure, it may be, than those 
arising from the most calamitous war. 

The island they chose proved to be a poor hunting and fishing 
country. When autumn came, the Hurons found it difficult to 
subsist themselves, their families, and the orphans of others whom 
they would probably have to provide for. Winter set in, and with 



* The Great Manitoalin is the largest and most central of a chain of 
insular territory stretching S. E. and N. W. across the upper region of 
Lake Huron. St. Joseph's Island is the most westwardly of the whole 
archipelago. It is worthy of remark, perhaps, that the Manitoulin or 
Holy Island of the North American Indians has been selected, in our 
own day, as a suitable and convenient territorial refuge for the 
"broken clans" of the aborigines. Previously occupied by the 
Ohippawas and Ottawas, it was, along with many other isles in Lake 
Huron, surrendered by them, in 1836, into the hands of Sir F. B. Head, 
then lieutenant-governor of Canada ; who proposed to collect upon the 
Manitoulin, not only the wandering bands of the north shore, but also- 
the tribes settled in all parts of the upper province. The scheme 
however, proved a failure : the only Indians who availed themselves of 
the ofifer, were some from the United States, and others from the shores of 
Lakes Superior and Huron. To aid in establishing these upon the 
island, the village of Mahnetooahning was built by the government. The 
only other settlement then existing in the isla'nd was the village of 
Wikwemikong, founded a short tifhe before, chiefly by Ottawa In- 
dians from Michigan. The soil of the island is generally good, and the- 
waters within and around it productive ; yet the settlements are not pro- 
gressing sa well as they did some years ago. Nearly all the families ot 
the island are cultivators or artisans. The whole population, as re- 
turned in 1857-8 by Messrs. Hannipeauz and Ferrard, resident catholic 
missionaries, was 1227 souls, of whom 977 were set down as catholics 
and 104 as protestants,. with 145 " pagans.?' See Official Report an- 
" Indian Afifairs" for 1858, pp. 61-7.— £. 

Vol. I. — ^M 
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it came a famine. Beduced to extremity, they devoured Uie flesh 
of the dead, even that became putrid ; while mothers might be seea^ 
with dying infants on their bosoms, hoping to make a meal of their 
bodies once before they grew cold. Contagious diseases, the 
usual accompaniments of extreme privation, followed in the wake 
of famine, and carried off many of those whom want had spared. 
Amid such scenes of woe, the missionaries did all they could to 
comfort the sufferers in life, and to prepare them for death when 
the supreme hour arrived. But many of the Hurons, in the mad* 
ness of their despair, turned in wrath upon those good men whom 
they hitherto had rightly regarded as their best friends ; maltreat- 
ing or cursing them, as if they had been their worst ^nemiea. 
'' The Iroquois,'' such insensates would exclaim with heatheniGdi 
unreason, '^ are foes to us and know not Gtod, and do every kind of 
wrong to their fellow-men ; but they prosper nevertheless. It is 
only since we renounced the customs of our fathers, that our 
mortal foes have prevailed against us. What avails it that we 
give an ear to the Oospel, if ruin and death be the shadows that 
follow its footsteps?"* 

Further details of the miseries endured by the unhappy re^^igees 
in the island of desolation, it would be as uninviting to read 9A pain- 
ftd to write ; suffice it to say, that in a few months, of the broken 
bands of the Huron tribes, which might, even in their reduced 
state, number 800 warriors, scarcely thirty remained in each 
on the average. All the other surviving adults were, too, either 
aged men or women. 

While the expelled Hurons were thus dying out at St. Joseph's, 
Aeir enemies were carrying on active hostilities elsewhere. The 
Iroquois having taken the field, at first with 300 men, the people 
of the countries around were in fearful expectation,each fearing that 
their own would be the first to 'suffer. The horde of St. John 
was that nearest to their territory since the evacuation of St. 
Mary's ! it contained 600 fiunilies. The irruption of the Iroquois 
was at first regarded as a mere bravado, and warriors of the place 
went forth to give chase to the invaders. The latter, feigning to 
flee before them, got out of sight of their pursues, then making 



• ROatian de$ JisuUes, 1643-44. 
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% sweep behind tbe latter, fell upon St. John's, thus destitute 
of defenders, and massacred or enslayed its whole remaining inha- 
bitants. Among the murdered was father Ghffnier. 

The Hurons of the isle St. Joseph (now reduced to 300), ad- 
vertised of these atrocities, no longer thought their place of refuge 
safe, and set forth to seek another. The rigors of the winter 
were oyerpast when they set out, and the ice on the straits between 
island and continent beginning to melt. Parts of it gave way 
under the feet of the wanderers, and a number were crushed or 
drowned. Of those who succeeded in reaching terra-firma, the 
fate of many was yet more deplorable ; for, scattering themselves 
about the country, they were mostly picked up by prowling 
Iroquois, thirsting for their blood. — The remnant of all, weary 
and worn with suffering, set out, headed by Father Ragueneau 
and other missionaries, to seek the French governor, and solicit his 
protection as cultivators of the soil. The latter party chose a 
route by lake Nipissing and the Ottawa valley, taking devious 
lines to avoid their enemies ; discerning on the way, however, 
plain marks of ravages recently committed in those regions by 
the Iroquois. On reaching Montreal, the party there tarried two 
days of disquiet, as fearing to have been fbllowed thither by foes 
on their traces. FinaUy^ they reached Quebec in July 1650. 
The governor received them kindly, assigning them a location on 
the lands of Madame de Grand^naison ; where they were re- 
joined, in the following year, by several others .of the tribe who had 
come to Quebec previously, and who had feund a resting-place on 
the estate of the Jesuits at Beauport, in 1649. 

" The Hurons," says M. Ferland, " remained in the isle d'Or- 
l^ans till ^ year 1659 ; but continuing to be harassed by the 
Iroquois army, ever ready to attack and kill them, even in their 
place of retreat, they decamped and set up tents on an open space 
within Quebec itself, wherein they dwdt for several years. When 
peace was concluded with the Iroquois, after M. Tracy's expedi- 
tion, the Hurons left Quebec, and settled four or five miles distant 
from the city ; where they founded, in 1667, ihe mission of Notre 
Dame^e-Foye, since known as Sainte-Foye. On December 29, 
1693, they removed thence to Old Lorette ; and, several years 
afterwards^ they formed the village of Jeune-Lorette." 
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The remainder of the Hurons were scattered abroad in all 
directions ; and those who took reftige among other tribes, became 
the means of embroiling their protectors with the Iroqnois. 
Others went to establish themselves in south-western regions, now 
known as parts of Pennsylvania; one band ascended beyond 
Lake Superior ; lastly, a good many made their peace with the 
victors and were absorbed in the Iroquois nation. The result of 
all was, that not only the Huron countries, but those about the 
valley of the Ottawa, all teeming with population as they had been, 
were become howling wildernesses. The Iroquois had taken twelve 
years to break down the frontiers of the Hurons, and two more to 
efifect the scattering of that people over the continent. Their conti- 
nued presence as a nation would have been valuable to the colonists 
of New France, who had relied greatly on the alliance with them as 
a means of keeping all other tribes under a curb when hostilely 
inclined. 

The first note-worthy event which followed in order of time^ 
was the arrival at Quebec, in 1648, of an envoy from New England, 
charged with a proposal for a treaty of commerce and perpetual 
amity between the two colonies. An important feature of the 
project was an article, stipulating that the contracting parties 
should stand neuter in all quarrels between the respective mother- 
countries. The matter was taken into serious consideration i and 
in order to obtain further information from the heads of the 
English provincial governments as to the means for effecting the 
object in view, the Jesuit Druillettes and M. Godefroi were sent as 
del^ates to Boston in 1650 and 1651 ; but the Canadians, whose 
trade was paralysed by the raids of the Iroquois, were more imme- 
diately desirous that an Anglo-French league, offensive and defen- 
sive, should be formed against those savages. " We cannot doubt," 
was it urged in the missives of the council, " that Heaven would 
prosper your arms and ours, taken up in defence of christianized 
natives, allies of us both, against heathen barbarians who know 
not God, and are sworn foes to man ; evidence of whose atroci- 
ties our deputies are ready to give you on demand made for the 
same. They will not fail, either, to tender to you positive assu- 
rances of the sincere desire we have that Providence may continue 
to bless your provinces, and bestow upon their inhabitants its most 
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signal fayours/' The proposal for a special alliance to curb the 
Iroquois, caused the whole negociation to fail.* 

The year 1650, so fall of disaster for the Hurons, finished by 
th^ retirement of M. de d* Ailleboust from the direction of affiurs ; 
not the least of whose official mortifications was that of being con- 
strained, by the force of circumstances, to look on, a passiye 
spectator of their wrongs and sufferings. A^^er demitting his 
junctions, he settled and died in the colony. 

M. de Lauzon arrived in 1651, as the successor of M. d'AiUe- 
boust. He was one of the chief members of the Company, and 
had always taken a leading part in its affairs ; but he did not ma- 
nifest the same activity or tact as a colonial administrator in chief. 
True, he found affairs in a discouraging state. The Iroquois, be- 
come insolent through the successes they had gained over their 
savage compatriots of the lake countries, fell furiously upon the 
French establishments. Under covert of the contiguous woods, 
some of their bands glided below Quebec. They killed the governor 
of Trois-Rivi^res, M. Duplessifi^Bochart, in a sortie he made against 
them. They attacked the labouring colonists in their fields, mur- 
dered isolated individuals, and desolated the country with their 
pillagings. They pursued this system of hostilities with such 
untiring perseverance, that, as a recorder of the time quaintly ex- 
pressed himself, " Hardly do those savages let us pass a day with- 
out alarms. They are ever at our skirte ; no month passes that 
our bills of mortality do not show, in lines of blood, indications of 

* The Canadian goyemment functionaries, who in such a case would 
be passive instruments in the hands of the king and his ministers, had no 
power of their own to accept or reject such a proposal as was now made ; 
hence the long delay in sending a reply. When it did come, it must have 
seemed to the New-Englanders an odd way of receiving a peaceful offer, 
that of making a demand the parties proposing it should embark in war! 
As to the broad distinction made between Iroquois heathen and Huron 
(pseudo) christians, it would necessarily be disallowed by the popery- 
abhorring sects of the Bnglish provinces. Neutral parties would have 
• said that the thin varnish of Christianity put upon the minds of the 
Indians by the Jesuits, might have been as easily rubbed off as the oil 
from their bodies ; and, if so, the appreciable difference between dull 
fur faced and lustrous savages, could not be, after all, a thing of much 
account. — B, 
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the deadly nature of their inroads." It was no longer safe fyf 
the colonists to go about their affairs without carrying am^ f&t 
self-fHTotection. Often, inhabitants had to entrench themsehres in 
thdr dwellings, or abandon th^B. This state of things iastecT^ 
several years.* The population of the «olony perceptibly dim* 
nished, through the number of individuals who were exposed to 
be taken unawares, and killed or captured: and hand-to-hand 
fights between small parties of the c(^onists and squads of hor<0r« 
ing savages took ^aee, at times, ev^ day; and, occasionally, 
several times in the same day. Certainly, upon such occasions, 
the French usually gained the mastery; but the match was not 
^ual, for the loss of one colonist was not to be compensated bj 
the death of any number of Indians. 

The Iroquois usually came in bands, the individuals componng 
which scattered themselves about the diversified part of the countiry 
more especially. Every rock, tree, or bush, each hillock or dit»h, 
served them as a lurking-place to take aim at the oolonists when 
engaged in tillage or planting. Some of their scouts, it is said, 
fi)und place for espial in tops of trees around the houses, ready 
to give a signal to their followers when best to attack the settlement 
they "wete Ijmg in wait to surprise ; and if no pr<^tious moment 
supervened, they would remain there posted for days together. 

Nevertheless, it was amidst such adverse circumstances as we 
have enum^ated, that tiie two most extensive and fairest sections 
of i^e colony, the territories of Montreal and Trois-Rivi^res, were 



* In the Relation of the Jesuits for the year 1653, we find the follow- 
ing notice on the penury of the colony : — " The war with the Iroquois 
has dried xu^ all sources of prosperity. The beaver are allowed to build 
their dams in peace, none being able or willing to molest them. Crowds 
of Hurons no longer descend from their country ^with furs for trading. 
The Algonquin country is dispeopled ; and the nations beyond it are 
retiring further away still, fearing the musketry of the Iroquois. The 
keeper of the Company's store here in Montreal has not bought a single 
beaver-skin fur a year past. At Trois-Rivieres, the small means in 
hand have been used in fortifying the place, from fear ef an inroad upon 
it. In the Quebec store-house all is emptiness. And thus every body 
has reason to be malcontent. There is not wherewithal in the treasury 
to meet the claims made upon it, or to supply public wants." 
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gnued for (HvilisatioB. Every labourer had to play a aoldier'a 
part as well as fbHow his esm oalling, and eaoh farrow he ploughed 
was liable to be moistened with an enemy's blood or his own. 
At length, the eritiioel state of Canada attraeted the notice of 
paities in France whose attention was tume^ towards the subjeot 
of colonisation ; and M. de Maisonneuye succeeded in obtaining, 
fipom theprovinees of Maine, Anjon, Poitou, and Brittany, a body 
of colonists, who reached Montre^ in 1653. They were all picked 
men, alike fit for the needs of peace and war. This reinforce- 
ment was of ihe greatest utility ; and the news of its arrival pro- 
bably daunted the hostile savages yet more than it heartened the 
native allies of the colony. Besides, the most redoubtable of the 
former, the Iroquois, were beginning to perceive at last, that they 
had much to lose and litde to gain by making inveterate enemies 
of the French. While in this frame of mind, making overtures f<Nr 
peace, these were ^vourobly listened to, and a treaty was entered 
into by the intermediation of Father Lemoine. 

Upon 4;his occasion, there was a grand assembly of the cantons. 
Father Lemoine, as French plenipotentiary, proffered nineteen 
presents. As each of these was produced, the savages uttered thear 
usual grwnts of satis&ction.*' He then made them an harangue, 
with a theatrical style of action, of two hours' duration. This 
over, the savages present grouped into cantons, and tribes, and a 
chief repeated what Father Lemoine had said. The discourse thus 
interpreted was followed by a loud song of gladness, in which bU 
joined. Another chief now rose, and, addressing M. de Lauzon, 
said, '' Onnontio, thou art a pillar of the creation I thy spirit is 
a spirit of peace, and thy words soften the most rebellious na- 
tures." 

The ratification of the treaty, which took place in 1654, spread 
universsd joy among the savages, and opened a new field for mission- 
ary f labours in t^e five Iroquois cantons, and gave a fresh im- 
petus to the colonisaUon of New France. The pacification, now 

* According to the writers of the RelatiorUj this was a repetition of a 
ventral noise something Idee Ho /— B. 

I Fathers Xiemoine, Ghaumonot, Dablpn, I^emercier, Mesnard, a^ 
Fremin, were the annunciators of the faith in the Iroquois country. 
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happily concluded, had, nevertheless, its drawbacks. When the 
resomed traffic between the French traders and the Iroquois be- 
came brisk, it was still confined to the four cantons nearest to 
Canada. The fifth canton, composed of Agniers tribes, traded 
solely with their European neighbours, the colonists of William- 
stadt.^ A jealous feeling hence arose among the Agniers, who 
thought their interests were compromised by the trading prosperity 
of their countrymen of the north. They became intractably dis- 
contented, and determined to withdraw from the alliance with the 
French; into which, indeed, they had been reluctantly persuaded 
to enter. A pretext alone was wanting to them for assuming an 
openly hostile course, and one was soon found. 

At the instance of the missionaries, the Onnontaguez had peti- 
tioned M. de Lauzon to form an establishment in their country, — 
a thing he had long desired himself, and which he now hastened to 
realise. In the year following (1656), Captain Dupuis was sent 
thither with fifty men. The people of Quebec, while taking leave 
of these persons, bade them what was thought an eternal farewell^ 
as not doubting that they would become victims of Iroquois per- 
fidy. The little band halted, at first, on the margin of Lake Gan- 
nentaha (Salt Lake) ; but they had scarcely b^un to form a 
se^ttlement there, when the Onnontaguez became jealous of their 
presence among them. Dislike soon rose to • bate, and begot a 
desire in the savages to exterminate their guests. The French, 
forewarned by an intimation from a dying Indian, that their per- 
dition had been determined, prepared to flee the country. As the 
best way of effecting this, in March following they invited their 
treacherous neighbours to a banquet, plied them well with liquor, 
and, when all were asleep or stupified, the whole colony embarked 
on the Osw^ River, in canoes secretly got together for the pur- 
pose. As soon as the Agniers heard of the flight, 400 of. their 



• " William's-town ; " mistakenly called " Orange " by M. Garnean 
and others. "Fort Orange'' was a fortified ontpost near by. Both 
places were named in honour of the prince of Orange-Nassau. When 
the British took the New Netherlands, Williamstadt was re-named jilba-' 
ny, in compliment to James II, then " Duke of York and Albany.'' Fort 
Orange was erected in 1612-14. — B, 
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nomb^ started in pursuit ; but tiie fogitives had got headway 
enough to baffle all attempts to reach them.* 

The Hurons of the Isle of Orl^ns, under the charge of Father 
Bagueneau, had now become cultivators of the soil. One day, a 
band of Agniers fell unexpectedly upon ninety of them, men, wo- 
men and children, killed a number, and captured the rest. A 
part of these refugee Hurons, no longer feeling secure in their 
outlying asylum, quitted the island for Quebec ; while another 
portion, distrusting French protection altogether, rashly offered to 
throw themselves on the mercy of the Agniers. The latter made 
them large promises of kindness, protesting that they should be 
treated, every way, as brothers ; all with the intention of destropng 
or enslaving them, which took place accordingly. The surviving 
Hurons had become incapable of self-government ; and when a 
few who remained at Quebec were asked for by the Agniers, the 
governor was weak enough to deliver them up to thirty delegates 
sent to demand them. These savages became quite insolent on 
the occasion, in presence of French authority ; its supreme repre- 
sentative humbly receiving the law, as it were, from a horde of 
barbarians. 

M. de Lauzon had neither the talents nor the energy necessary 
for the head of a government placed in difficult circumstances. 
This was felt by all, and he was superseded by an order &om the 
French ministry. 

The Viscount Yoyer d'Argenson, then appointed Governor of 
New France, landed in Quebec, A. D. 1658, at a time when 
Canada was overrun everywhere by armed barbarians : Dupuis 
and his party had returned, finding it impossible to gain a peace- 
able footing in the wilderness. Even within the colony, it was 



* An Iroquois tribe, the Onnontagheroanons, had shown a strong 
desire to be allied with the French, to be christianised, and to have 
some of the French to liv^e among them ; bnt the Jesuit Peres found out 
that the real aim of these overtures was to obtain new fire-arms and get 
French workmen to repair the bad ; and this obtained, then to massacre 
them all I Fere Ragueneau escaped, with others, from the country. 
The Iroquois revenged themselves on the Fere's Huron captive neo- 
phytes (slaves of the Iroquois), male and female burning alive even their 
young children. Rel, 1667, pp. 1-6. — B. 
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WWy 80 beforo the troaty of 1653, miBafe to labour uBarmed, 
or to travel without an escort. Tlie new governor set out 
in pnrsnit of aggressive bands of Iroquois the next day aiPter that 
«f bis arrival, but their movements were quicker than Hs. He 
aseended the river, cdiortly afterwards, with 200 men, as a corps 
of observation, and succeeded in driving them as fajr back as the 
Biohelieu Isles.* 

On his return to Quebec, euch of the savage tribes as stiH 
sought to maintain amicable relations with the colonists came to 
pay th^ rei^>ect^, and to crave French protection against thek 
im{^acable en^nies. 

M. d'Aigenson, made aware ci the increaang difficulties of the 
government, throi^ the stinted resources at its command, hast- 
ened to impl(»e reinf(Hrcements of men, trained to war and n- 
dustry ; fhmkly expressing his bdief to the French ministry, that, 
if succour were not accorded, Oanada would be irretrievably lost 
to France. 

In addition to barbaric invasions, civil and religious quairds 
fmpervened. The archbishop of Bouen r^arded the colony as a 
dependency of his diocese. He had, consequently, sent letters 
to the governor ordaining M. de Quekus to put himself under 
•t&e orders of the Jesuits, to whom he had delegated the direction 
of ecclesiastical affairs. M. de Quelus laid claim to have been in- 
vested himself with that duty, and refused to recognise the arch- 
bishop as his metrc^litMi. The governor induced M. de Quelus 
to retire to Montreal, and wrote to Paris intimating his opinion 
that an episcopal see was wanted in Oanada, to maintain peace in 
its church estabHcdiment. But the pope had already supplied the 
want by anticipation ; fer, in 1657, he had constituted Oanada^ 
ccolesiastiGally, a vicmat-apostolical, with M. de Laval as its &r8t 
head. M. de Laval came to Canada in 1659, and almost directly 
there arose dissomsio^ between him and the governor on the sob- 



* On the 10th of July, 1658, M. d'Ari^enson, a few weeks after his 
arrival in Canada, ascended the St. Lawrence with an armed flotilla, 
intending to go as high as Montreal ; but reaching Lake St. Pierre, the 
wind became contrary, and so it continued for some days. Losing 
patience, he turned helm, and went back to Quebec. — Rel, of Jesuitt^ 
sub an. 1668. — B, 
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jeot of preoedenoe in the eouneS and of ehtirdi m«enflti^ (l*€nceit!§ 
d V4gU9e), Bat it is neeessary to ascend for a moment to tite 
sonree of these trouMes. 

From the fonndatien of the eolony, mfirsienafies {in default of 
ma^strates and other funetionaries, the home goyemment not 
providing «uch)y had derdyed upon tiiem a portion of the eiyfl 
dnties in the parishes, Clotiied thus with two great powers, they 
insensibly aoquired, by their aceomj^shments and good manage- 
ment, an authority, whieh they began to exereise as if it were 
their l^itimate possession. They thus excited the jealousy of the 
gov^*nors and chiefs of the laity. This feeling increased after the 
advent of M. de Laval, whose absolute spirit jarred witii puMie 
prejudices. M. d'Argenson wrote to the minister, that M. de 
Laval was opinionated, and that his zeal led hmi to eneroach ili^lly 
on the jurisdiction of others. In vain did the former eaH to hid 
aid the counsels of Pdres Dablon and Lalemant. 

A royal edict was passed, in 1659, for haannonio^y reguktisg 
the civil government of 1^ colony. It wa» orddined, inter alia, 
that ^1 the inhabitants, as suitors at law, should address them- 
selves, in first resort, to the judges already named by the Com- 
pany ; with power of appetd, however, firom their decisions to the 
governor in council, in all matters civil, criminal, or of contraven- 
tion, not of importance sufficient to be carried b^ore the Par- 
liament (supreme court) of Paris ; or in r^ard of such offences 
as involved prompt and exemplary punishment. Another edict 
accompanied ^e forgoing, orduning that royal lieutenants, 
general and particular, greffiers and sergeants (head r^istrars 
and bailiffs), should not be cniperseded except by a eommand of 
the king in council. 

The traffic in pdtfy with the natives, owing to ilieir continual 
hostilities against eai^ ether, had by this time greatly fallen oft 
For its revival, the govem<nr recommended tiieformal&on ^a leoal 
BBBoeiation of traders, in dependence doubtiess upon ikt mett^ 
politan company ; restricting the other colonists from engaging in 
a larade whemn interloping tended to thi^Gw all into confufflon. 

All this while, desolating hostilities, by the Iroquois, against 
the colony and its Indian allies, continued unceasingly. In 
1660, seventeen of the armed inhabitantB, commanded by Daulac, 
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were attacked unawares by 500 or 600 of those savages, in a 
palisaded post, at the foot of Long-Sault. The French, aided 
by fifty Hurons and Algonquins, held out for ten days; but 
being at length deserted by most of their native auxiliaries, the 
besi^ers forced the place and killed all its defenders. Before the 
Iroquois got in, four Frenchmen, who were left unhurt, along 
with a few futhfol Hurons, seeing that all was lost, despatched 
their wounded comrades, lest they should be tortured by the Iro- 
quois.* 

The self-devotedness of Daulac and his brave men was equal to 
a victory in its effects ; for the savages, struck by the stout resist- 
ance they now met with and by other checks they received, gave 
up all thought of makifig an attack they had planned on Quebec, 
a rumour of which intention had already alarmed its inhabitants. 
Their design had been, once masters of that city, to ascend the 
river to Trois-Rivi^res an<i Montreal, and desolate the cultivated 
territory around those settlements. As a precautionary measure 
at Quebec, t^e convents and chief dwellings there had been put in 
a state of defence, and a portion of the townspeople removed 
into the forts ; in the lower town the issues were barricaded, and 
guard-houses set around it. All males capable of bearing arms 
were embodied, mounting guard day and night ; every one being 
determined, should the barbarians prevail, to sell his life at a dear 
rate. 

The warlike excitement soon subsided, on welcome news being 
brought by a Huron who escaped from the massacre at Long- 
Sault, that the Iroquois had renounced their hostile designs on 
Quebec &r the time. Before obtaining full assurance that the 
latter were in faiHl retreat, as they really were, or that all danger 
was quite past^ nevertheless a solemn Te Deum for the unexpected 
deliverance was chanted in the city churches. The fear of the 
inhabitants that the savages, suspending their design upon the ca- 
pital, would &11 vengefiilly, meantime, upon the lands of the colony, 
— their apprehensions, we say, were so far justified that in winter 
foUowing, the Iroquois, coUecting forces in the upper country, killed 
or made prisoner several isolated colonists found at a distance 
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from the strongholds. When they assailed the latter, however, 
they experienced such loss that they grew tired of their attempts ; 
and, soon afterwards, deputies from the cantons of Onnontagnez 
and Goyogooins came to Montreal to treat for peace with the 
French. Not trusting much to their pledged word, the governor 
yet inclined to accept the offer, thinking that even a temporary paci- 
fication was preferable to unceasing hostilities with enemies against 
whom it was impossible to act otherwise than defensively, from 
want of force to keep the field. The people of those two nations, 
at. the same time, among whom were several christened savages, 
asked that a missionary should be sent among them ; and father 
Lemoine having offered to go, he set out, charged with a favour- 
able answer by the governor, and some presents for the Indian 
chie&. 

The negotiation had arrived at this point, when the baron 
d'Avaugour arrived fix)m France, in 1661, to succeed M. d*Ar- 
genson, whom disease, misunderstandings, and a repugnance to 
dissension, induced to solicit a recall before his period of service 
had expired. The irruptions of the Iroquois, and angry discus- 
sion with the clergy, fiUed up his short administration. M. de 
Laval ccHuplained to the governor's brother^ a councillor of state 
at Paris, that M. d'Argenson had taken in evil part certain 
representations made to him. The governor, on the other hand, 
again accused the prelate of being opinionated, and encroaching on 
the jurisdiction of others. The latter retorted by asserting that a 
bishop could do what he liked, adding a threat of excommunicat- 
ing his censor. Moreover, the governor always made P^re Lale- 
mant his mediator in these quarrels ; saying, '^ he is a person of 
surpassing merit, and consummately sound judgment.'' 

During M. d' Argenson's administration, some progress was made 
in discovery : on one side, in the country beyond Lake Superior, 
among the Sioux ; on another, in the^ E?quimaux country, on 
Hudson's Bay. 

The new governor had gained distinction in the wars of Hun- 
gary. He was of a resolute temperament and unbending charac- 
ter ; and brought into the affairs of Canada the rigidity that he 
had contracted in military service. 

On arriving at Quebec, he determined to visit all the posts of 
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the colony* He admired the plains loaded with growing crops, 
and remarked that the value of su«h a country was unknown in 
France ; that ignorance of it alone caused it to be n^ected. He 
wrote to the court what he had seen, and soHeited the despatch 
of troops and munitionfi which had been promised to him when 
he left. His demand was for 3,000 regulars, to take possessicatof 
the Iroquois territory, or 600 colonists. 

Just then he received intelligence &om P^e Lemoine. At u 
great council of deputies from three of the Iroquois aations, 
Onnontaguez, Goypgouins, and Tsonnonthouans, Lemokie eont- 
municated the ex-governor's answer to the overtures of these tribes, 
and presented the gifts he had designed for their chief menu De- 
liberations among the deputies followed, which lasted for several 
days. Lemoine was then informed that a del^ation from the 
assembled deputies would forUiwith be sent on, headed by Gara- 
konthi^, a recognised friend of the French, and a naan of r^uta> 
tion among his compatriots, as brave in war, wise and eloquent at 
all times. The choice of such a n^ociator was esteemed as of 
happy augury at Montreal ; where the party were well received bj 
the governor, and the preliminaries quickly and satis&etorily 
arranged. The treaty then entered into was ratified in 1662. 

Still M. d'Avaugour had his doubts whether the pacification 
thus concluded would be lasting ; . for two of the Iroquob eantons 
had refused to concur in it In fact, the Iroquoia bands had 
scarcely ceased to wage war, on one side, than they made hostile 
irruptions on others, upon difierent points, falling unwares upon 
their human prey, and always killing more or fewer persons,* 
He profited by this fresh outbreak to depict, in stroi^ cokmrs, 
the situation of the colony, for the royal consideratktt, and |Hray^ 
ed His Majesty to take the country under his immediate protec- 
tion. Every other chief functionary backed this suit ; and M. 
Bourcher, governor of Trois-Rividrea, was charged to proceed to 
Paris to reinforce the representations made by M. d'Avangout. 
The king gave a good reception to the Canadian agent, and or- 
dered that 400 men should forthwith proceed to Quebec. M. de 
Monts was directed, also to repair to the colony, take aa ocular 



* HUt(nr$ d« MonirSal^ by M. DolUer de Cassoii. 
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vkw of it, and report acoordaotly. Siu^ oommiasions as this, 
nsuaUy preceded a change of pc^cy. The arrival of M. de Monts, 
who had taken possession of Pkcentia fort, in name of the king, 
whea on his way to Newfonndland, spread great joy among the 
inhabitants; who began to believe that the home government 
sorely meant to attend seriously to their interests. Bat at the 
moment when they most trusted to obtain sahitary reforms and a 
happier future, new dissensions, which put the whole colony into 
commotion, and for the time made all else be £[>rgotten, arose 
between the gov^nor and the bishop. 

It had been remarked, that on his arrival M. d'Avaugour 
paid a visit to the Jesuits, without doing the like civility to the 
bishop ; while, sooii thereafter, he appointed their superintendent 
a councillor of state, althoi^h, ever since the erection of the vica- 
riat-general, the prelate had replaced the pires in that capacity.* 
The resentment caused by these preferences was deep, though for a 
time not overtly manifested ; but smouldering chagrin is ever prone 
to burst into flame, and an open quarrel between the offending 
and offended parties only waited for a pretext. It found one in 
the vexatious question of the liquor traffic with the savages.f 

At all times, the sale of strong drink to the natives was prohi^ 
bited, upon the interposition of the missionaries, by very severe 
and often renewed ordinances, as extant public documents proves 
The government, in its purblind religious zeal, by thus giving 
Way to the clergy, opened the door to a thousand difficulties, from 
subordinating to each other two powers which ought to be kept 
severally apart. So long as the colonial population was, in a 

* Journal des Jisuites. This manuscript is in the hand-writing of 
Pdres G. Lalemant, Ragnenean, and Lemercier, successivelj superiors 
of the Jesuits in Canada, during the years 1645 to 1672. 

t Etixt prisent de PEglise et de la CoUmie dans la Nouvelle France, bj the 
bishop of Quebec (St.-Vallier) : " The people of Port-Royal ( Anni^olis) 
appeared to be desirous, though against their pecuniary interest, to mo- 
derate the brandy traffic with the natives, if we thought fit \ even desir- 
ing I would procure new ordinances regarding it, and asking that those 
existing should be enforced, in order that the couTersion of so many 
barbarians should not be impeded ; the passion for liquor among them 
seeming to be the only insuperable obstacle to their becoming perfect 
Christians.'' 
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manner, of nominal amount only, the inconvenience arising was 
scarcely felt, because its operation was very limited ; but in pro- 
portion as the colony extended, and being governed by men jealous 
of their powers, and as, in any case, the savages could procure 
liquors from the New Netherlands and New England, — despite 
all prohibitions by the French authorities, the case became a per- 
plexing one for the Canadian Government, for the opposition of 
the clergy to the supplying of alcoholic beverages to the natives 
both obstructed trade and imperilled alliances formed with them. 
To get out of the difficulty, some persons wished that a compro- 
mise should be made with the bishop, by offering to repress the 
disorders attending an unlimited liquor traffic ; but the catholic 
clergy, rightly jealous of infractions of religious independence, 
and who rarely compounded with the secular expediencies of com- 
munities under their spiritual jurisdiction, insisted upon a total 
prohibition of all liquor traffic with the natives. Pious governors 
viewed such a demand as a due exercise of an ecclesiastical 
right; but those governors who thought that the civil power 
should be independent of the sacerdotal, r^arded the intervention 
of the clergy as dangerous. M. d'Avaugour was in the latter 
cat^ory. 

The question thus presented itself under two aspects, accord- 
ing as it was viewed from an ecclesiastical or political stand-point. 
But the difficulty was really of easy solution ; for, from the time 
that the province ceased to be a missionary settlement, the civil 
power entered into possession of all its rights and due authority. 
The result was the same as to the point under discussion, because 
the liquor traffic could not be absolutely free among the savages : 
commercial no less than political interest demanded great circum- 
spection in that regard. In Canada, as in the English colonies, 
where prohibitions also existed, the government was bound to 
tighten or relax restrictions according to the varying uigencies of 
each case. 

The more inmiediate cause for bringing the governor and pre- 
late into collision at the present time, was the imprisonment of a 
widow for selling liquor to some savages, probably loiterers in the 
settlement. The woman having applied to one of the Jesuits for 
his intercession with the civil authorities, he not only consented, but 
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(for reasons not apparent) actually justified wbat she had doiie.'*^ 
The governor, who had, shortly before, caused three men to bo 
shot together,! for similar violations of the law, irritated at the 
kiterposition, — uneasy in his mind also, it may be, at having in- 
flioted a penalty so disproportloned to a law-made crime, — M. 
d^Avaugour exclaimed wrothfully, that " since the sale of liquors 
was esteemed to bo no fault in the present case, it should cease to 
be treated as an offence in all others;" adding that he, at least, 
would not lend himself iu future to the execution of laws so con- 
tradictorily applied. 

The bishop, who was a man of inflexible temper and lofty in 
bearing, took this in high dudgeon. The entire clergy followed 
his lead; and while their preachers thundered in the pulpits 
against those who ventured to continue the liquor traffic with the 
Indians, or dared to countenance those who did so, every priest 
begaA privately to refuse absolution to any such in the confessional. 
On the other hand, a great majority of the people made conuuon 
OMise with the governor, and clamoured against the clergy. At 
length the bishop, mitred and stoled, crosier in hand, went in 
procession, with all his clergy, to the cathedral, where, after a 
moving discourse on the evil effect of the spirit traffic on the 
bodies and souls of the natives, he read a general sentence of 
exeommunioation against all who should por»st in carrying 
it on. The anathema thus solemnly enunciated, while it com- 
prehended within its sweep the governor and chief civil func- 
tionaries, fell still-born from the episcopal chair as regarded the 
traffickers themselves ; but it had i^is undesirable effect, that it 
thought the power of the church into discredit, and, for a season, 
much diminished its legitimate influence over the minds of men 
in general. J As a natural consequence, protests were entered 
against the bishop's conduct by the chief laymen of the colony, 

* The intercessor for the offender was Pdre Lallement, says Ofaarle- 
voix.— B. 

f Journal de$ JSsuitei, 

X It was a remark of the great Lord Olarendon, that the clergy in 
general are, of all men taught to read and write, those least fitted to 
manage properly the ordinary bnsinesB of daily lif)9. HUtory of thB 
Qfand Rebellion. — B. 

Vol. L— n 
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and transmitted to the home government. These must have 
had some weight at court, for M. de Laval found it expedient to 
proceed to France, and defend what he had done. There, having 
no counter-influence in presence at court to combat his, he not 
only obtained a complete justification for himself, but a royal order 
for the recal of M. d' Avaugour ; a proper successor for whom the 
proud prelate was invited to indicate, for the right direction of 
the king in his choice. 

It was while the country was agitated by these discords, that, 
February 5, 1663, a violent earthquake-shock was felt in most 
regions of Canada, also in some parts of the New Netherlands and 
New England. The first shock was followed by others, of a 
weaker kind, in Canada, at intervab till August or September 
following.^ Notwithstanding the duration of these perturbations, 
so rare in our latitudes, the damage done was small ; being con- 
fined to the fall of a few chimney-tops, and to the dislocation of 
some rocks in the St. Lawrence, below Cape Torment.f 

The savages said that the ground-heavings were caused by the 
souls of their ancestors, who had taken a fancy to return to earth. 
To prevent this, they fired their muskets in the air to scare them, as 
fearing that, should they succeed in the attempt, there would not 
be enough game in the country for both generations, the present 
and the departed 1 The phenomena, become repetitive, absorbed 
public attention ; and, added to the alerts given to the colonists by 

* Morton and Josselyn. — [M. Bibaud, who treats the storj as '< a 
pions fraud," denies that any earthquake occurred in the parts of Ame- 
rica above stated, at the time ; and certainly the annalists of the con- 
terminous Dutch and English colonies make no mention of any thing 
of the kind.— 5.] 

t '^ The Shrove days of this year [the four flesh-days before Lent] were 
signalised among others by surprising and fearful earthquakings, which 
began i hour before the close of the ScUut of Monday 6 February, day of 
the festival of our Holy [Jesuit] Martyrs of Japan, namely, near 5| o'clock 
[p.m.], and continued for the space of about 2 Miserere ; and again in the 
night, and afterwards during the days and nights following at intervals, 
at one time strongly, at others weakly felt : all which did harm to 
certain chimneys, and caused other light loss and petty damage ; but 
was of great benefit to souls • . and they continued till 16th March or 
thereabout pretty perceptibly.''— Jbiimo/ dee Jituites, sub an. 1663. 
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the Iroquois, had the effect of producing an oblivion of the disd- 
dences between the high functionaries^ civil and ecclesiastical. 

It was when his disputes with the bishop were most violent, 
that M. d* Avaugour thought it his duty to re-constitute his coun- 
cil, which had been disorganised during the quarrel. He then put 
all the oldest members on the retired list, and replaced them by 
men whose opinions were in harmony with his own; and also 
made other changes, which caused a great sensation on account of 
their novelty, and led him to be regarded as a very audacious 
person. Those who suffered by his innovations professed to think 
that they were of dangerous consequence to a government naturally 
so little variable, in all respects, as that of Canada, and which had 
never changed its character.* It was therefore with extreme pleasure 
that these conservatives viewed the recall of " the reformer ;" one 
who had talents certainly, but whose prideful bearing wounded 
the self-love of his subordinates. 

M. de M^sy, fort-major of Caen, in Normandy, came to replace 
M. d' Avaugour, in 1663. — The latter, after a short stay in France, 
entered the service of the Emperor of Germany, and was killed, 
in 1664, while bravely defending the fort of Serin, on the Croatian 
frontier, against the Turks under the grand-visier Koprouli, 
shortly before the famous battle of St.-Gk)thard. 

The administration of M. d' Avaugour is remarkable for the 
changes he effected in the colony. This governor did much, by 
his energy and remonstrances, to induce the king to labour seri- 
ously for the advancement of Canada, and to establish there a 
system more favourable to its prosperity. Had the governor, towards 
that end, only removed the obstacles put in the way of amelioration 
by the petty oligarchy which absorbed administrative influence, 
he would still have well earned a claim to the public gratitude. 
His quarrel with M. Laval, also, disclosed the grave inconveniences 
attending the absence of a judicial administration ; inconveniences 



• " This month, a change took place in the Council : Mon- 
sienr the governor having, of his own authority, removed those who 
composed it, and inducted ten others, four and four for each four months 
of the year ; afterwards the syndics were cashiered, and several other 
novelties set up." — Journal des Jisuites^ April 1662. 
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which the bisbop himself was the first to, recognise, and which he 
contributed efficaciously to remove by auataining, if not suggestiBgy^ 
the establishment of a '' sovereign council/' Having no uiterest 
in the "Company of a Huncbred Partners/' which nominal hun- 
ted had then dwindled to forty-Sye, M. d'Avaugoor perduatdeil 
Xiouis XIY to break it up, sstA tp resume, in 1663, possession of 
territorial jurisdiction over th^e colony, which he had conceded to 
a trading association. 

As a kind of parting bequest to the colonists of New France, 
its ex-governor drew up an, able mempir, presented to the chief 
minister, in whicb, he advised that the French nation should 
efitablish itself strongly ia Canada, especially at Quebec ; that a., 
fort, auxili^ to strengthened works round the city itself, ought 
to be erected at Point Levi, and another at the river St. Charles. 
He recommended that 3000 selected soldiers, used to rural labour 
as well as inured to war, should be located on allotments of land, 
to be subsisted thereon for three years^ till they could obtain 
sufficient produce for self-support. " Plaisance, Gasp^, and Cape 
Breton," he remarked, " were well enough for fishermen ;" but thp. 
r^ons. around th^u were arid, and did not produ^ enpu^ food 
for those who frequented their shjores ; and the people locate^ 
higher up sometimea had scarcely enough for themselves, and. 
seldom any ta spare for the wants of olher parts of New France ; 
of which, he repeated, Quebec ever would be the foundation- 
stone ; adding : " When I take note of the European wars now. 
ended, and the progress, that, has majcked the past fifty years and 
may attend the ten years next coming, not only my duty bida but 
impels me to express my opinions boldly.'' 

These patriotic sentiments, were not liatened to so attentively, 
as they deserved to be. Tojcrents of French blood were shed, mil;- 
lions of money were expended, in making petty acquisitions of 
European territory to extend the limits of Old France ; while^ 
with a few thousands of such colonists as those recommended by 
M. d' Avaugour, with bodies of men not more numerous than those 
slain in the great battles of Luxembourg and Cond^, she might 
have assured to herself, for ever, the possession of a great part of 
America. The wars of Louis XIV, and those succeeding the first 
French revolution, didi they bring tp th^ several generatioos. of 
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France as much profit as did immense colonisation to the people of 
British race ? — How much cause have we for regretting the lost 
opportunity of easily acquiring a world, merely at the cost of that 
brow-sweat which fertilises the soil and Founds empires.* 

* The translator, being doubtful whether he has caught the meaning 
of this concluding sentence of the chapter, subjoins the sentence as it 
stands on page 147 : " Quel regret d'avoir perdu un monde qu'il aurait 
(6x6 faelTe d'acqii^rir, un inonde qni n'a'urait cotiii x{jiq l6s suears qaifist- 
lolisent les eillons et qui fondent les empir^s.^-^J?. 



CHAPTER II. 

CIVIL WAR IN ACADIA. 

1632-1667. 

France, again become mistress of Acadia hj the treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laje, divides it into three portions ; consigned, respectively, to 
commander Razilli (governor), to Chevalier de la Tour, and to If. 
Denis. — These grantees take Pemaquid from the English. — ^Waging 
war against each other, La Tour applies for aid to the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, who, after consulting the Bible, to know whether it would 
be lawful, send him a favorable answer. — Treaty of peace and com- 
merce signed between the governments of Acadia and New England. 
— La Tour left to his fate. — ^Heroism of Madame de La Tour, who twice 
repulses the troops of Charnisey, successor of Razilli. — She is betrayed 
by one of her people, and the fort taken ; fate of the garrison. — She 
dies broken-hearted. — Civil war raging throughout Acadia. — Oliver 
Cromwell sends an expedition from England ; Port-Royal and several 
other posts seized by the English (1654). — Cromwell grants the pro* 
vince, as an English dependency, to La Tour, to Sir Thomas Temple, 
and William Crown.— -Acadia restored to France by the treaty of 
Breda, in 166*7. 

Cardinal Eiohelieu, while stipulating by an article of the treaty 
of St. Germain, that England should yield to France the posts of 
Acadia, then in English possession, had no serious intention of 
colonising the country. It was tacitly understood that it should 
remain at the disposal of the individuals who held it in farm. 
Left to their own discretion in its wildernesses, where they reigned 
absolute over traders and natives, the former, from disputing about 
contested rights of traffic, took up arms against each other, some- 
what in the style of the battling feudalry of the Middle Ages. 

Acadia was apportioned into three provinces, and put into posses- 
sion of as many proprietary governors ; namely. Knight-commander 
Isaac de Razilli, Chevalier de La Tour (Charles de St. Etienne), 
and M. Denis. To the first named was consigned Port-Eoyal, 
with all territory to the southward as far as New England ; the 
second had the whole country between the Port-Royal territory 
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and Canso ; the third had the rest of Acadia, from Canso to 
Gasp^. Bazilli was appointed governor-in-chief of all the three 
provinces. 

La Tour applied for and obtained royal letters-patent in France, 
recognising the validity of a concession of lands on the river St. 
John, granted to his father in 1627, by Charles I, king of England ; 
and in 1634, he obtained, besides, the Isle de Sable, ten square 
leagues of seaboard territory at La H^ve, and ten other square 
leagues at Port-Koyal, along with islands adjacent. But Com- 
mander Kazilli was so taken with the natural beauties of La H^ve, 
so struck with its fitness for a harbour, with " its capacity for ad- 
mitting a thousand sail of vessels," that he engaged La Tour to 
cede it to himself. He there fixed his residence, after taking posses- 
sion, by royal order, of the country beyond as far as the Kennebec 
river. A firigate, which he had sent on, took possession of a petty 
fort at Pemaquid (Penobscot), which the New England colonists 
of Plymouth had erected, and therein deposited their peltries as a 
place of safety. The French placed a garrison in it. Soon af- 
terwards Isaac Eazilli died (in 1635) ; whereupon his brothers, 
one of whom, Charles, seigneur de Launay, was conjoint patentee, 
ceded their territorial rights to Charles de Menou, chevalier de 
Charnisey, who was named chief governor of all Acadia in 1647. 
— The deceased Eazilli was a knight of Malta, and commander of 
Fisle Bouchard. He was also Commodore {chef d^escadre) of Bre- 
tagne, and had the reputation of being one of the most skilful 
navigators of his day. 

The first act of Charnisey was to abandon La H^ve, where the 
late commander had formed a flourishing settlement, and remove 
its inhabitants to Port-Eoyal. Angry discussions soon arose 
between him and La Tour, arising either from trading jealousies, 
both having a large stake in the peltry traffic ; or else about the 
debatable limits of their several territories. From what source 
soever arising, nothing short of the arbitrement of arms, it seems, 
could settle the matter. In vain Louis XIII sent a royal missive 
to Charnisey, fixing the limits of his government at the New 
England frontiers on one side ; and at a line drawn from the 
centre of Fundy bay to Canso on the other ; the country west- 
ward of said line being assigned to his rival, — excepting, however, 
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La H^ve and Port-Royal, wliicli Chamisey was to retain in et- 
^ange for tiie St. John's river fort, held by La Tour : the king^s 
letter, we say, produced no pacifying effect. Both parties, however, 
appealed to Louis against each other ; and Chamisey, having suc- 
oeeded in making out the best case at court, received orders to arreirt 
La Tour, and send him prisoner to Prance. But before this couM 
be done, Chamisey had to beside and take fort St. John ; which, 
accordingly, he forthwith invested. 

La Tour, in this extremity, applied to the Bostonians for aid. 
Ab France and England were then at peace, the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts (Winthrop) hesitated to sustain him openly ; but he 
and his compatriots were not sorry to find the French in Acadia 
all waging intestine war. They acted so far in his behalf, as to 
allow him to raise and equip a snail force in {heir province* Witibi 
80 men of Massachusetts and 140 Rochellois (French protestantg) 
formed into a corps. La Tour was enabled, not only to raise the 
siege of St John's fort, but to follow up the retreating forces of 
Chamisey to his head-quarters. 

This indirect succour was not conceded without opposition : to 
parry whichWinthrop had recourse to evangelical sanction for doing 
that which worldly policy recommended ; those who demurred t6 
becoming auxiliaries in French quarrels quoting textd of a directly 
opposite tendency in condemnation of all such interposition. 
Taking up the matter in a more rational way, Winthrop observed 
in his own justification, that " the doubt with us in the matter was 
this. Whether it were more safe, just, and honorable to neglect a 
Providence, which put it in our power to succour an unfortunate 
Neighbour, at the same time weakening a dangerous enemy, than to 
allow that enemy to work out his purposes. We have preferred 
the former alternative." 

Charnisey protested, in turn, against the aggression thus commit- 
ted by English subjects in time of peace. The Bostonian governor 
met his remonstance by proposing a treaty of amity and trade be- 
tween Acadia and New England: an offer which was readily accepted 
by Chamisey ; this the more, as he thought it might give him a 
preponderance over his rival. The treaty was signed October 8, 
1644, at Boston ; and it was ratified afterwards by commissioners 
ei the confederated colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Haven, and Plymouth. 
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La Tour's English atmliarieis having been iWt^nsiMy l^allefl, 
and Chamiisey learning that he was absent from his fort, tb^aght 
he could easily take it by surprise ; but Madame de La Tour, aH 
heroic woman, took charge of its defence tod played heir htisband^ 
part so wdil, that the besiegers were fain to ifetire, affeer having I^dbI 
33 of their number. The garrison Was also stronger ttian C^ar* 
nisey expected, for the Bostonians still extended succb^*, undw«- 
hand, to his antagonist. The former, chagrined at the repulse he 
had received, imputed it entirely to the above-noted practical vie* 
lation of the treaty ktely entered into. Disdaining \x) temonsti'aii^ 
he threatened severe reprisals, and began by sd*ing a New Englani 
Vessel. Thi?» act had Uie desired ^ect. All ftirther aid to La 
Tour was withheld by the Bostonianis. 

Charnisey re-invested fort St. John, iatid plied the ^ege brii^ly 5 
but Madame de La Tour, with a mere handful of toeh, repeUeA 
his assaults three several times. He b^an to despair of sueoesn, 
when a traitor in the garrison let him into the bcdjr of the pla«% 
at an unguarded entrance, on Easter^^day. Madame de la Tottt 
had time to take refuge in one isolated part of the W<>rks, sAA 
Stood so stoutly on her defence, that Ohairttisey waA ftdn to «ulh 
Scribe to the terms of surrender which ishe d^nanded. Wheft 
Charnisey saw the smallness of the n^nA)er to whom he had ci^i* 
tulated, he regretted the concession he had made ; and pretending 
that he had been deceived or misunderstood, he had the inefiaMft 
baseness to hang every man of the faithful batid ; obliging th^ 
heroine who had been their l^der, to be present ttl the exeoli* 
tion, with a halter round her nedc.* 

The unfortunate lady, whoS^ mind was shattered by the excite 
ment she had undergone, and affected by the wre^k <)f her family^ 
fortunes, fell into a decline, f^m which she did not recover. 

Shortly afterward, her husband became an exil6 frbm Aoadki 
He came to Quebec In 1646, was received Wi^ military honouft^ 
and lodged in t^ castle of Bt. LouiB. He passed two years i& 
Canada ; and, by the aid of some New England friendi^, resumed 
his peltry traffic in the Hudson'is bay t^arritory. NeWs rf th4 
death of Charnisey attracted him to Acadia, in 1661 ; wh^iie {^ 

• ■ - "— • 

* Description de VJimirigue Seplentrionale^ by M. Denis. 
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golarly enough) he married the widow of his deceased enemy, and 
entered upon possession of all the estates of the latter, with consent 
of the heirs 1 But his connexion, past or present, with the New 
Englanders caused his patriotism to be doubted by Cardinal Ma- 
sarin ; who empowered one Le Borgne, a creditor of Charnisey, 
to attach certain heritages left by his deceased debtor in Acadia, 
and, if necessary, to seize them by main force. Le Borgne, 
giving a large interpretation to his commission, determined to 
possess himself of the entire province ; to effect which he attacked 
M. Denis unawares, mastered his establishment at Cape-Breton, 
and sent him a prisoner, manacled, to Port-Boyal. He then burnt 
the settlement of La H^ve, not even sparing the chapel of the 
place. He was preparing to attack La Tour in fort St. John, 
when an unforeseen antagonist appeared to stay his career of spo- 
liation. This was the redoutable Cromwell, who, wishing to repos- 
sess Acadia, in 1654 sent thither an expedition for that purpose. 
His forces expelled those of La Tour from fort St. John, and Le 
Borgne's brigands from Port-Eoyal, taking their master prisoner. 
At the same time, the Massachusetts men in arms, as auxiliaries, 
attacked La H^ve, then held by Le Borgne's son, and one Guil- 
baut, a merchant of La Bochelle. After having been at first re- 
pulsed, with the loss of their commandant, these troops, by their 
superior numbers, got possession of a petty fort, its defenders con- 
ditioning that they should retire unscathed with bag and baggage. 
After these stirring events, the country remained in a quasi unap- 
propriated state, nationally speaking; its possessors, runners 
(coureurs) of the woods, recognising, sometimes the king of France 
as their titular sovereign, sometimes the Protector or restored 
king of England ; other times, all three I 

M. Denis, after his return to Chedabouctou^ maintained friendly 
relations with the English ; which intimacy, perhaps, exciting the 
distrust of his compatriots, the latter attacked him a second time. 
A person named de la Giraudi^re had obtained, under false preten- 
ces, as was said, the concession of Canso. He proceeded to capture 
Denis' ships, took possession of his factory at Cape-Breton, and 
beleaguered the fort there. The damage resulting from these aggres- 
sions, the costs of law-process thence arising, and the conflagration 
of his establishment, conjoined to effect his ruin. He had to leave 
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the country soon afterwards, where his presence had been really 
beneficial. Being a public-spirited man, he had established fisheries^ 
factories for thepeltiy traffic } and depots for lumber, which he 
largely exported to Europe. 

La Tour finally throve best. Being a Huguenot, he all the more 
readily put himself under the protection of the English, when 
they succeeded in bringing the country under their sway. In 
1656, Cromwell granted to La Tour, Sir Thomas Temple, and 
William Crown, conjointly and severally, territorial rights over aU 
Acadia. La Tour afterwards ceded his part in the same to Tem- 
ple, who spent more than £16,000 sterling merely for putting the 
forts in order. The recorded annals of Acadia, from this time till 
it was retransferred to France in terms of the treaty of Breda 
(signed June 29, 1667), are of little significance. 

Despite the constant representations and humble requests made to 
the authorities in the mother country by the inhabitants, the colony 
had been neglected at all times, for reasons we have elsewhere de- 
tailed, but which may be again briefly expressed here. Mistress as 
France was of immense forest territories, her rulers feared to en- 
courage colonisation therein, lest the kingdom itself should become 
emasculated ; again, whatever numbers of people it was thought 
the old country could afford to part with, were in the first place 
directed to Canada, as having the best claim to be served. The 
intention of colonising Acadia, indeed, was never abandoned ; but 
constant postponement became virtually the same through its malign 
influence upon the affairs of the few resident French subjects. It 
must be allowed, however, that the inferior soil, and the exposure of 
Acadia to alien intrusion, made it less attractive to private settlers 
than Canada; but the geographical position of the country, with 
its range of seaboard and magnificent havens, made its acquisition 
and retention of great importance as the bulwark to such a 
potent colonial empire as that projected by the more lofty-minded 
among its founders and protectors from occidental France. 

The enormous selfishness of individuals, as well as national 
supineness, worked in an adverse direction to that of progress 
for Acadia. Thus those ingrates who obtained concessions of 
immense tracts, as territorial seigneurs paramount and as lordly 
traders, desired to have no communities of sturdy colonists in their 
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Way as " ruh*^rs of Ifce Woods." Sence every effort uiade fbt 
^Ktensive land-^ttitivatiott was systematically thwarted by ishe isnic- 
^eidsi^y^ piate^teefs, bbtfti Frenoh and Ehgli^. Hen ce it wiofi too, that 
the tracolent Charnisey, firom motives stieh as we have just l^atei, 
^hade atay otae to ebine within his boniids excet>t by hid license. 
Worse still, he kept colohuts, whoih he arbitrarily removed froth 
La Hdve to Pbrt-Roy^, in a ist^te of slavish compression ; beside 
iMsGoturaging iall ^orts, whether made by them Or others, to 
^afti^n^ate the phjilsioal condition of the eountry. 

No wond^ Was it, all things taken ititd account, that AciEidik 
was 80 Icifte in taking its due ratik, in public e^ination, ais an iih- 
^rtabt ][^ovinee of N^ France. So far from founding settle- 
£»6ntB of any importance Wiiiiin its borders, o^ promoting indn^ 
try on its lands or in its waters, successive ministers of staite in Old 
F^noescahsi^y used means efiectnal enoi:^h to vindicate the nomi- 
"M ^v^^reignty of their masters over the n^lected Adadian teii^- 
ii^ ; tfaig j^at 'Colbert himself b^ing quite as supine in tMs ie^^ 
inas^y of his pkiedecessorsw 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 

1663. 

M. de M^sj, gOYernor-general ; motires for his nomination.— His recep- 
tion of Iroquois envoys. — Efforts and plan of Colbert to people Canada. 
— FrColoniaL population in 1663. — Introduction of feudal forms, rights, 
an4. dues for landrholding ] peculiar nature of tha new tennres.— 
Absolute power of the goyernor-general.—- Adipinistration of Ju9tm> 
in 1663. — (Arrival of M. Dupont^ as rojal oommissary.rr-Ee-organisa- 
tion of the government. — Constitution of a supreme council;, ija. 
functions.— Separation of political Judicialj and administrative powers. 
— Introduction of the " Coutume de Paris." — Creation of courts of 
"royal jurisdiction" at Montreal and Trois-Rivieres. — Creation of an 
Intendancy, and nomination of the first Intendant ; fiinctions of that 
officer .-The intendancy tribunals.-Judge-consuls.—Seignearial justice^, 
ships. — Commissary courts. — MuQicipal officialities ; mayors^ dchevJiMlf , 
syndics, &c.---Prevotal courts established.— Measures of precaution, 
taken by successive French kings to restrain the inhabitants of their 
colonies from resorting to self-government. 

The chevalier de Saffiray-M^, ex-major of the citadel of Ca^ 
(Normandy), having been appointed to sncceed Baron d'Avaiigpiy? 
as govemor-genei^ of Canada, left France early in 1663,. an4 
landed at Quebec in the spring of that year. He came oha|!gejjt 
with ordeis to inaugurate a, n@w governmental system for tl^ 
colony,, as we have incidentally mentipned in a previoua chapl^ 
of this work.* This gentleman had been recommended to tbd 
ting by M. d^ Xiaval a^d t^e Jesuits, concurrently, l^s Mijofi^ 
consulting both a^ to th^ propriety of hia nomination, trustix^ 
tliat peace would result from an appointment thus, su^eaiecl., 
liQUJb. XI\r, having thus ratified rather ihap. i^ti^t^ thiQ ph(^io% 
of ap individual supposed t<^ be at one with the bishop in priii^ 
pie and sentiment, never doubted that the twain would work har« 



■*T' 



* Book th9 thirdi ohApt«r. finti 
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moniouslj together. It will be seen, from our narrative of coming 
events, that the king was utterly mistaken. 

Few, if any, of the governors of Canada owed their elevation 
to such motives as those which caused the choice of the men invited 
to select a successor for d'Avaugour, to fall upon M. de M^y. 
His dayd of adolescence had been passed in dissipation. A strik- 
ing renunciation of early evil courses, a strict observance of external 
forms of devotion, and, above all, his apparent humility (which 
would sometimes manifest itself by helping a street-porter to bear 
his load, and the like), had first recommended him to the prelate's 
favourable notice.* As he was personally insolvent, the king, who 
had approved of him for office on account of his devotional turn,f 
ordered him a considerable sum of money to pay his debts ; which 
very necessary act, for the credit of all parties, being done, he set 
out with his episcopal patron, the latter not doubting that he had 
in charge one of the best of men, and a docile coadjutor for 
himself. 

When the new governor entered upon office, the agitation raised 
by the liquontraffic question having gradually subsided, he 
oould turn his undivided attention to the exterior relations of the 
colony. The Iroquois had manifested much audacity of late, con- 
tinually prowling about the colonial outer territories, and some- 
times showing themselves, in hostile guise, close to the houses of 
the inhabitants, keeping their inmates in constant disquietude. 
Nevertheless the chiefs seemed willing to come to terms with 
the French, and had sent deputies to Quebec before the coming 
of M. de M^y. He continued the negociation with them, show- 
ing a firmness and tact in dealing with savages not expected by 
those who had supposed he was a man of an easy disposition. He 
received with much graciousness the chief envoy, who presented 
to him a collar of wampum (the Indian credentials) firom each of 
the cantons ; excepting that of the Onneyouths, however. The 
governor, noting this omission, observed, that, taught by the expe- 
rience of his own predecessors, it was a principle with him to 
put little faith in the professed amity of the native tribes ; that the 

• msMre de PHdtel-JXeu, (of Quebec.) 

t Memorial of the King, addressed to M. Talon. 
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oUefs were ever ready to violate their promises, however solemnly 
made, and that he had decided to put forth all his power to crush 
enemies with whom no lasting peace could he kept. The Iro- 
quois envoy, daunted by so menacing a reply, returned despondingly 
to his constituents, and gave them a disheartening account of the 
preparations for war against them which he saw and had heard of; 
and which, after all, were real so far, hut exa^erated in reporting. 
M. de M^sy brought to Canada, along with him, new legal func- 
tionaries, a good many families, with a good number of soldiers, 
more of whom were to follow, as well as a long-promised band of emi- 
grants. These first arrivals and the unwonted bustle observed by 
the envoy at Quebec, accompanied as it was by the confident mien 
of the townspeople, must have raised his apprehensions, the im- 
pression of which he doubtless communicated to the other chiefi 
on his return. 

Colbert had by this time given great attention to the subject of 
Canada, awakened as it had been by the reports and suggestions of 
M. d' Avaugour. He resolved to send out 300 emigrants yearly ; 
and to domiciliate among the rural residents those individuals 
not used to field labour at home. After three years* training, allot- 
ments of public lands were to be made to them. It was arranged, 
too, that before the current year (1663) expired, 2,000 veteran 
soldiers were to be sent to Canada, and there disbanded. But 
months went on, and all the persons really embarked before the 
season closed were 300 colonists, who took shipping at La Eoohelle. 
Of this number, 75 were left in Newfoundland, and 60 died on 
the passage. The remaining 165 were all that finally reached 
Quebec ; and most even of these were " young men, such as 
clerks, students, or persons of classes who had never worked,"* 
says a chronicler of the time. Several of these gentry sickened 
and died after landing. 

The reasonable discontent of resident colonists at the qua- 
lity as well as amount of reinforcements sent out in the preceding 
year, appears from letters sent by the Supreme Council to Colbert in 
1664, asking that the next batch of immigrants should be com- 

* Not a few individuals of these interesting classes still come from 
Borope, every year, to bestow their nselessness upon the Canadas.— B. 
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posed of men iauied to kbosur. Tb/e mini0ter wims infonpoied^ dJi 
the same time, tbat as thfi country now produced sufficient graia 
for its own wants, no imports of food were needed ; but that if a 
qioie<7 oi the sums accorded for the pay an4 keep of the Bang's 
Ibrcea were transmitted in specie, the country would be benefited 
by its circulation. A sca»Hty of coin, it appeared, then greaUy 
(9>amped the internal trade of the cdony ; the inconvenience thence 
arising having lately been increased through a f sdl in the prioe of 
beaver-dLins, owing to the imports of Muscovy woollens into the 
Buurkets of France, which had in part replaced that species of peltry. 
The populati(»L of Canada did not exceed, at this time, £rom 
^000 to 2,500 souk, qparsely distributed, at different points, 
£rom Tadoussac to Montreal. At Quebec, the whole inhabitants 
wore but 800. In the beginning, the colonists settled in tha^ 
locality or near by ; but by d^rees, as the total increased, num,- 
bers removed further of^ and set about bringing the nearest parts 
of ^ wilderness under cultivation. The introduction of feudal 
tenures among U3, conformable to those of olden Franc^ dates 
&om the last years of the 16th century. In 1598, Beniy lY iur 
vested the Marquis de la Koebe with '^ the power to grant leases of 
the lands of New France to men of gentle blood, in form of fiefi^ 
oh&tellanies, counties, viscounties, and baronies ; said investitures 
to be charged with the tutelage and defence of the country,, and, 
subject to such dues, services, &c., as the grantor shall think fit 
to burden them with : conditioned^ however, that the grantees shall 
be ezemi^d from those dues^ jbc., for (the first) six years."* 



* As early as the year 16*73, J^rontenac wrote that " the King intended^ 
tiiat the seigneurs should no longer exist but as engagistesj and as uatfal 
lords." Dispatch of Nov. 13th, 1673 ; Documents de PariSj s^rie 2. 

[Perhaps some readers may better comprehend the import of the above 
sentence if thus expounded : — A Canadian territorial lord, or grantee 
holding lands in fee, ranked in law as a kind of trustee only for the lord 
paramonnti namely, the king; whose representative, the intendaot« 
royal, was empowered, on being advertised that a seigneur had refiised. 
or neglected to concede a vacant farm to a cultivator, to grant the ap-. 
plicant the concession demanded. It appears, therefore, that feudal 
tenures in New France, were (practically at least) of no stringent 
character, compared with those in force in the mother country, or in 
any other feudally-based monarchy of Borope.— ^.] 
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When Bichelieu re-constituted the " Company of a Hundred 
Partnere/' he obtained for it corporately, in Ml proprietorship, 
attributions of sdigniory and jtistioeship ; and vested in it the power 
tkf assuming for its infeoffed lands suoh title-deeds, honours, rights, 
powers, and faculties as should be judged fitting ; with the right 
to ereot therein duchies, marquisates, counties, visoounties, and 
baronies,— 4II such creations,howeYer, to.be subject to royal oonfirma- 
iion. But the erection of dudiies, Jbo., in a country almost desti- 
tute of inhabitants was not to be thought of as yet ; and the Com- 
pany divided partsof their tenritoiy into simple seigneu^^ies, twenty- 
nine of which were accorded between the years 1626 and 1663 ; 
namely, 17 in the goyemment of Quebec, 6 in that of Trois- 
Rivieres, and 6 in that of Mcoitreal. The first fief entered on the 
Canadian feudal renters is that of St. Joseph, oa the river St. 
Charles, which was conceded, in 16^, to Louis Hubert, sieur de 
I'Espinay, by the Ihike de Yentpdour. But it appears that the 
Cap Tourment district had been erected into a barony for Wm. 
tie Caen, who was afterwards dispossessed of it ; as also, that the 
Duke de Montinorenci had conceded the Saut-au-Matelot holding 
an 1622-3 ; and that this latter fief was interlocked with that of 
St Joseph already mentioned. 

These seignories, accorded to merchants, to military officers, or 
to religious corporationis, were apportioned generally into farms of 
90 acres (a9pe?i^), burdened with a yearly ground-rent of 2 sous 
per acre, and half a bushel (^ minot) of grain jfor the ei^tire oon- 
^ssipn ; but the quit-rent (cew«) ajid rentrservices (retUea) were 
lieyer fixed by law> The rent^ (censitaire) engaged to have his 
^ain floured tii the seigneur's mill, rendering the 14th part for 
multure, and to pay^ by way of alienation fine {hds et vmtes), the 
case arising, one 12th of th^ valuation of hia holding ; nevertheless, 
he was not to be sul^ect to the latter es^action, if he inherited the 
.title to. his farm l^y direct ^esoent. By and by, the Canadian la^ of 
.tenures b<sld the seigneur to be only a kind of feofier-in-trust 
(^Jidii-commigsaire), tor if he re^ed to concede lands to the 
colonists at current rates {tauxjixes)^ the intendant was authorised 
to do it for him by a decree (arrH) ] saijd document (expiditiqn) 
to staQ,d in place (Qf a titjle-dci^ ifipre) for the renter. — Since the 
Conquest, however, om tvibunala beg»n to yitiy in their deoisiQiis 
Vol. I.. 
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from the principle of this wise jurisprndence : and it is worthy of 
note, that, in proportion as our institutions waxed more libera!, 
the courts became less and less favorable in their decisions to the 
renters ; thus leaving the latter exposed, wi^ut l^al protectiotty 
to the cupidity of the seigneurs. 

The law of 1854 aboli^ing feudal tenures in Canada, established 
a tribunal for regulating the relations of seignorial landlords and 
their tenants. It has decided, inter alia, that, any time ance the 
year 1711, the seigneurs were obligated* to grant concessioos of 
their lands ; that the lands th^ conceded were to be holden by 
renters on ground-rent tenancy (d titre de redevances); that 
neither law nor custom had estaUi^ed a fixed rate of alienation 
fines, except in case the goyernor had to make a compellable conces- 
sion to a renter, his lord refusing ; that the seigneurs had no 
rights in navigable streams, unless by some special title ; that 
streams non-nayigable formed part of the sovereign's demesne- 
lands, and attached to proprietorship into whatever hands it might 
pass ; that on lands conceded, streams non-navigable appertained 
of right to the renters, and, such being the case, all reserved sei- 
gnorial claims were ill^al ; that ever since the promulgation of 
the decree (arrk) of the year 1686, feudal banaliUf became legal 
and universal in Canada, and consisted in an obli^tion laid on 
the s^eurs to erect grain-miUs, and, on the renters, to carry 
thither all the grain needed to be fioured for the use of the latter^s 
fifcmilies ; that a power, on the seigneurs' part, to prevent the erec- 
tion of other mills than their own, formed part of the right of 
hcunaliti ; that all burdens, reserves, or prohibitions, not properly 
falling under the deseripdon of ground-rents (rtdwanees), and 
which should have the efifeet of retaining a part of the lands of the 



* It is hoped that verbal critics will let this useful neologism pass. — B, 
t BanaliU : the right possessed hj the holder of a fief to oblige his 
vassals or tenants to grind their grain at his mills, to bake their bread 
in his oven, to use hia wine or oil press^ &e., or else ecunmute the right 
bj giving all or part of the dues exacted bj the seigneura for the use of 
bis mill, oven, or press. This banal right, recognised in all countries of 
Europe wherein the feudal system prevailed, arose towards the end 
of the loth century. It was abolished in France by a vote of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1790. Dictionnaire des Dates. -^B. 
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fief (domaine)^ were ill^al and null; lastly, that the imposition 
of days of statute labour (^joumSes de corvie) was permissible.* 

According to the system of land-tenure introduced to Canada, 
borrowed fi*om European feudalism, the king was lord-paramount 
(suzerain), from whom all those who held (relevaient) lands,whether 
accorded in fee-simple (d titre de franc aUu), as a fief, or seigno- 
rially, derived their rights of possession. There were but two 
fiefs in fee-simple (or absolute freeholds) in Canada, — Charlesbouig 
and Trois-Rivi^res. At each alienation (mutation) by sale or gift, 
the seigneur had a right to demand payment of the fifth part {le 
quint) of the valuation of the transferred property ; but the ac- 
quirer had an abatement of a third part of that fifth, if he dis- 
charged the claim at once (jsHl pay ait comptant). When the 
holding passed to a collateral heir of a renter, the former was made 
to pay the seigneur the amount of a year's revenue accruing 
from the produce of the land (le droit de relief) ; but if the rented 
land passed in a direct line, then no such relief was exigible.f 
The new seigneur owed to his lord-paramount (suzerain) fidelity, 
homage, recognition (aveu\ and a declaration of the nature and 
proceeds of the lands (dSnombrement),X The other seignorial 
rights in force were those already mentioned when speaking of 
the renter. The seigneurs possessed, in days gone by, the right 
to try, in their domanial courts, all felonies and high and petty 
misdemeanors (hautey moyenne, ei basse justice), \\ When the sei- 

* Vide the summing up of the judgments passed bj the seigniorial court, 
as reported by M. Angers, advocate. ICorvie : in a feudal sense, labour 
and service exigible by a seigneur from a renter on his lands, or from 
the peasantry on lands reserved for his own use, or in making and re- 
pairing roads leading thereto. JHct, des Gens du Monde. — B.] 

t In olden French feudality, descent en ligne directe strictly meant, 
from father to son only. — ^B. 

t On his side, the renter was subject to the like obligations quoad the 
seigneur, which the author has omitted to state. — B. 

II In Scots feudal law terminology, " power of pit and gallows ;" that 
is, a right to hang, drown, brand, &c. These powers most of the nobles 
and many landed gentry of North Britain exercised on their estates, from 
time immemorial, till the bill abolishing " heritable jurisdictions " was 
passed, in 1748. — B, 
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gneoiy of Le$ liUts was erected into the barony of Orsenville, in 
1675, M. Talon, ita baron, was vested, along with other rights, with 
that of ^* establishing prisons, permanent gibbets {fQurchespaHbu- 
laires d qiui^e pHiters), also a pillory (^piUer d ear coats) y whereon 
his armorials should be emblazoned." Criminal jurisdiction wa^ 
hut rarely exercised in Canada t^y its seigneurs at any time, and 
appears to have either been abrc^ted or allowed to fall into entire 
disuse %fber the Conquest. It may be mentioned also, that, in 
1714, a royal edict was issued forbidding in ^ture tbe creation 
of other seignories in Canada with juridical rights {seignewries en. 
juiitice)f because they impeded ^e progress of the CQlc^y. 

Such was the nature of the system of land-tenures introduced 
to Canada by its founders, and but recently abolished. The num- 
ber of fie&, or feudal estates, at the time of passing the act of 
1854, was ascertained to be 220, possessed by 160 seigneurs and 
^about 72,000 renters. The entire sup^cial area of these pro- 
perties comprised 12,822,503 arpents, about a moiety of which 
was ^en ascertained to be rented (ocmpee).* 

The Frendi Canadians of early times were censured for. settling 
iscatteredly on the lands they sdected for cultiyation, thereby 
making communication difficult with each other, and all becoming 
an easy prey to bands pf predatory savages. Eut the first want of 
a cultivator, is it not a convenient road, to convey h^ produce to 
market ? The St. Lawrence was for our ancestors a route ready 
made ; the soil on its borders, too, being the best anywhere to 
be found.f The French settlements, therefore, instead of radiat- 



• De la Tenure Seigneuriale en Canadaj by Mr. J. Q. Tach^. [In the 
translation from the original of the foregoing sommarjr, the editor, at 
the risk of ojBfending the eye of the reader, has appended to each of the 
more important technical terms and phrases contained in it, the literal 
French words nsQd, for some of which it is difficnltj not to say all bnt 
impossible, to find exact English equlTalents, ey«n by resortuig to peri- 
phrases. — B,^ 

t " The inhabitants have settled npon Hafi sicles of ti^ river,'' s^d M. 
de Meulles, << on acoonnt of the ready means of commyiMQatJk>n by them, 
and the &cility of i^oiag 9v^ry where." And thus wrote M. de Gbam- 
plgny, in 1699 : " The soldiers newly «ettled,plaoe their habitatjLQM 9^ViM 
the banks of the river, in the government of MontroaL" 
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itij^ arddiid a common centre, wei^ disBekninated on either sidd d 
the great riyer ; and experience has proved that it waa hot unfa^ 
vcifnhle to gfowtii, for eten oldiBn Canada wafi^of all the (Colonies com- 
menoed^ by Lonis XIT, or by hid predecessors, that wherein was 
fbttnd the largest colonidl population of French origin. 

During the early times of our history, the governor-general ex- 
ercised, conjointly with the intendant, the civil and military go- 
vem^ment, and, along with the seigneurs who had justiceships in 
tlieir domains, juridical administration. But very soon, not being 
able to do all themselves, they had to employ del^ates, and in- civil 
eases had the aid of the secular clergy and the Jesuits^ in default 
of lawyers. This system was very simple, and too arbitrary perhaps^ 
but it was that adopted at the outset in almost all the French 
colonies. And if, on the one hand, '^ the award of the chief or 
tiiat of his lieutenant) was as an oracle tliat none should interpret^ 
a redoubtable decree to be obeyed^ not examined ; if these func- 
tionaries had all the power to inflict or to remit, to punish or re- 
ward, the right to imprison men without a shadow of culpability on 
their part, with the privilege yet more remajrkable of claiming reve* 
renee as an act of justice for every instance of their caprice ":* ad^ 
mitting that such unfavourable char ctoristicd as the foregoing were 
occasionally attributable to ihe irregular jurisprudence of the early 
times of the colony, we would observe^ also, that contestations were 
rare among our ancestors for many years, fev in most of the 
early cases which have been reported, final decicdons were usually 
obtained by recourse to the arbitratkmi of neutral: parties y and it 
was only When siieh means failed ihaJb the clients had recourse to 
the governor in council, whose decrees were dictated more by 
a common-sense view of the whole case, than by brins;ing to its 
consideration the strict rules of jurisprudence : in riiort, a spirit 
of equity rather than a subservience to the exigencies of kw, is 
the great principle discernible in their awards^ In thus dealing 
with questions brought before him. Baron d'Avaugour acquired 
repute ri^tfully among his contemporaries. The early colonists 



* Vol. I, p. 161, lines 1-13. The translator is not sure that he has 
caught the meaning of the author in the lines cited, which, when 
literally rendered into English, read unsatisfoctorily. 
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were not a litigions race ; most of them preferring to abate some- 
what of their l^al rights, rather than to incur greater loss by 
going to law. It seems even that there was some approach to a 
community of goods among them ; and it was long before the 
habit of putting effects under the safeguard of lock and key ob- 
tained in their dwellings. 

Toward the year 1639, we know not to what end, a *^ grand 
seneschal " was appointed, with jurisdiction over Trois-Kivi^res. 
This species of civil or military magistrate, whose authority, in 
olden France, was destined to put a curb on that of its seigneurs, 
was invested, in Canada, only with the powers of an ordinary 
judge, and his juridical functions were subordinated to those of 
the governors-general. In important affairs, the latter were bound 
to take the advice of '' prudent and capable persons.'^ In 1647, 
the king's council rendered, on occasion of an inquest on the 
abuses of the traffic in peltry, a r^ulation bearing that the 
supreme council of the colony should be composed of the following 
notabilities : the governor-general, the governor of Montreal, their 
substitutes (lieutenants), and, until a bishop were appointed, the 
superior of the Jesuits ; all questions debated to be carried by a 
majority of votes. But it was merely out of r^ard to prescrip- 
tive observance that these councillors were nominated, for their 
decisions carried no authority. In judicial matters, the colonial 
council held of the parliament (supreme court) of Rouen, whose 
judgment in cases referred to it was final : but in ihe sequel the 
multiplicity of suits, and the great cost of appeals to tribunals 
in Normandy, led to new reforms of the colonial l^slation. 

In 1651, the Company appointed the seneschal, chief judge 
of the court of common pleas (chef de la justice ordinaire), with 
a jurisdiction over all the colony ; and at the same time nominated 
him, as lieutenant-general, to take cognisance of matters civil and 
criminal in the district of Quebec ; likewise a lieutenant subordinate 
(jHirticulier), having civil and criminal jurisdiction in the first 
instance, from whose award an appeal lay to the governor, who, 
acting for the king, judged in the last resort. M. de Lauzon 
installed these officers the same year (1651). 

t Occasion was taken, when the sovereignty of Canada was re- 
umed by the king, to adopt a system more conformable to the 
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wants of the country ; one which should be based on a code of ^ 
positive laws, with enactments easily recognisable, — such being th« I 
most efficient and ever-present protection for a people. The 
inconveniences of the olden system had become ail the more grave 
ihtA, the clergy therein took a part, unsaited to the nature of their 
profession, in the adjudication of temporal controversies, and in the 
application of penalties.^ A very natural alarm, too, prevailed in 
the community that the secrets of the confessional had an undue 
influence in determining the after decisions of ecclesiastics, in 
their juridical capacity, for or against parties coming before them 
under accusation, or as complainants.f 

Along with M. de M^y came M. Gaudais-Dupont, sent by 
Colbert as royal commissary to examine into the state of the co- 
lony, after having ascertained the needs and wishes of the inha- 
bitants. The commissary, whose choice did no discredit to the 
sagacity of the great minister, performed his duties with energy 
and good discrimination of persons and things. He reported that 
the civil administiation was in an unsatisfactory state, partly owing 
to the ineptness of some of the' chief functionaries. One Jean 
Peronne Dumesnil, subscribing himself " avocat de Paris^^^ who 
had been appointed controller-general and supreme judge for the 
colony by the Company, he denounced for his insensate conduct 
while in office (he had just been suspended) ; he also declared that 
the councillors were unlettered men, of little experience in public 
business, and, almost without exception, unfit to be trusted with 
the decision of any case of importance. 

It was in consequence of the representations of M. Dupont,j; 
that the minister soon afterwards effected a sweeping reform of 
the existing system, causing it to be re-organised entirely. Be- 
ginning at the head, the royal ordinance of April 1.663 decreed 
the establishment of a " royal administration,'' and the erection 

* The anomalj here deprecated exists in England and Ireland, where 
clergymen of the Anglican establishiuent are (very improperly as we 
think) allowed to act as justices of the peace. — B» 

f Talon : MSmoire sur Vital du Canada. 

X The dates of events cited in the author's text indicate that Baron 
d'Avaugour, not M. Dupont, is the person meant. — B. 
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of a supreme tribunal named '' tike Bovereign oonneil of Quebee,'^ 
constituted like the parliameiit of Paris. Tbe diief goyer- 
nance of ail the afiairs of the colony, both administrative and 
judicial, was vested in the sovere^n council, t6 be exercised with 
as full authority as that of any of the supreme courts of France. 
It was bound to roister, but at the king's command only, all 
edicts, declarations, letters patent, and other ordinances, to 
give them the force of law. This council was composed, at first,^ 
of the governor-general, the bishop, and five cbunciliors (named 
by those two dignitaries conjointly every year) and an attorney- 
general (j^ocurmr An roi). It had the r%bt of trying all causes 
civil and criminal, with power of determining in the last resort, in 
conformity with the decisions and forms obtaining in the French 
supreme courts. The office of intendant had been created, as an 
adjunction to the renovated administration of the colony; but M. 
Robert, state councillor, who was the first nmninated functionary 
of such a designation known to Canada, never coming thither, M. 
Talon, as his successor, arrived in Quebec two years afterwards, and 
forthwith todk his seat at the council-board in that capacity.^ 
In the sequel, the number of Councillors was increased to twelve,, 
not comprising the addition of a clerk of council and several as- 
sessors, with deliberative voice in law procedure (they being offi- 
cial reporters), but having only a consultative voice in all other 
Affairs. 

As a law-court, the sovereign council met at the intendancy 
every Monday. The governor presided, the bishop at his right^ 
the intendant at his left ; the three ranged in one line, at the head 
of the council board. The procurator-general announced his con- 
clusions seated. The councillors took {^ace in the order of theit 
appointment. The oliente, accompanied by their attorneys (pro- 
tureurs), pleaded their causes standing, behind the judges' diairs. 
There were no barristers {avocaU) employed, nor any court-dues 
charged.f The court functionaries had no official costume, but 



* M. Talon had twelve successors. The royal mtendaiicj was ttiiain- 
tained till the domination of France ceased. — B, 

t Blessed state of things 1 which could hot, or rather did hot ehdare, 
when a multiplicity of words did not darken knowledge \ when legal 
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word BWdidB. Th6 pjresenoe of at le»0t fivie jndgejg Waa neid^ildai^ 
in <Avi\ ptoGodate; kad th6 tribmisd sftt only sus a cdtttt d^ 



In its admittistHitivg cj&pfeidity, tli^ sot^eign conneil had the 
disposal of the i^evenui^ of the ebloiiy, and was at first charged 
with the supervision of ife interior trade : biit this faculty heGsixtA 
almost null the year following thait of its erecliion, by the ore^tioik 
of the West India Goinpany; upon the dissolution of which, 
however, the Unctions mentioned above reveifted to flie formed 
administrators. 

The sbvei^eign council was empowered to estaMish at Montred^, 
Trois-Rivi^res, and in all other places where such should be 
wanting, tribunals of first resort, for the summary disposal of 
cases of inforior importance. 

Two other sJ)eoies of fiinctibharies, for wh6se firist appointment 
the colony Was indebted, perhaps, to Colbert, but who were sooA 
^ost to it, were the commissaries for judging petty causes, and the 
" deacons (syndws) of habitations.'' These commissaries were the 
five councillors first mentioned above. Oiie of their dttti« was 
to see that the decrees of the sovereign council were carried inib6 
e^lbct ; and to take preliminary eogn&ance of any affair intended 
t6 be brought under itd purview by the dedxsons of habitations. 

These deacons Were a kind of municipal officers appointed, by 
election, to note any infraction of public rights^ and be careful of 
&e commonweal, iit urban communities. The office was not new. 
The relations of 1647, cited ahready, show ^at the inhabitants 
of QiiebeCj Montreal and TrolB-Rividreshad one such officer in each 
of these placed ; but it appears that the office had ceased to exist 
towards the year 1661. Upon the requisition of the procurator- 
general, the sovereign council, in 1663, called a meeting of the 
citizens for the election of a mayor and two aldermen (j^cheviriis^) \ 

sabtletjj unficrupulbasly exercised, ran no hend sinister across the fait 
escatcheon of protective jurisprudence. But now, as Figaro e&jSj *^ les 
tribunaux, considdrant que souventles parties perdraient un6 bonne caafl6 
par ignorance des moyens, on adtnet des tiers r'' shrewdly addiilg, how- 
eyer, '* mais ils n'ont pas entendu qu'ils devieiinent des insolents priri- 
Ugi^s ; ce serait d^grader le plus noble iilstitat." — B. 
* Echevins : officers eliected by the inhabitants of a city or town, to 
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wh^eapen the ohief inhabitants of Quebec and its environs (la 
bcmZieue) assembled, and chose Jean-Bi^tiste de Repentigny as 
their mayor, with Jean Madry and Claude Charron as aldermen ; 
but these persons, probably under moral compression exerted by 
the sovereign council, sent in their resignation ; which being ac- 
eepted, the government made a declaration that, considering the 
peculiar condition of the district, and the fewness of its inhabi- 
tants, one head deacon (syndic) to be elected by the people would 
fiuffice for the time. When one was chosen accordingly, his 
election was annulled by the ruling party in council, under the pre- 
text that it was not satisfactory to a majority of the constituents. 
The electors were convoked once more, but few attended this 
time, being overawed by the bishop's partisans, whom the council 
registers designate as '' a cabal," and no decision was come to. 
The governor then addressed a circular of invitation to safe parties 
(^persimnes non mi^ectes)^ who made choice of a new chief deacon, 
despite the demurring of the chief ^tizens and protests of a mino- 
rity in eouncU. 

The election took place in presence of the governor. The 
bishop's representative (M. de Charny, a priest) and two of his 
partisans, protested against it, but in vain. The party, thus de- 
fied, obtained a delay in council, of swearing in the officials ; but 
the governor, taking note of '' the obstinacy of the/oc^n," as he 
called the dis»dents, demanded an adjournment of the affiiir. In 
a subsequent sederunt, he proceeded to administer the needful 
oaths, despite the protestations of M. de Charny, and others pre- 
sent, in opposition ; who were advertised that the convocation of 
public assemblies did not of right belong to the sovereign coun- 
cil.* 

manage tbeir corporate affairs, and attend to the wants of the public 
in regard to the state of the streets, the erection and maintenance of 
public edifices, the condition of private dwellings, &c. Echerins were 
known to Paris in Gharlemagpie's time. The same kind of functionaries 
were called consuh at Montpellier, capitoules at Toulouse, and jurats at 
Bordeaux. The office itself was abolished throughout France hj a de- 
cree of Dec. 14, 1789. Dictionnaire des Dates. — ^B. 

* In the original: " il fut r^pondu (to the members of the opposition) 
que la convocation des assemblies n'^tait pas de la competence du con- 
seil " — ^meaning that the said power was vested in the governor, acting 
in his personal capacity?— J9. 
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By way of imparting greater accord to the deliberations of the 
sovereign council, the governor proposed to M. de Laval to change 
a part of the councillors : a proposal at once rejected by the latter, 
as might have been anticipated. From this time forward, there 
was no farther question of free municipal government in Canada, 
so long as French domination endured, although a nominal syn- 
dicate existed for a short time after that now under review. We 
have been all the more particular in giving the preceding details, 
because the popular elections which then were first proposed, and 
forthwith caused to miscarry, were the only examples of the kind 
known to our annals. In that age, the metropolitan executive was 
bent on stifling all aspirations of the people for freedom, either at 
home or in the colonies ; but more especially dreading any liberal 
pretensions arising in the latter. Thus in the official project for 
r^ulating the government of New France, drawn up by Messrs. 
de Tracy and Talon in 1667, we find the following deprecations 
on the subject : — " Laying it down as a principle that the obedience 
and fidelity due to the king is more likely to become slackened 
in provinces distant from the seat of central power than those 
which are near thereto, it will be only prudent to take precautions, 
in the nascent state called Canada, against the occurrence of such 
undesirable revolutions as might make it, from being monarchic 
as it is, to become either aristocratic or democratic ; or, through 
an irr^ular potency of balanced powers among its members, end 
in a splitting up of parties, and give place to a dismemberment 
such as we have seen in France by the erection of sovereignties in 
the (so called) kingdoms of Soissons, of Orleans, the county of 
Champagne, and others." 

The cou.testations bom of the municipal question thus agitated 
did not quite terminate at this time, as we shall have occasion to 
show by and by. The contemporary opposition among the coun- 
cillors to the governor growing apace, the exasperation of the latter 
at length became uncontrollable. 

It is worthy of observation, that, in the re-organisation of the^ 
colonial government, the capital point of taxation, by whom or in 
what manner it was to be exercised, was not adverted to at sJlJ 
It was plain, therefore, that Louis XIY, whose motto was; 
" I alone am the state !'' did not intend to delate the power of 
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levying imposfe iii New Fra'nce to any body of men wBatever ; but 
reserved that impbrtant fiintetioh in His own hi&nds, to bis exercised 
at the per-onal discifetiOtt oJP the kings of Finance. Thufe, shortly 
before, or soon after that thonarch'd death, wh6ti it was fonnd et- 
pedient tb forti^ Montreal, (ci'-ta 1716,) an arbitrary impost of 
6000 livres, for the pntpose, was laid on the town, ftotn contri- 
buting td whi^h none of its inhabitants were exempted, not even * 
the ndbled. Oiie third of the whole Was imposed on the governing 
jsemittarists of St. Snlpice, in their capacity as seigto^tirs of the 
island ; the rest was levied from the heads of the other religiotis 
establishments isind the rest of the inhabitants. This itapbsitioli 
became a precedent ever affer, when any snni, large or small, was 
wanted for a special public purpose ; for Canadsi, was never syjj- 
tematically taxed at any time while French domination in it 
lasted. 

What was observed in i>rdctic6, was vindicated on principk: 
" The governors and iiitetidants," thus runs the decree (ordfe) 
issued by Lottid XV in 1742, ^ havfe no allowance to levy imposts : 
that is a sovereign right #hich His' Majesty communicates t6 
none. It is tit)t efveti lawfid f&r the people to tax themselves, 
(Except by our perinission !" It is to be observed, however, that 
the kiiigs of France habitually gave up, for the support of the 
colonial government and other public purposes, their proprietary 
rights iir all crown domains ditttated in the dependencies beyond 
seai.f 

Of the seighorial justi^ships, lio mention was madie in estabHsh- 
itig the soveWign council; but in the following year, the latter 
body passed a deer- e " prohibiting all judges of subaltern courts 
and official procurators therein from taking any salary or emolu- 

♦ Some readers perhaps need to be told, (advertiag to the word " eyen " 
in the text,) that in France, down to the year 1 789, neither the nobility, 
nor the territorial nor titular gentry, nor the clergy, nor the members of 
religious or educational institutions, nor law corporations, were liable to 
pay any direct taxation, or forfeed contribution whatever, however great 
might be the needs of the 8ta?te, or the intolerable weight of public 
burdens laid upon the people. HistoriccU Sketches of Feudalitm^ (see 
Library Catalogue of Moiitrelkl Mechanics' Institute,) by A. Bell. 
London, 1852. -J5. 

t Goufiemement des Colonies Frangaises, by M. Petit. 
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9ientS) OQ paki of prosecution as extortioners (concussionuair^)^ 
though tl^ey might still accept pecuniary appointments from those 
.^hohad inducted them to place," meaning the seigneurs,* upon 
whose domanial justiceships this hrain-blow was intended to fall ; 
for it was manifest that the seigneurs could not) or would not, except 
in rare cases, j^j the itala^f^ Qf judges and pleaders, or inc^ 
other expenses connected with a special tribu^al^fpr-the convenience 
of their renters! or others, hsA^ still, ria^^lj ijQ 1 679, Louis XIV 
cardained by an^ediet, that app^ds should lie frcni seignprial award? 
to the royal courts and to the sovereign council ; whi<^ measure 
tended still further to abridge feudal power. All the holders of 
aeignories, a few excepted, we have seen, had ther^douh^ble pQwer 
of inflicting the pain of death and corporal. punishment. t Other 

* " The aeigaorial jqstticies^ips," says M. Qarneaa, ^^ had power to ^ii- 
tertain accusatioms of every kind of offences, except those of lesQ- 
majesty divine and huinan, coining base mon^, carrying arms without a 
licence, illicit assemblings, and assassinations." In Scots law, which was 
copied chiefly from French, as the conrt of session and the high court 
of justiciary were modelled on the parliament of Paris, such flagrant 
erimes as most of the above (not cognisaible, either, in the baron courts 
jpI Scotland) wer« called '^ the four pleas ^ the. cr^wn."-r->jB. 

f Grinding tyranny was too often exercised,, and the most atrocious 
acts were perpetrated, under colour of lordly justice, in the courts of 
nobles having baronial jurisdiction, with almost unlimited power over the 
persons and goods of their vassals, retainers, and serfs, in all the feudally 
constituted European monarchies (say rather organised anarchies, such 
4Ui the ^'i kingdoms " of Poland and Hungary,: ISor example) throughont 
the Middle^ Ages,-andv 4ow^ tea l^tc p^r^;cf the 16th century in &ojDip 
iCf thein. The time of :al;)o^tiQn of the .i^^tep Jin Scotland, only 112 
y^ars ago, we have noted already. A considerable part of the income, 
latterly, of needy or greedy Scots nobles, of the old stamp, was derived 
from the exorbitant midcts, as commutations for corporal penalties, they 
inflicted on tiiqse who eamo; within tiboigripe Of their mjarioUeas agents, 

• vhO: vlgi^anUy lay or sat. i» :WBki to inoacceratei tlteJu? oMMsters': ^if^'a^i^ in 

• aeignorlal duAgeoas. A: Jjie, more or less. aj^orhi^aQt^ aec<urdl|ig to t^ 
tkusklesa . party's prf«fm<(i metn$, with the. alternative of nii^dergpiiig 
frightfal duress, was. the. sure penalty for evecy petty misdemefluior.cc^- 
Mitted within a lordly 4omain. Vide the ^^iXofs-Hift. SJsetchtSjJki^f 
•qnoted above, and the aathorltiea. therein :addaced ;.id80 the ;&r,mo?e 
ooplojoa details on tha suhiect, given in: the JISn0.tfnna£i.(/.Oi{d ^cfiUmd 
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restrictions were laid on afterwards ; insomuch that, at last, scarcely 
any seigneur cared to profit by the remnant of juridical ri^ts 
still remaining to him. Upon the whole, candour obliges us to 
admit that the Canadian seigneurs '' did their spiritings gently," 
else there would now be many accusatory reports or traditions eztant 
in our country to their discredit, in respect to the proceedings of 
their domanial tribunals. 

In 1664, the ordinance establishing the West India Company 
erected Quebec into a provostry (privdti)^ and introduced that 
department of French jurisprudence known as the " law and cus- 
tom of Paris " (la Coutume de Paris). To avoid the perplexing 
diversity prevalent in the mother country at that time and down 
to 1789, the l^islation of no other coutumes were to be in force 
in Canada for the future. When the West India Company was 
suppressed, the provostry ceased for a moment, but only to be 
renewed by the royal edict of 1677. This tribunal, which exist- 
ed till the Conquest, had jurisdiction, in first resort, of all matters 
civil and criminal ; and in appeal, derived its authority (relevait) 
from the sovereign council. It was composed of a lieutenant- 
general * civil and criminal, of his substitute (lieutenant pariicu- 
lier)'y of a royal procurator, and a registrar (greffier). The king 
nominated, in 1677, a provost, assigning him six archerB (armed 
runners) for a guard. Afterwards, the Quebec police consisted of 
a provost, an exempt (police lieutenant), and four archers. 

In 1717 was erected the earliest admiralty court, the judge in 
which also bore the name of lieutenant-general. The dependent 
and subaltern justiceships of Montreal and Trois-Bivi^res, distin- 
guished by the name of royal jurisdictions, were civil and criminal 
courts, organised in like manner to that of the provostry ; only 

* Sicm orig. The editor can find no trace, anywhere, of there having 
been such a title assigned to a law functionary in France. There was 
indeed once a lieutenant-g^n^ral de police^ a kind of edile, appointed (first 
in 166*7), who attended to the salubrity and out-door manners of the 
French capital ] making reports annually of its state to the parUment 
(supreme court). — Diet, des Dates. M. Garneau indeed adds, that " the 
lieutenant-general of the ProYost's court was charged with the police of 
Quebec, which city he caused to be kept clean by his ordinances ; " and 
if so, his duties must have been rather of an incongruous nature.— -J!. 
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there was no second judge (lieutenant parHculier) at Troift-Rivi^res. 
All these courts had audiences twice a week n^ularlj, asfd had, 
occasionally, extra sedemnts. 

The royal intendant, as chief of justice and police, ako bad his 
tribunal for criminal and civil affairs, as well as police. He took 
cognisance of all matters which concerned the king, and of aB 
misunderstandings arising between the seigneurs and their renters 
(censitaires). He named, at times, sub-dd^tes, who disposed of 
debt cases, of any sum i&om 1 franc to 100; with a reserve of appeal 
to himself. There were no costs incurred in his court, wherein was 
ai^udged, also, trading cases; and he was judge-consuil for Canada. 
A right of final appeal lay from his decisions, as from those of 
the sovereign council, to the council of state, held in^ Paris, or 
wherever the king kept his court for the time. 

Such, as we have described it, was the judicial system whieb 
existed in this country till the year 1760. Justice was admi- 
nistered by its expositors, in general, with equity, impartiality, 
and, above all, at little cost. Our current jurisprudence, built ob 
the solid bases laid down in the celebrated ordinance of 1667, 
was not subject to the variations, or to the self-contradictory system 
which partially superseded it. Before the time of British domi- 
nation, there were not two co-existent codes struggling for the 
mastery ; or clients addressing themsdves, by turns to this or that 
tribunal, French or English, according as they found one or the 
other most subservient to some special interest, without regard to 
the equity of the daims put forward or resisted : not to mentiony 
that, while our own jurisprudence is well defined in principle and 
fixed in its decisions, the alien system is in its nature too optional 
{facultatif)y vague, and ev^ variaUe ; just as are the passions of 
the times and the d^ree of enlightenment of the judges, past and 
present, on whose precedents its uncertain decisions are founded.* 

* These observations are rather strong, perhaps, but not unjust. In 
the habit of relying upon precedents, often of conflicting character, has 
originated the proverbial saying in England, <^ " the glorioas uncer^ 
tainty of the law." Precedential awards, as distinguished from sta- 
tutory, the late Jeremy Bentham aptly styled ^^ judge-made law." A reg^» 
lar code is the greatest of all wants in England, Ireland, and the British 
dependensies. Scotland is somewhat better off; and this is much owing 
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During ihe saioe year that a colonial admiralty court was 
founded, M. Collet, procurator-general, proposed to open a sohoql 
of law at Quebec ; but his project fell to the ground. He proposed, 
also, to unite the ordinance of 1667, the rules of 1678, and the 
^iots of 1678 and 1685, into one cpllectiye ordinance, to be en- 
titled the " Civil Cpde pf New France." 

The admiqistratiye department of the governmeiit was left to 
the intendaAt, whose other functions we have already enumenUr 
^« This renlistributioti of authority, by constituting an intend* 
«ncy, formerly vested, afanpst entirely, in the governors-general, 
would have left little authority to the latter high functionaries, 
had the country been in a normal state, and if the peculiar 
oomposltion of its population had not always permitted the chi^ 
of the government to exercise a potent influence on the adminia^ 
tration of affairs. The inhabitants were too weak in numbers and 
too po<Mr in resources to make head against any of their ohiet 
rulers, however they might act, with a chance of suceess. Men 
in office, again, were pretty sure to be backed, in dubious cases, by 
the home authorities. The governor had, ostensibly, only a kind 
of veto in regard to some civil matters ; but he had the absolute 
eommand of the armed force, and the unshackled regulation ci 
the ext^or affairs of the colony. He alone communicated, also, 
directly with the ministry at Paris ; calling in the aid of the.inr 
tendant, however, in the latter and preceding cases, when urgent 
circumstances called therefor. 

In the exercise and apportionment t^ the power of the colonial 
government, the people counted for nothing. It was considered 
a^reat fovour done the inhabitants of Quebec, when they wese 
permitted to elect a deacon (etfjidic) to represent and support 
i their iofteri^ts in the sovereign council ; but i/be dfioe, as a popular 
institution, wasaull ; and as the election of that &noti(mary waa a 
mere act of routine, the cuatom of attending on such occasions was 
graduidly iTQ^Lring put. 

Upon due consideration of the forcing summaiy, it will be 
understood that dl real power resided collectively in the governor, 



to pfir l^of, proiQediire, ^ptb civil a^d crimUial, H^Tu^ ^^ priglnally 
.pim^ on ol4^n Ifre^h ifoandatioii9<r<i^. 
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the intendant, and the members of the sovereign council being, 
directly or intermediately, of royal nomination. The colonial 
government was simplicity itself, as all absolutisms are wont to be. 
no jarring of its uncompleix ports ^rer deranged its movements, 
whether pursuing the way of public well-being, or moved in a direc- 
tion to subserve selfish interests, or for the gratification of personal 
ambition. The latter perversion of its powers was all the more 
likely to happen, because a substantially despotic power was dele- 
gated from the court of l^rance, to be exerdsed at a great dis- 
tance, in a ^ommuni^ of quite a different character £rom that 
upon wfak^ it wa^dependeat. No distiactly reccigiMfled liberty of 
the gubjeot, foesidaB, fbt iAfyoe far et Bear, eould be expetsited to 
en^ntfbe ftbm iMt^XTV^^hom^mefH jealous of 4^ nanefe of 
tbe ^* s&vereijfn ootitit^il,'* and idhang^d that epithet into snprefne ; 
entert^uning the puerile idea that its members might take it into 
tbeir amlntious heads that thqy really were so many sovereigns 
absolute ! 

So long as M. de Laval and the Jesuits balanced the secular \ 
influence of tbe governor and his partisans in the council, there ; 
was a kind of opposition maintained, but in no liberal sense of 
the term ; although each of the parties — the governor's and the 
bishop^s — ^took oocafflon to court public approbation somewhat hr 
their several Unes of conduct when antagonistic to each other. But 
when tbe prelate lost his influence, the coundl, once paramount at 
court, became collectively the mere creature of the two repre- 
sentatives of royalty, the governor and &e intendant ; who, in 
turn, behoved to be reverentially obedient to orders sent firom 
Palis, if, on any rare occasion, the ministry were at issue with 
ihe two chielia, it would assuredly be on some point of selfish in- 
. terest of their own : ab 1 then indeed, the oligarchic body would 
rise up hissingly, as a serpent erects itseff to sting the foot tbat 
offers to tread upon it* 

Vol. I.— p 



CHAPTER IV. 

EGGLESUSTICAL GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. 

1663. 

Of the Missions established in Canada ] at first by the RecoUets (Fran- 
iscans) ; afterwards by the Jesuits. — New France becomes an apos- 
tolic yicariat, in 1657 ; and a bishopric, in 1674. — ^M. de Laral, first 
bishop of Quebec ; his character. — Oppositions to his nomination ; M. 
de Qneylns refuses to recognise him.— Establishment of the Seminary 
of Quebec ; nature of its endowment. — Arrangements regarding the 
tribes. — ^The Becollets ofEer their seryices gratuitously. — The parsons 
{curis)f their permanent status recognised up till the Conquest, but not 
since. — ^Public education little cared for. — Character of the Canadian 
clergy, under French rule. — Dissidences in the Galilean Church little 
felt in Canada. 

Canada was at the outset, as a Frencli possession, a country of 
missions; which were undertaken at first by Franciscan friars, who 
b^n their labours in 16l5 ; afterwards, by members of " the 
Society of Jesus," who entered the field in 1625, as vicars of the see 

tf Eouen. In time, the Jesuits were first subordinated, and finally 
iiperseded, by a r^ular establishment of secular clergy, forming at 
itrst an apostolic yicariat, afterwards an episcopal see.* Canada, 
as a province, was in 1629 brought, quoad civiUa^ under the ju- 
risdiction of the parliament (supreme court) of Nonnandy : and 
hence, as is believed, it came to be considered, quoad WLcra^ as a 
dependency of the archbishopric of Eouen ; the prelates of which 
see were allowed to exercise episcopal supervision in the province 
for many years; but their supemacy in the case was long contested 
and at length given up. Each territorial division of the colony 

* In the articles of the convention of 1625 between the company of 
the Hundred Partners and M. de Bepentigny, deputy of Canada, by 
which the inhabitants resumed the peltry traffic, it was stipulated that 
the latter should be charged with the maintenance of the ecclesiastics 
then in the colony, and fulfil all the obligations the Company had con- 
tracted in favour of the religious bodies. 
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at first bore the name of " the mifloion " (of such a distriot) ; 

but when populations increased and ohurches arose among them in 
various looalities, parishes and cures gradually oame into shape ^ 
and these terms were recognised as the proper appellation in public 
acts. 

Canada was constituted an apostolic vioariat, by the pope, in 
1657 ; and became an episcopal see, named " the bishopric of 
Quebec/' circa 1674. Louis XIV, as an endowment of the new 
prelacy, granted the temporalities of the abbeys of Maubec and 
Lestric, in the diocese of Bourges ; and afterwards, at the solici- 
tation of M. de St. Yallier, second bishop of Quebec, added the 
reyenue of the Augustinian abbey of B^n^yent, in the diocese of 
Limoges. These sources of income for the see, however, have 
long ceased to flow.^ 

The first bishop known to Canada was Francis de Laval, titu- 
lar of Petrasa, a scion of the illustrious house of Montmorency. To 
his high birth he owed much of the influence he exercised in the 
civil as well as ecclesiastical affairs of the colony, making and un- 
making its governors at will. He had great talents and mucm 
activity, while his overbearing spirit brooked no opposition. Hiiy 
naturally obstinate character, hardened rather than subdued by 
religious leal, caused constant dissensions to arise between him 
and the public functionaries with whom he had to deal ; he also 
got into trouble with the heads of the local religious communities, 
and even with private individuals. He was firm in the belief 
that in whatever he did for the supposed weal of the church, in 
any contingency, he could not err ; and firm in this persuasion, 
he did some things, in a colonial sphere of action, which would 
have been deemed exorbitant in Europe. 

After mounting the episcopal throne, he set about disciplining 
his clergy, as if they had been soldiers of a spiritual militia ; just 
as the Jesuits were passively subject to the orders of their general. 
He sought even to make the civil power the creature of his will ; 



* The oonfiscation of ohurch property, and the abolition of eodesi- 
aitical daes in France, conseqaent on it« first revolation, mast have 
pressed sorely on the material interests of Moaseigneur Hubert, the ninth 
bishop of Quebeo.— '^^ 
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oaiiisiDg ihe eo^teteipi eouncil to d^ree the revotelnlity of tlie 
curacies, and to ordain that tith^ should be paid to his Semi- 
nary. But some of hid projects, as contrary in sound prindiple as 
they w^re to all estaUished usage in France, had no ultimate sucioess. 
He found invincible antagonists in successive governors, all more 
or less jes(k)us 'of the Undue influeniee he already peesedsed; and 
who, individuiQly, were oJ^;en kept in oouatenanoe by .'public 'senti- 
ment, whioh veered fitfully for cnr against ther people's two absolute 
' masters, liiy and spilitual. The ^mplaeent tecbgnition of ^eh 
i^erences to popular feeling seined to solace the miiids of the 
Colonists somewhat, under the oppressibn ()f ^e double yoke tibey 
had to bear. 

M. de Laval, previoudy called tlie abb^ de Molitigny, was at 
first consecrated bishop of Petraea, in partihm imJideUumy by the 
pope's nuncio, and vested with a brief as viear-apostolicof Canada, 
before sailing thither. Quebec having been made an episcopal 
diocese, he was nominated its bishop sufirngan of Bonie by a bull 
of Clement X, whioh was forwarded from the papal chancery in 
1674. 

This nomination gave rise to many difficulties foefbre induction 
could be obtained. The selection of apostolic vicars in heathen 
countries belonging to the popes, the court of Bx)me wished that the 
appointment it had now made should not be subjected, in the ordina- 
ry course, for the approval or rejection of the king, nor was the no- 
minee himself to take the o^th of fidelity to his migesty ; while Louis 
XIV desired that the new bishop, as a dignitary of ihe €rallican 
church, should be subject to all its conditions, and^witii that view, 
suggested that the episcopal diocese of Quebec should be suffiragan 
of the archdiocese of Eouen,-^ikt least until GaSiada Were become 
populous enough fi>r the pope to Establish there a metropolitan see, 
with its dependent bishoprics. After much diaoussion^ and WhciB a 
decree had been rendered by tiiepaaiiffment of Paris at the instance 
j of the procurator-genial, tiie Holy See consented tiiat the bishop 
/ should take the required oath ; but stood out for the church of Ca- 
nada's deriving all its authority directly irom Rome. The King, 
backed as his wishes were by decrees of the pariiaments of Paris 
and Rouen, and a protest by the archbishop ^ Rouen agaoBst the 
alleged *' disruption of his diocese " involved in theproceedisg, yet 
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tiiul io|i(ivo wny purforcMi ; ilumgti iinocmiod utiraniMmiililn Umi iha It 
boriioM of till) Onlltoun ahuroh, whioli by noibrodd InUtrpntUUim of 
iho oottoordnt of 151H wort* hotUMiforili oottpildori^tl U} utiind good 
for nil pnrUi of iho Kroiioh catiplro, pihnuld bo tlauH doiortnln<Hlly 
find HUooi^MilVilly mii imido, by n \m\}n\ am* mla^ in Nitw KriUHW.^ 

ItwiM ouMiottmry for mliwlotmricwi, on Mttiliig out for dlninni 
onunirloHi in rcvHilvo iliolr nmlnnilulH (Voni iho pmUin mmnwi to 
tlio pinno of otnbiirktttlon ; mul, mi Uio dii|Niriurcsfi ofotirit iVom Kmniio 
tiook plimo, liluumt idwnyH, \hm\ Nnrninndy, wlion bound for Ntw 
Frftoan, it OdlowiHl, m « thing of oouniQ, Umt finoh idiould npply 
to tho iir<ihbiKho|iM of Houon ; in ilnio, Uuirolbro, i\wm proliitiw 
o«mo to n%MA OHniidn m m\ outlying portion of tlMiir dioooMt. 
VurtuiioUH QirouiuKtnnooii, o|MirAting aononrmniiy, induuod Oiirdinnl 
lUohulitm to pliuM) tho oolony, in n oivil mooko, nndi^r tho Jurimllotion 
(»i' tho mnprmno court of tln» nmw provlnoo, by ouuMing tho PitrliM* 
m«ot of iiouoni in 1()2<I, to n^gii^itor tho lottnrn putotit oHtiibliiihlng 
tlui Uompnny of Uto liupdriui PurtnorN. Tho oplNaopnl KUpnrvUloti 
ol Oiinada, tAoitly Mnontod to lui n kind of proMsriptivo right 
voAtltig In tho oldof prolnto of Nortniindy, wim novor fornmlly ri- 
oognimid ; And wmi ovim diiiowncid by lU olorgy rdHtidng to m- 

* tUa itoraiiti OAthuUo MiiUitiibnioni tu ITritmio h^d (VnuohUieii n^ourttd 
to iihy prngmtiik «rtnc/<9'»«,ur ipnoUl ouiilrnrUi wliti Hwitrti) of Uin popi^i 
Aidl/QBrnntPtMtohi. In niuiil uHMoi, If not nil, ilioHo worot^iiiortnd (Vom ih^, 
pApnt Nnn wlinii Km )H)tiMlt^ wnrn hi dininuttioH, Tlin UimttMiid moHt tfu- 
porUni of imnU tlinii flmi onltod ronrurdutu wfm Mlffttml AiiKUitt Ift, 1510, 
At ftolngtm, on Uia pari of bm) X, uto] KmtinlN f ; ihn flrii nrtloln In 
wjiioh Abiilliiliiid Uin alnotloti cif hlHliopN, AbboiN, mid prlom, tlit^minAird 
tMt(^4 i» tUii Qlnrifjr of cuihedrnl olmpMtrn, Um mtmb^ri of rttHifloui 
hgu^nifi l^a,^ Aiid anoordod U) tba pouUini Uiitt rlglil Ut till up vhuaiivIqii 
In Frnnoh dJono»nii, upon notnfnttfhnn mtuU by thp i»v«r0^». Thai uu^<* 
irnot III anitworod to Un tmmn ntiil provnd to bn a dUrorflat In Kmnon, 
iliA pArllnmiMtt. of Parlit Iook i1mnnrrln(( to ri^KlNtnr If, and tlm ntilvpmlty 
(a otprlflnl norpomllon) aUo rnfiiMloK Um HAnoilon until Maroh 'i'J| tAlt| 
And <«vpn tbnn only on '* tim 0Xpr0i(ii conitnAnd of ilio kUx^, r<«ltnrAi«>d 
got^fAl timnH." HdvnrAl objnoilonpi wnm nmdn In afl^r yvArpi, ttni l<*rmioh 
olnrKy vainly ifylnff to obtitln Uh rnvooMtloni partloularly In IftTt), and 
AgAin In tAHA, tbny Afi a body dvtnandlntf thn rnvlval of thn praKmAtIo 
lAHuthin whioh It HUttttriindndi tUHimnnir$ r/d/i /^d/ifN.-— Tbn (Ho*OAll«td) 
oonoordai of IHOU'i, Hancilonnd, und^r oompnlHlon, by Plim VH, 
dtniandtf no nutico bore.—//. 
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oeive M. de Qneylus as Yicar-general, when accredited by that 
etropolitan. It appeared, in fact, that two other French pre- 
.tes, the bishops of Nantes and La Eochelle, eqnalfy laid chiim 
to New France as forming part of their respective dioceses, bat, 
despite the support that M. de Qneylns received from the par- 
liament of Ronen, — which b^an to be apprehensive that ite civil 
jurisdiction should be called in question, — M. de Laval was allowed 
to start for Canada, and on his arrival was admitted to exereise 
episcopal functions. 

M. de Queylus, who had succeeded, meanwhile, finding accept- 
ance at Quebec as grand-vicar, and who had applied in vain for 
the mitre obtained by M. de Laval, revised to recognise the latter 
as his spiritual superior. He conceived that he had all the more 
right to the new prelacy, as he had now founded the seminary of Sk 
Sulpitius of Montreal, a d^iendency (tuccursale) of the &mous 
coU^e of the same name in Paris.* The king iffiued an injunc- 
tion that M. de Laval should be recognised ; and as M. de Qu^his 
still remained recalcitrant, a sealed writ (hUre de ca4Jie£) was 
taken out, recalling him. This not having the desired effiset, he 
was interdicted from ezeroising his clerical functions. All opposi- 
tions having been overcome, the Canadian ehurdi establishment 
passed from ihe hands of the Jesuits into those of the secular 
priesthood in 1659. The bishop organised his clergy as we have 
seen, and made provimon for those parishes and misBions in iriiieh 
pastors were needed. 

The parochial charges (cures) were asyet toopooriy sustained by 
the oountry, to be able to exist without extraneous aid, and the king 
had to lend them his support for seyeral years. When M. de 
Laval went to France to complain against Baron d'Avmogour, he 
obtained permission to found a seminary in Quebec for the ree^ 
tkm of youths in trainii^ for the ministry; with ri^t of i^ipro- 

• The IXcfioimccrt^csIkfts seems to indicate tliAttbe Mcnticftl Seai- 
naiy owes its origiB to the Ibondfir of the Gompftny of Solpitiaiis (m 1641), 
Jeen-Jaoqaes OUer (nat. 160S, ob. 1657). " D cr^" sajs the ahov» 
anthoritf , ** an Canada et en Fianee plnsiears s^minaires des So^i- 
ekns.'' " In 1647, the Solpicians of Paris aopiired, by porehase, all the 
proprietaiy rights ni the first possessoia of the island of MontnaL' 
jr. JMmf.— B. 
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prlatlon of tlihM, feviod on all the inhablUnto, fbr it« HUpport. 
Thin impoAt wm to aflbot all kindii of produoe or roaltiiod moani, 
'' whothor born of tho labour of man, or what iho «oil produoofl of 
itmlf :'* the hea<ls of iho uplHoopal Aominary, tn roiurn, undertaking 
to pay tho stipondii of the parish oler^ ; oonditioned, howoter, 
that tlie inouttibents (ciur^) Hhould be removable at dliwretlon by 
the seminarists and the bishops oot^oinily. The rate of tithing 
was flited at a 1-Uith valuation,' — an exorbitant tax, whtoh, exoit* 
ing genenU opposition, was modified afber four years' iofllotion. 
The sovereign oounoil, in 1007, took upon itself the duty of re- 
dueing it to the l-20th, and to suspend its operation entirely for 
six years on lands newly olearod. This modifioation, which was 
sanotloned by the edict of 1679, has been adopted as the basis of 
our Jurisprudenoe upon this matter ever since. 

M. do Laval had no selfish motives, of a gross oharaoter, for^| 
demanding at first so heavy a oontribution, as he sacrificed all his 
personal means for the sustentation of his clergy ; but he over> 
estimated the disposable resources of tho inhabitants, and did not 
oonsider tlie crippling effect of an impost which would have swept 
away a thirteenth part of every product of the earth, or eight 
p«r oont. of the income of the cultivator. 

Tho llecollots — whom an occult cause had prevented fit)m re- 
turning to Canada before lOOi), though their services were desired 
by the people, snnciioned in an ordinance by the pope, and ap- 
proved by tlie '' congregation for the propogatbn of the foith,*' in 
Itl^S-^those members of the Franoiscan eonAntemity, we say, 
coming forwnrd when public discontent at the tithing system was 
ripe, oflbrod to undertake tho cure of souls without any extorted 
remuneration for their sorvices. This libornlity did but augment 
the alien fooling of tho secular clergy for those loalous men, 
whose general regard for laio interests, in other respects, doubtless 
helped to discredit them in the eyes of the bishop and a m^ority 
of his clergy. Tho ndvantsgeous proffer appears to have been 
flatly, perhaps eontwmellously n^jeotod. Yet worse, M. do Hi. 
ValHer (afterwards blslmp of Quolwc), by way of ending a contro- 
versy that ho hnd with the Itocollot^ of Montreal, issued a pre- 
sentment {ntamtcmrnt) against thom, and put their churoli under 
an interdict. 
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In right of the royi^ sanction f^ the fimnclation ei a^ seminafjr 
at Quebec, the bishop oontinned to confer the paro^al charges on 
his priests, whom he trans^red or superseded at will.* His arbi- 
^raty manner of governing the diocese at length excited the 
jealousy of the civil authorities, and the dislike of the inhabitants 
in general. Such of the latter and their spirituiJ dk<ect(Hrs as 
were native-bom Frendi, had brought wii^ th^n into Canada, 
recollections of the privil^es and liberties they once enjoyed: iBf 
the mother country ; and in accordance with a prinoiple recogmsedi 
in all nations having distant dependences, thought they hada right 
to ezpeot, after their expatriation, they should continue to jenjey- 
the like advantages in their new h(HneSi Their written com]^nt» 
reached Paris at an auspicious moment for hoirtg attended t(>witb 
respect, namely, when the French clergy were eombal^^ 1^ 
f^retenrions <^ the papal court, and Bossuet waskying down bases 
for a renovation of the liberties of the Gallioan Ohuroh.f At ih» 
demand of these sui^Hants, Louis XIY ordained that the euraeieai 
should be IrrevocaMe in future; and, m(N!^ impcntant still, by 
a royal edict dated May 1679, it was decreed that ike reduced^ 
rate of tithing, as modified by the sovereign oounmi, should b» 
maintained ; also that all lathes leviable in future^ aB well as obhh 
tions and otiber church casualties, should belong to tiie parish 
priests ; and where ^ese were ^und not suffi^ent for their support, 
then the seigneurs and other resident parishioners were OTdered to 
make good the deficienoy.t Ih 1678^ twenty-five perpetual cura^ 
cies (cures fkees) had been already filled with incumbents. 

* Mimoir^9 sur jtf. de Lapai. Thw prej^te xnUif ihaX ikf^ ckvgj of 
tiis diocese should be clirectly un4fir the superior of the 9emiixarj ] who^ 
in turn, was responsible to himself. He continued to the parish charges 
{cures) the name of " missions.*' 

t The ^ Eagle of Meaux " assumed as a postulate, that <^ the pope has 
authoritf in spiritual things only ; and thaib efren as to these, the judg- 
ments of general councils aTQ parawomit W bl9 : while papal 4f c^gioas 
have the character of InikllibiUly only after the [collective] church haf 
accepted them."— £. 

X We quote the word9 of the decree textuallj : — " Nous ayant ^t^ 
rapport^, que divers seigneurs et habitants de notre pays de la Nouvelle- 
France, d^siraient avoir des cur^s fixes pour leur administrer les sacre- 
meats, au lieu deprdtres et cur^s amovibles qu'ils avaient eu auparavant, 
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These oiders from the ooac^ besng pesitdve^ were not }i^% to. 
be gainsaid. The. l»shop, aware of this^ and pitting the best &eB. 
he could npon the matter, agreed to a settlemeni made by €la» 
goyemoF, the intenduit^ and chief inhaUtapts^ that a- yearly pay* 
ment of 574 livreo ^oold be made to eaoh paj^ish priest (omt^. 
In 1680, the king, by speeidi deeree, ra^fied this arraagi^in^i^ 
w^ich wonld ha^e given the Fooipients, on an avaraige, more than 
the Uthes could have yielded them. But in a public meeting 
eonvoked at Quebec, the governor and intendant being present, 
the Beignei:^s and inhabitants declared that &ey could not give, fep 
the support of the clergy, more than l-26th of their yearly avsuk ] 
and if that did not reach the required amount, th^ trusted hic^ 
Majesty would supply the remainder. 

This b^pudging^ spirit in re^renee to the pecuniary commuta- 
tion, so acceptable as it seemed to be at ^t, made Ihe new tithing 
kw difficult of execution ; an untoward result, yet more agreeable 
than otherwise to the bishop and his party. On the ot^er hand, 
M. de St. Valiier was favourable to the irrevocability of the parish 
barges, as a part of the new arrangement, which made him be 
looked on with an evil eye by the seminarists. M. de Laval i&r 
sired, ^at, f<» the easier sustentation of the secular cla^,* and 

noiis aurions donh^ nos ordres et ezpliqut^ nos intention^ 8i|r ce snjet 1^ 
ann^es dernidres, et ^tant n^cessaire d present de poorvoir d leur sub- 
distance et anx bfttimeats des Uglifies et pareisses. . . . nous ordoBnoBB 
ee qoi suit : 

'^Les dimes, outre Lea oblaitions-et lea droits d^ PBgMse, appartiendrott^ 
entiiaireipeA^ d QbfMSi^ diets cnt^, df^^ r^ie^di^e de liv p^roisf e oj& U ^t, 
et Q^ U sera ^tabU perp^tiiQl, ai^ lii^u d^ ^rdti^e aj^qyibl^ ^i ^ di^fl^]^ 
vait auparayajpit. 

" Le rdglement du conseil souyerain au sujet de la quotit^ des dtmes 
est confirm^. 

*' Si cette dime ne suiBt pas pour Tentretien da cur^, le seigneur et 
les habitants foumiront ce qui manquera. 

^* Enfin, dans les cas de subdiyision de paroisses, les dimes de la per- 
Hon distraite appartiendront an neuveau cw4, sans q«e Faneien puisse 
pr^tendre de d^dommagement.'' 

* It may not be quite supererogatory to intimate bere, that tbe epithet 
tectUar used above and often elsewhere, is the verbal antithesis of the 
counter-epithet regular. The " regular clergy " are the collective orders 
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toBinritaalize (ianetifier) its members more perfectly, it would be 
advisable to form all cbnrcbmen into a angle corps, and pnt it 
«nder the authority of the bishc^ and the guidance of the senu- 
narists. The directory of their institution had been united, in 
1676, to ihsi of the Foreign Missions located at Paris, in terms 
e£ a royal order, confirmed by the ^poipe. The body thus accre- 
dited, M. de Laval intended should play a leading part in bis 
flchone of ohurch government were it to be realised. That great 
estabUshment had been wdl endowed with lands, bought for its 
Hse in the country. Five years after its foundation, M. de Laval 
founded a minor establishment of a kindred character, intended 
for students fitting themselves as entrants to the theological dasses 
of the greater institution. The '' Little Seminary,*' which still 
bears his name, has rendered eminent service to the literature of 
Canada since the extinction of the olden college of the Jesuits. 
More than 300 pupils, at the present time, receive a classical 
education in this valuable academy. 

After returning to Canada, in 1688, aa its bishop, M. de Saint 
Vallier domiciled in the episcopal palace, instead of taking up his 
quarters, as his predecessor had done, in the seminary of the city. 
This change gave umbrage to the seminarists, which was not lessened 
when, soon afterwards, he desired to isolate their establishment, 
by disconnecting it administratively both from the cathedral 
chapter and the parish of Quebec. Open dissension ensuing 
between the parties, the seminarists setting the bishop down for a 
restless and passionate man, their director made a formal com- 
plaint to the archbishop <^ Paris * and the Jesuit P^re Lachaise, at 
that time royal confessor, they twain being the usual arbiters then 
referred to in Canadian Church perplexities ; one of the incriminar 
ting articles in the seminarist libel attributing to the bishop's arbi* 

of religieux^ or charchmen boond by monastic rales, whether cloistered 
or not. By the " secular clergy ^ is meant the catholic priesthood in 
general, its prelates, &c. included. — B^ 

* This was Francois Harlai de Ohauyalon, of unsweet memory ; upon 
hearing of whose death, in August 1695, Madame de S^yign^ thus wrote 
to her daughter : — "II s'agit maintenant detrouver quelqu'un qui se 
charge de Poraison funebre. On pretend qu'il n'y a que deux bagatelles 
qui rendent cet ouvrage difficile, la Tie et la mort £du d^funt].'' — B, 
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i^ary and violent temper a recent interdiction of three of Ids clergy, 
of which we shall speak anon. In fine, the seminarists prayed that 
he might be recalled. This was acceded to, and M. de Saint 
Yallier repaired to Paris. He returned to Canada in 1692, to be 
recalled again in 1694. It was about the time he first resided in 
Paris, that the royal decree (arrk) of 1682 was rendered. This was 
founded on the conclusions of the Archbishop of Paris and P^ 
Lachaise, and ruled that the Canadian hierarchy should conform 
to the royal declaration of 1686, which prohibited all nominations 
to revocable curacies.* At length, after several conferences, the 
erection of the bishopric of Quebec, and the reunion of the curacy 
with the seminary of that city, were confirmed by Loui& XIY in 
the year 1697. 

In 1716, the bishop, possibly conceiving that altered times in 
France,f might be more favourable for realising views which he 
had long been constrained to postpone, set about putting the 
church government of Canada on the same footing as that of 
France, where the subordination of the clergy and seminarist 
administrations to prelates was better understood and more prac- 
tised. M. de Saint-Yallier complained that the seminary did not 
train a sufficient number of young clerics for the wants of the 
colony ; although eighteen Canadians had been inducted to eccle- 
siastical charges during the previous five years. The directors of 
iiie seminary, on their part, accused their detractor of wishing to 
elude the ordinance making curacies perpetual, by proposing to 
entrust the Recollets with all parochial duties. The vexed 
question of the extent of Qallican Church liberties having been 
once more mooted about this time, and a decision waited for, the 
attention of the home authorities was little turned to Canadian 
ecclesiastical affidrs ; and thus it was that some infraction of the 
edicts of the former reign decreeing the irrevocability of the parish 
priests (curia) passed unrebuked, and by degrees these charges 



* There seems to be a discordance of dates above, which the translator 
is nnable to rectify or accoont for. The figures in the original work are 
exactly reprinted. — B, 

t Louis XIY, died Sept. 1, 1715, and was succeeded by prince Louis 
bis great-grandchild ; Philip, Duke of Orleans, becoming regent.^-<-£. 
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l^eofoae reyoeaUe. as.before : al&oa^ the dergy oe&ti&ned tQ ve^ 
QpgTiise, in ih&o«y at least, the edict of 16^ as stiJl good in law. 

Sfer saaoe the Coaqoest, the rule of xeyooa1alify.f(»r the parisli 
(der^ of Canada has beeome genecal^ with the tacit consent both 
of ihe di£^kkced individuais and their parishioners. To elnde 
the prohibitory tenofl of the edict of Louis XIY, the bishopa le-. 
a^rye to themselyes, m ey^y. letter <£ nominatioQ to a pardehial: 
benefice, ihe sight of remoying the priest whom they haye seledtediL 
to fill it. The duu^. biding aoceptedi afiber sm^ a stipulation^ 
tibe contracting pa^U^ wesUd oeem not to be bhasgeable with a 
» yiolation of ' a po^ye la*w^ but it is one which our bi^weby 
would- find become, ^tfil 9^) should tike inhaiUtantB <^ a yaoani 
parish choose to demand its application in any giyen case. 

Tb@ (^pter: of ti»e o»|j^edral. of Quebec ceased to e^ Aoff^j 
afl^r Briti^ domJnaljpn b^o. As. an episcopal hod^, it V4% 
ogtiapi^ed of a deasi, a grand cha^teir, an ardideacon, a theoh^ial^ 
a grand peniteiitiaty, and twelye canons^* The membcffs ^ 
the cb{^t)»r c^ Qiiebe^. yf&fe not elected to their offices, ^ tbfii7> 
were in Fran^oe ; for. ^ king pc^seoited to tl^e twoleadil^g cbaiKgefi, 
while the bishop noinjpiuted tbe r^^t of th^ oorpgi, Since o^th^Al^:- 
d[Ia|)t^rs h%y^ ^i^ to i^xlst a^ong us, th§^ bishop adinii^at^rf : 
hfe dipcese wiftffljt. apy Qt#fl5 of ftat kift4 abpu^b hini.; and, l|y 
i9^^ans of the jseyocaj^ty of the p^h priesl^ h^.goyi«i>3 T^tj^ftfe- 
SQlnte sway : bi^t the. yii^^ and prudence, wbjob h^ye bitbert|(^. 
di^tingiiJWbiftd our Cana^ia^ prdUtt^,,hay^.py^y^t§4itte« 9*ato« 
^y improp^ us§: #^<^ unlimited aT^tfeoity, 

While ^us tr^lJng of ^l^e con^ij^tioii^^ of chu^ g^yeiPUn^ 
in Qan^^ y^^ a^r^, natoraJJly. induced to t^e^ spipe npt^ce of ti^ 
n^pdesf of it^ iqfljijyQ^i^ upop j^e. rel^^pi^ i^Ut]9,tipnaplm^ Whi^ 
t^p s^e^wpn pf its ^^. 

Christian c^fud%^ ^. a l^ye &r l§i|ers, hayei lod to the fo^ftr 
d^on of all the gprei^t e^t9UU|sl^nen^ in <>TU^ iQiidst, for piibli<^; 

* Grand-chantre, he who led in chanting or singing certain parts of 
the catholic church Becvioe. Theologal^ ihe canon who teaches theology. 
Chrand pinitenUeTf a canon emplojed hy. the bishop to grantor withhold 
absolution in reserved cases. The hierarchal duties of the ot^er beada 
of the chapter enumerated aboye, are i^early similar to those of kindr^ 
title and rai^ i^ the AnglfcaA establishmentj-r-jB. 
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nutection and the sttoooar or iBoiaoe of soiKriiirg aiid debayit^ 
humanify. As 'we hkre already seien, tiie <36ll^ of <)tiebee ivicts 
erected by M. Rohaiit, a Jesuit; idie Hdtel-1>retL (bnrative hoi^i- 
tai), By tiie duohess d'Ai^giiilltm, niece <^ Cardind EieheHetl, 
wMch lady sent SospitnUires ( m irsiDg duns) fer the sei^ee^ef 
the house, in 1639 } the Hdtel^Dieu t)f Mtovtreal was erected Vj 
' MttdiLme de BoMibh Aikd Mademoiselle Maiide ; its UrsuMne con- 
vent in that city was due to Madame deila Peltne. The^^eneiAl 
hi^spital of Quebec, estabHi^ed in 1693^ %'M. de Saont-Ya^ier, 
replaced -^e board of relief (bitreau di^ ^wor^) in that Ci^, 
0{)ened four years i^efbre, at a time when imbtie bagging was &^t 
prohibited ; aiid th^ '^ Oongr^ation of Notare^Daine '' was l^undiM 
by Sistar Bourgeois^ a tiativet>f Troyes, for tile ^tication of gMs 
'ef humble rank. Sister Bouig^is wias -^ ^pobr nun, <^ tio 
worldly hxfiuenoe. Havii^ once Tiedted Oanada and left ity^e 
tetumed thither in 1639, and b^b to i^nd thit estabMiiikM, 
now so flourishisg. Itis edid thait'she ^teBBsed only lieb Mtt^s 
when she (k)mmed6^d hto ^ter{>rise; but bcv e^MatiddevotedntiBs 
^n brought to hdr^aid in the good ^ik some rich p^rsbhsin 
die colony and many more in Fiance, to which iihe made se^Hd 
vioyages for eontribiktions. The Oongregationhasfal^pteeisnt, bdlh 
in town and country, eoLtefunve female schools : Hie great nUlit^bf 
which is so manifest, that it is to be r^retted i^e haw no shaailar 
inundation for educating the male childr^ i$f tbe deserving pb<^ ; 
the care of whose sohOolH^ wad Mb do the clerg;^, the only q^uali- 
fiisd educators, iode^, along with thematew%<tetta>, in thiscminliy, 
throughout the era of Freudi doininsction. As for the sueel^fl^te 
UTil administrations t>f those daj^Sj they ^^d no attention li^itijii- 
ever to that subjide^ in itself so mpoirtdtitk 

In 1714, theiie w^ 75 trtnd^ts in ^^b^ Seniinad:)^, in 
1728, the Jesuits asked permisidonto^tinda^cofi^ at Mtotc^, 
And tiie ^r^eg Chairon^ of Montreal^ jartqjoi^ to ^ffi^l6y scbdel- 
mast^rs in all the panics, as in France. In 1737, die brother- 
iiood of ti^ chnreh 'Mhods (^6(>fe< ehf%S^n^yiir\Lt} Undertook, 
%l5hg Wilh the Gbafon fHai^, kiid U itwmk\^^ rural teacEiers^ 
iihie ta^ of ]i>6^iibir tnstruction, fomed i^emselyes into an educa- 
)lbnal corps, the memb^lrs o^ which fblloweil one system and wore 
the same distinctive garb. But despite tbe^fortsiof the Jesoits 
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and the Charon Friars^ the civil authorities always considered 
the enlightenment of the people as more perilous than desirable for 
the state ; and Canada was yet more exposed to the baneM openir 
tion of such a prejudice, as it lacked the endowment of parish 
schools, while (a standing reproach to the colonial race of New 
France) tibere was not a printing-press within its bounds, till one 
was set up, in 1764,^ fully a century-and-half after tibe date of 
the colony's foundation ! 

Scholastic opportunities for the colonists, in fine, were miseraUy 
scanty, and necessarily to be had only amidst the urban commu- 
nities of the colony, wherein they were, in fact, ^mished only by 
the seminaries of Quebec and Montreal, which had some dement- 
ary classes ; with a few more, served by Hie Becollets and Charon 
friars. The Jesuits, of all tibe religious orders being that most 
famed for its success in teaching, might have been expected to gain 
increased credit fix>m taking the lead in the duty of instructing its 
proselytes in Canada ; but it appears that its members never had con- 
siderable public classes in any part thereof. The inhabitants, con- 
tent with such a measure of knowledge as was indispensable to enaUe 
them to run the routine of working-day life, thought they had no 
schoolrtime left, they or their children, after tilling the ground, joy- 
ing some handicraft^ and, upon occasion, defending their penKms, 
houses, and goods, when the Indians made their murdering or pre- 
datory incursions ; while the government, on its part, looked, be- 
fore all things else, for perfect submission from its subjects, caring 
not to strive at ameliorating, in any way, a state of things which 
renders men least exacting, quite unambitious, and consequently 
eacty to rule. The mother country, however, suffered in the end for 
this culpable and impolitic n^lect of her greatest colonial depen- 
dency ; as, had the Oallo-Canadians, instead of being habituated to 
war, the chase, and a roving life, been encouraged to addict them- 
selves to agriculture, to commerce, and the useful arts, the prosperity 

* The date cited in the text refers to the publication of the first num- 
ber of the " Quebec Gazette," which appeared in the year above men- 
tioned. It was started by Messrs. Brown & Gilmour ; was a small sheet, 
and printed partly in French, partly in English. Its proprietors were 
the earliest typographers known to Canada, and were doubtless, by birth, 
men of the intrunve race.— ^. 
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thenoe arising would have attracted increased immigiation ; and 
when the fitful border hostilities of previous years ripened into 
open war in 1755, the colonists would hare been found rich in 
resources, and competent to hold their own against any amount of 
force likely to be brought against them.* 

Ecclesiastical organization in the colony of the time of Louis 
Xiy, was maintained in Canada, with little mutation in form or 
spirit, even in times succeeding that of the Conquest. Alihoi^ 
the Canadian church held directly firom the papal see, its prelates, 
and a part of its parish ministers^ were selected &om the dergy 
of France. It needs not to mention that the latter body^ in other 
respects so illustrious, having an eminent secular as well as spi- 
ritual status in the mother country, would inevitably, as indeed it 
did, take an active part in all the political revolutions that have 
agitated the ancient race from whidi we are descended. FaithJM 
to their country's traditions, therefore, those members g£ the Frendi 
clergy, who were sent to Canada, strove to distinguish themselves 
in a kindred way as leading colonists of New France. They did 
not foresee, in thus giving to the ardent Gaulish temperament, 
operating on such elements as those of an American community, 
that their conduct of affairs could not be prolonged beyond a certain 
term, — a term which the advent of British domination was destined 
to precipitate. 

The dissensions which arose in our mother country, from time 
to time, regarding the franchises of the Gallican church, little in- 
terested the minds of the scattered populations on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. The right principle of that vexed question, as 
understood by them through the practice of their authorised guides, 

* Probably never was a struggle for empire in an extensive country 
carried on with such small means, as those at the disposition of the 
heroic few who tried to preserve Canada for France, daring six eventfU 
years ; and certainly never was so great a territorial acquisition gained 
with so small an amount of military force, or in bo short a space of time, 
as that led to victory by General Wolfe. His army, which never much 
exceeded 8,000 men, was farther reduced, by antagonistic sword and bal- 
let work, and by guards left at outposts, to hardly 6,000 men in the field. 
This small band may be said, by its success on the plains of Abraham, 
Sept. 13, 1*769, to have virtually gained Canada for Britain in the first 

hidf of ONl DAT. — B, 
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iim //f ^i^/tf ft pff^nASiPAf m it l«<;k^l Ui« mttUmvmni t^ pMfUh 

VtWMm) Umrtf w$m nni u priutitmprmt wiitiin ite t/^mndu, till ctdmi 
wm mi npy in MM^^ full/ » o«fitiir)r-ftiiil-fa«lf irfW i}M 4aU of 
tf'/kmy'i) f/mfi/l«ii//fi I 
Heho\$mi\6 tfpptninniiim tttt it^ erJr/fiS*^ in Utrnf w«r«i mfaMrraUjr 
mrniiff nnd wymmaWj Ut )m hii^l fm)y umi/Jni Um tirbun «m»i»«- 
iiiii^ fff ili« fi4jUmyf wh^«in il»«)r w^f>^ in fuM^ fnmiiih^ im)y hf 
lim mntinurifm f/f llnetjw nnA Momir^nl, wfii^h hml mnntt ^t^aMfnU 
wy eUnmm) wiib % tfm tMfrttfn&n^l t/j iti« K«c^yll«t» mmI ChurMi 
friitf». T)i6 0)maii»f i/( $11 the r^^tm tmVsn \nAn% Uiiii mmi 
Um^\ tm iiM tmeeem in Umh\nf(^ mi^^i li«f « l^^frn ffiipMrM lo fi^^ 
imfrmmwl i^e^lii fr//m t«kfnf( iha UmA in iti^ daiy //f in#lrtieiin^ Ub 
prfmAyiminCiMMAu'f \mihuppfmnih$Aiiitmfnn\mrnmfwh$49^ 
ikkrubk puMio eUmm in im/ pMt ih^vM/fr Th« inliiiMtimi^^ hmk^ 
l«ftiwii}i Mi«hftnM«tfraff;//fkn^mMf^M>wiMindii^^0niMA^ 
1h$fm Ut ran the rc/atjn« r;f wz/rkinf^-^l*/ life, ilicm^i ilMjr hid mf 
mikooliittte kfif iiwy in ihojr obi 1/Jrcm, nfUrr tilling the ^fftmuAf fiy 
ing »^j«»^ hiin/Ji«f«ft, iin/J, aprm tmeimumf Af4mAin% iimir pfitmm»f 
hmmHf ftn/i g/;<i#^ wb#m iti«( IndiMim mii^li^ ttMJf imifckdng or fti^ 
diitorf/ imurpiuftm ) wliibi tbi» ^tffffrntswtti, im it* {«ft^ UftAittl, ht- 
Ibrtf nil UiingD eliie, ft/r p^Trfe^^ mifmimmm trtm it* m}4^f^,0*Tit$f^ 
not t#/ *trir<!» ut Mneli^/riiting, in utiy wuff u itUiU of thing* wliidk 
rcFftder* fn«n liMMrt faxnciinf/^ qtiiUi anwnMti/niii, ftikd er/nn^iiMmtljr 
mmj to rale. The mother efmnitj, h^/wirrer, miftrod ia the ettd fSav 
ihi* oilpftt/le Mid iniprjiiie mffi^}^^ of her greste*! eolonid ^kfMP 
denejr ; «*, hi^l the (inllo-CMiii^iijin*, inMeiid of being hiMttiiited to 
WW, the ehiNMF, Mid n n/ring life, been eneotirigerl to ikldiet theak 
M4re* to iigriettltare, to e^/foiueree, M»d the oeefol mI*^ the pro*perfijr 



* Tbe d*te eJM ia tlie text r^fUrrB to the pobDentlon of the ftr»i wm^ 
\m iA tiitt ** Qoebee ^}mti^^\U^f*' wbi^b *pp«er«d la tbe /e*r nbore imik 
tlone^. It wtm iturte^ f// MeMri. ^f own k (iiSmrut ^ wm * %mtA\ ibeet, 
Md pflii>t«d puril/ in tttmthf p*r(l/ in lSi»g]i«b. It* i^rcrpfletort were 
ItM *«f1k«t iypfffffupUn \MfWu to C«Mid«, Mid were dotibtle**^ bj^birtb, 
iMtt ef ttf* MruH9$ tim^^B, 
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thonoe arising would havo attraotod inoraased Immigration ; and 
whon tho fltfVil border hodtilition of proviouB yoara ripened into 
opon war in 1755, tho oolonista would hayo been fbund rieh ia 
resouroefi, and oompotont to hold their own against any amount of 
fbroo lilcoly to be brought against thom.^ 

BoolesiMtioal organiiation in the oolony of the time of Louis 
XIV, was maintained in Canada, with little mutation in ibrm or 
spirit, even in times suooeoding that of tho Conquest. Although 
the Canadian ohureh held direotly f^om the papal see, its prelates, 
and a part of its parish ministers, were soloetod ftrom the dergy 
of Franoo. It needs not to mention that the latter body, in other 
respoots so illustrious, having an eminent scoular as well as spi- 
ritual status in tho mother country, would inevitably, as indeed It 
did, take an aotivo part in all tho politioal revolutions that have 
agitated the anoiont raoe iVom whioh we are desoonded. Faithful 
to their country's traditions, thorofore, those members of tho Frenoh 
clergy, who wore sont to Canada, strove to distinguish thomsolvea 
in a kindred way m leading colonists of Now France. They did 
not ibresee, in thus giving to the ardent Qaulish temperament, 
operating on suoh elements as those of an American community, 
that their conduct of aflfairs could not bo prolonged beyond a certain 
term,'— a term which tho advent of British domination was destined 
to precipitate. 

The dissensions whioh arose in our mother country, from timo 
to timo, regarding the franchises of the Oallican church, little In- 
terested tho minds of tho scattered populations on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. Tho right principle of that vexed question, as 
understood by them through the praotice of their authorised guides, 

* Probftblj neror was a itrugglo fbr empire in ftn oxtoniiro oountry 
carried on with luoh gmAll meani, ai thoie at the dlipoiltion of the 
heroic fbw who tried to preierre Canada for Franoe, during ilx evontftil 
ytari ; and oertalnly never wai bo great a territorial aoquiiltion gained 
with 10 gmall an amount of military foroe, or In lo short a ipaoe of time, 
as thnt led to victory by General Wolfb. lili army, whioh nerer muoh 
escooded 8,000 men, wae farther reduced, by antagonlitlo sword and bul- 
let work, and by guardg left at outpoiti, to hardly 0,000 men In the field. 
Thii email band may be lald, by ita luooeii on the plaint of Abraham, 
Bept. 13, 1700, to hare rirtually gained Canada for BriUln In the flfil 

half of OMS OAT.— ^. 
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sufficed «I1 the CilimdianB, among I7h<»n Aot nffen t&e shadow of 
iLny heresy e^er seemed Hkdy to dasleB the finnsmOiit of their r^- 
igioiiB faith. NercHheleis Janseaism, With its rigid dialeetios^ for 
a moment penetrated New Frande, and bron^t into question oer^ 
tain pre-established dogmata^ At first, some ihec^x^ical books, lA- 
feeted with the dodtarines^ Paiteal and Amaal<^wi»e daiidiestibely 
broc^ht from France; present^ a few lidepls glided into the Q6k6tK^, 
ItaTing baffled the tigitende ci the ^rtiiodoz dei^* M* Yarlet, 
tito^of Babylon, and deposed An^B3»itiK>p 4}i Utrecht^ while pMih 
sing throu^ CafsMla on his way to the Mibsissippi, 1^ bdiind-him 
pj^oselytee to the Jansenian heresy. M. de Yilknaaulej M^ Thi- 
baiit, parish pridst, and M. Glandelet^ ^eian of the ch2q>tOT, began 
to be of the ilabae mind as the unthor (^ ikie L^trei Frw)vmsMe$. 
In 1714 a rs^tinias^rof anorder not asoertaiBed^ lieinded at Qneteo, 
etpresiling Hie intoiition of eireetiiig a h»Biitage in which to pass 
the rdst (^ his days. Altibongh thete was ao db- of mysteiy aboat 
his proceedings^ he Was allowed to ishoosea retired spot in tiie 
Imrests of Kamooraska, Hhofe he set np a small cabin/fotmed^ 
ihd branches of trees, daefnlljr oonceahng his taaaie «md ptontiar 
rdigious faith, he led the life ^ areeluse; and oarried his external 
humility so far as to l^ieel befoiie any i^ance way&rors wh(»n lie 
m^ and kissed their feet, utteriag pious-soundisg words the while. 
But a six months' win tor, with snow four feet deep on the ground, 
will always put seriot» obstacles in the Way of ah iat^ding an- 
chorite who takes to rej^ons near Quebec. A«c<Ardingly, the ub- 
kadwn^ under the preft«i:t that his cabin had htsn aedd^itaUy 
consumed, returned to that t»ty, whel^e the ho^biaUties ready to 
be extended to him doiibtiess made his re»dencei|gr4eable to him. 
He also ^was obtaining introductions fer himsdf among the diief 
families of the place ; Wh^ a letter firom Enrbp^, addtes&ed to the 
goyemor, unveiled the hidden antecedents of the stranger. He 
turned out to be ODon Geeige Francis Paulet, a Benedietine monk, 
whose mind IumL been (HMrrupted by the pemioioBS ioaxims of the 
Jansen^, «nd'who,tiftor absenting himsdtfwith^ had be«i 

•^vertiJWd for in "v^n by ihe stiperior of ids ttidnaiBtery. Fttrtn 
ttiis moment, all doors word closed against him. tt Was to no 
purpose that the clergy of the dioceto tried to persuade him to sub- 
mit to the constitution Unigewitut, t'irm in his beliefe, as if hehad 
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been the great (^grand) Arnault himself, or Father Quesnel, whose 
disciple he was, he would retract nothing. The bishop was, there- 
fore, obliged to excommunicate him, and procure his banishment 
from Canada, as a heretic.^ 

'' Amid the factious disputings about Calyinism and the quar- 
rels of Jansenism," says Voltaire, " there was yet one more division 
arose in France, known as 'quietism.' It was an untoward re- 
sult of the progress of the human mind in the time of this monarch, 
that efforts were made, in all things, to overpass those bounds 
which Providence has prescribed for man's inquiries ; or rather, 

• HUtoire de VHdtel-Dieu (of Quebec). Mi moires de la Vie de M. 
Laval, Gazette d^jimsterdam du l^ avrilf 1*119, [The epithet greaf, pro- 
perly afOzed above, with whatever meaning by the author, to the name of 
the wise and good Arnault, will be taken in its rightful sense by all sincere 
protestant readers at least. For such of them as are not well acquainted 
with the theological dissidences in the Galilean Church, commencing 
about the middle of the iTth century, It may be mentioned that the doc- 
trines of " Jansenism," denounced as above, were chiefly derived from a 
treatise Intituled " Augustinus," being an exposition of certain doc- 
trines propounded In the works of St. Augustln, as interpreted by Jans- 
sens (latinized Jansenius) bishop of Ypres, in Holland. Jansenism was 
after all, in substance, a reproduction of much of the theology to be 
found in the Institutes of Calvin ; and the Jansenists were called, by 
some British writers, the " Protestants of Romanism.'' Jansenism hav- 
ing found much acceptance among the more independent-minded or 
speculative members of the several Catholic communities in Europe, 
but especially those of the French theologians and their adherents 
who were firmest in maintaining liberties reluctantly accorded to the 
Galilean church, including the truly great and pious Pascal, author of the 
immortal work just named by M. Gameau ; a redoubtable phalanx, we 
say, of the most eminent men in the established church of France had 
openly or covertly adopted Jansenlan sentiments, when a bull, known 
as the ^^ Unigenltus *' from its commencing vocable, was launched as a 
thunderbolt, in the year 1653, by Innocent X, and intended to crush Jan- 
senism for ever, at one blow. In this Indignant and minatory docu- 
ment, drawn up in no temperate terms nor with any spirit of conciliation 
sundry propositions, culled from the Jtugustinusj were denounced, not 
merely as heretical, but as "Impious" and "blasphemous." A great con- 
troversy ensued, obstinate on one side perhaps, and certainly bitter on 
the other. At times, it seemed likely to split the Galilean church in 
twain, and, during a century at least, affected the otherwise even tenor 
of the religious annals of France.]-^jB. 

Vol. I. — Q 
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BOth vain aspriiigs proved that soffioient progrees tiad not BciKtt 
made in the paths of true knowlec]^."* 

The sect of " Qnietists/' as they were called, or^nated in i^ 
adoption, by its members, of the spiritual day^eams of Madame 
Qtiyon. "Without going all lengths into the beliefs of that vision- 
ary, the illnstrioQS F^nelon was seduced into sympathy witli htt 
mystic notions of religion. It appears that tiiere were several 
declared Qoietistis, ftr a time [even] in Canada. It was asserted 
diat Mme. d* AiUeboUst, wife of the governor of that name, had 
vowed her body to Jesns Christ dtiring her girihood; under i&e 
inspiration of an inward heavenly love, and that, although she had 
muried, she preserved to the end of life her virginal purity ; be- 
come a widow, and again sought in marria^ by a suoeeeding go- 
vernor (M. de Couro^es), and also by M;. Ti^on, royal ifnteiidanlf, 
she, like Mme. Guyon, refused all such oflfers. This lady, who was 
very rich, divided her wealth between the Greneral Hospital and the 
Hi5tel-Dieu of Quebec, where she died most edifyin^y ; ^'beii^ 
filled;" to adopt the language of her Qmetist friends^ '' widi the 
iqnrit of prophecy, the gift of tears, dtscOTmnent of Hie unsesn 
world, and many other heavenly favours." 

The time of the earthquakings in 1663 was a halcyon period of 
Canadian Quietism. The phenomena then occurring called into 
active play the exalted imaginations of its votaries ; giving rise 
to accounts of numerous apparitions of a terribly startling character. 
Prophecies of coming judgments, to be manif^Bted in the land, 
were also rife during those months of excitement; The lady 
superintendent of the H6tel-Dieu of Quebec, and <3ie celebrated 
" Mary-of-the-Incarnatibn," chief of the UrsuUnes* Convent, in 
the same city, evinced strange manifestations, in their own per- 
sons, of the spiritual delirium that possessed some devotional nundfl. 
These distinguished exemplars of the Qaietistio mania gave it a 
credit in Canada wfaidb it could not ^se hav^had; and sudi 
pious chimeras con^nued, fbr some years, to possess o^er persons 
of a romantic turn of mind, among the female colonists. The 
clergy, meanwhile, viewed with respect^ reserve these phenomena; 
not caring either to commend or to blame demonstratiMii^ bom 
of feelings of genoine if misapprehending piety. 
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OHAPTHR I. 

STRUQQLBB BETWBBN STATB AND OHUROH. 

1663-1682, 

Th« iorerdgtl ooutioll ; diviglons rtspectirtg tb« lyndiCAto.— M. do M6ijr 
iait)endg the opposition ootinoillorB.«— Htrange means he proposes for 
replacing thom.-- Nomination of the new members.— M. de Villeraj 
carries complaints to France against the governor.— The latter super- 
seded ; his death. — M. de Oouroelles named as his successor. — Arrival 
of M. do Tracy, as viooroy for M. de Oouroelles, and M. Talon, ^rst in- 
i^ndrttit.— Arrltal of a grout nnmbof of immlgratits, with men of OaH- 
gnan's regiment. — Free trade granted to the colony, with certain re- 
serves.— -War against the Iroquois, who are forced to sne fbr peace. — M. 
de Tracy returns to f^rance.— Abortive attempt to Frenchify the sava- 
ges. — The intondant proposes to put restraints on the clergy. — Labours 
and Usefulness of M. Talon for agricultural and trading advancement. 
— DisbAnding of the Oarignan regiment on condltiotis. — Talon goes 
to France.— The governor appeases the irritated Iroquois, and secure! 
the colonial peltry trade. — Frightful mortality among those savages. 
—Talon, returned to Oanadaj opens up a vast plan for extending New 
France to the far south-west. — Treaty of Bault Sainte-Marie ; the west- 
ern aborigines recognise French supremacy .-Foundation of Oataracoui 
(Kingston). — Count de Frontenac replaces M. de Oouroelles : charac- 
tAit of the former. — Numerous administrative ordinances passed.-^ 
Bupprfession of the French West India Company.— Misunderstanding 
betweott M. do Frontenac and M. Perrot, goreruor of Montreal ; the 
Utter put in prison.— Perrot is backed by the olefgy.— The council takes 
up the case; the king finally appealed to.— M. Duohesneau replaces 
M. Talon. — His quarrels with M. de Laval about the liquor traffic— 
liiSsensionB between the governor and M. Duohesneau ; both recaliod.— 
Hivalry between the clorgy and civil Ainotionafidl.— Arrival of M. de 
la Barro, td replace M. de Frontenac. 

thd op{)08ttlon wlilohMeMM.dd Oharnyjdd la Fertd^ani) d^Auteuil 
m&dd to thd oleotlon of a *^ ddftoon (i|^tijic) of habitations/' caused 
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the governor to break with the bishop entirely. The opposition 
was sustained by M. de ViUeray, the attorney (^procureur) general 
Bourdon, and a large majority of the council ; wherein the gov- 
emor had but two partisans, namely Messrs. d' Amours and Le- 
gardeur. The people, indeed, were generally on the governor's 
side, but they had no influence over the council ; therefore, M. 
de M^y had either to submit to his triumphant adversary, or to 
create a majority for himself by a forced recomposition of the 
sovereign council. He chose the latter alternative, and secluded 
all the partisans of the bishop from their places, under the 
double pretext that they had been arbitrarily chosen, and were in 
fact the prelate's creatures ; and that they had, in office, " willed 
to become absolute masters, and sacrificed the interests of king 
and people alike, to subserve those of certain favourites of their 
own. 

We have already seen that his Majesty had empowered the 
governor and the bishop, for the time being, to nominate conjointly, 
every year, the members of council. This arrangement put each 
of these potentialities on a level, so far ; by which, however, the 
present bishop had become the rival and the censor of the governor 
in the exercise of one of the most important royal prerogatives. 
Such a system of critical observation as that thus followed was 
sure to cause, as in fact it did, a host of obstructions to the r^ular 
action of the government. 

M. de M^y, on his side, in suspending a majoriiy of the coun- 
cillors by his single authority, certainly violated the law; it being 
plain, that if he could not rightfully place councillors by his own 
act, neither could he l^ally displace them. The bishop, indeed, 
was formally applied to for his previous assent to substitutions 
proposed to be arbitrarily made ; and twice did he flatiy refuse 
to give it, as might have been expected. M. de Laval intimated, 
at the same time, that he was informed by M. C!olbert that M. 
de Tracy was coming to Canada in the following year, and that 
he could say nothing positive in the matter till his arrival. Delay 
seems to have been even less to the govemor^s taste than denial : 
for he at once published his ordinance of interdiction, by beat of 
drum in the public streets, and replaced tlve vacant seats with new 
occupants; using a means to effect the change which must 
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hftVG Rppcflwd utrnngp, nn nwottni of tho ootiHtltniinn of tho 
fCorornnicnt, btit. wliioli olinwetl tlint M. do M^ny utriHigly dowircd 
tn nlitnin ilm cntuit-nnnnop of iho poplc for hln notitm iti ilio ott^r. 
Ho proponed tf) cotiv»)kp n pnl»lio tnootinp of iho Inhnliltunt*, and 
loaro to tlioni ilio olioioo of tlio tmw conncillorp. 11 i» mi^wi nlwi wnn, 
by tlio uiRiinnr of h\n prowni rootirrotioo to r |H)pulnr cloction, to 
Ititlnmt^ thnt ho hnd boon lod uuwlttin^ly, by wnnt »if por^ionnl 
oxporlenco of tbo crilcuiy, UxU) nn hopropor oboloo of pnrticpi In 
tho flrot itifltfltiro, ntnl thnt bo wlnbod It t^ bo rootiflod by tbo olti- 
■onn tboniBolvpB. Hut tbo prripownd fl«Potnbly wru never bobloti, r^ tbo 
bldbop intorpoi^od, Riid found offoetlvo monnH t^i nt^p tbo proooed- 
Itig; bo ontorin^ r pr(»t<i»t, wltb orupo Rmignod RgRinnt It, In tbo 
oounoll rejciftor.* 

MRtt^^rw wore loft in Rboyflnoo till tbo rogulRr dRy of olcotion of 
ooitnclllorp for tbo yoRr onnio ronnd. Tlion tbo povorn(»r, Ri>or 
ORlltn^ on tbo liiwbop, Init in VRin, to Rpponr Rt tbo oounoll 
boRrd, roplROod tbo punfmndod inotnborB by Mowrw. Don If*, 
do 1r Toworio, And lVronno-I)<^nmB<<. At tbo sruio tnno 
ho oxpoUod tbo pnuMtfRtor-j^onorRl, M. Bourdon, from bin 
RORt In ootinoil ; Rltbrm^b tlint high funotlonary ont^^rod bin 
protont Rgiiinnt tbo right to dinplnoo him, rr ho uooupiod bin RORt 
ex officio, Tliis wn» nogRtlvoly inferrible, bo urged, fVom tbo not 
of oroRtion, when f»rop»orlblng the RunuRl noinlnRtiun of niondjorn, 
being nllont Rlti)gf»tlier rh t^i tho prootirRtor-gonorRl. Tho govoruf^r 
then Rppr»int<Ml M. (^bnrtior do Lotbinl^ro to fill the vnoRnt RoRt. 
The chief rogintrRr (M. rouvrot) wrb next wipornwlod, Rud biw 
plROO tHken by M. Fillb»n, r notRry. M. do M(^ffy ftirtbor ntrnlnod 
hii Rutb(»rity by oonipolling Mowrw. Bourdon Rud Vlllorny to 
ombRrk for Frflnoo. Tbu« whr ended, f»)r the proBont Rt lownt, the 
oontostfltiim whiob bogRii, liotwoon governor Rnd blnhop, Rboutthe 
" doROonphip »)f bflbitRtlonfi." 

• *• MonPf»i|?neiir the b!Bhi)p nbjfiof s to the nomlnRtiun of a prociirator- 
getiprnl and (if thi^ ocninoillnrn In plnce nf thuRe the gorernor pretends to 
be interdicted. Moniipigneur further ohfterves, thftt neither his conscience 
nor his lionuur, nor hitiJiihlUy to the royal authority^ ootild permit him to 
Approre of (lie funotionarips of the said counclt being convicted of t)ie 
crimes laid to (heir cliarge in ilie aocusatorj interdiction." — Regiiter of 
the Sovereign CounciL 
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This quarrel and its results neccfisanlj made a great ^e^isatiaii 
iu the ooimauuitj. The public, while blaming the Y^olenee and t^ 
dpubtiully l^gal B/oiiojx of M. de M^, took pa^rt with hiippi in tho 
matter, as a whole, rather than with M* de Layfil, whom the 
tithing question had m^e very uupo|)(a]ar. The olergy, majdng 
commpn cause with their chief, made the walls of their chuix^hes 
resound with partisan harangue and political disputations. The 
Jesuits, in particular, became very promii^ent in the unseeiyly 
controversy. They were reputed, in fact, to be at the bottom of 
the whole quarrel. They brought charges agaiiist the governor^ 
of being a yiolent tempered and ayaricious man. Moved by these 
and other reproach^ or insinuations, M. de M^sy addressed some 
of his pulpit detractors personally, vindicating his good faith in 
performing his public duties, and plainly asking them in writing 
to define, conscientiously, what were really his alleged oSenc^ 
against king and country. Messrs. Chartier, de B^^pentjyg^ny, ^d 
Charron took the remonstratory missive to the superior of the 
Jesuits, father Jerome Lalemant, who answered, that '^ the eastr 
fessor was the sole j^dge of the gpveruor's conscience, and that vf^ 
(worldly) debatings it was not for men of the sacred profes^on tq 
determine who is right or who is wrong." 

By this time, M. de Villeray had reached Paris. The bishop and 
the ejected councillors, resolving to acousip the governor at court^ 
had charged Yilleray to present their accusations to the king in 
person. They were at once listened to, his Majesty being pfurti- 
cularly dissatisfied with M. de M^sy for having appealed to the 
inhabitants, and invited them to ezercis^ free suflErage on a ques- 
tion of government. It was determined to make an e^siample of 
this rash ^vernor, as a warning to all others. M. de M^'s 
recal had already been agreed on, and M. de Traicy selected to he 
his successor. It was even resolved to send out orders to arrefit 
the former, put him on his trial, and send him to France \ if only 
to satisfy royal justice, and secure the political quiet of the Gana- 
dians in all condng time. In the eyes of the latter, nevertheless^ 
M. de M^y passed, like his predecessor, for a victim to the ven- 
geance of the twice triumphant bishop ; the disgrace, in this in- 
stance, of the victimized party, being yet more signal than that of 
the baron d' Avaugour. 
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Colbert, howeyer, oame to &e oonolusion, an a review of the ai^iy 
jjbKsussiong which had rtaken plaoe, that the CanaSian laity would 
sever contentedly submit to the authority which the biehoparrogat* 
ed to himself in temporal affairg. " Therefore it was, that he re- 
Qommended the selection of diiedEs who should be of such a stamp 
as that no fault could fairly be found with their conduct; men of 
firmness above all, who would brook no interfieo^nce with an 
aul^ority which, it was fitting, they alone should exercise." 

Pending these discussions, Canada was once more conceded to 
the West India Company, by a royal edict, dated May 1 664. That 
99sociation thus became mistress of the French outlying possessions 
in both hemispheres. At its request, the king was complaisant 
enough to nominate a provincial governor, and viceroy over all 
New France, present and prospective. Alexandre de Prouville, 
Marquis de Tracy, a lieutenant-general, was chosen to fill the latter 
high place ; with orders to depart, first, for the islands in the bay ^ 
Mexico, and thence to proceed to Canada. Colb^ directed him 
to strive at consolidating that province by every means in his 
power ; and above all thingsjto avoid getting into trouble with the 
Jesuits, as it was they, the minister reminded him, who had been 
the means of effecting the reqal of both d'Avaugour and de M^. 

Daniel de B^mi, seigneur de Courcelles, wa« nominated to re- 
place M. de M^sy as provincial governor ; and M. Talon, intem- 
daat in Hainault, w^s chosen intendant fpr Canada, in place of M. 
Babert, who, as has been already mentioned, never came to Ame- 
irica. They were charged, conjointly with ihe Marquis de Tracy, 
to procure L^al proo& of culpability agajnst M. de M^y, and 
bnnghim to trial. ''But God,'* observes the dean of Quebeq, 
^ had already luckily made nugatory, by the death of the culprit 
ip penitence, the intended process to be ^tered upon;" vengefijd 
wprds manifesting the animus of the writer, and apprising us 
hpw far party spirit could go in its rancour, scarcely spaxing the 
d^[)arted. 

Before expiring, M. de Mesy wrote a letter to M. de Tracy, part 
<;£ which was copied into the memorials (procia-verhQux) of the 
sovereign council, in which he protested that in ^ he did, he 
dver had in view the interest of the king and the prosperity of 
the colony. '' You will be able to make plain," added he, ^' better 
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' than I should have been able to do, those things I wished to com- 
municate to the king regarding the conduct of M. de Laval and 
the Jesuits in temporal affairs. I am not sure, however, that I did 
not allow myself to be too easily persuaded to put entire faith in 
some reports made to their disadvantage. 6a this as it may, I 
consign to your prudence and fairness of examination the entire 
clearing up of this business." 

Taking note of the exterior relations of the colony, the court 
gave orders to make all needful preparations for carrying on vigor- 
ous hostilities against the Iroquois. A war levy of the inhabi- 
tants was ordained : and the early dispatch of the Carignan regi- 
ment to Canada was announced ; a corps which had distinguished 
itself in Hungary against the Turks. 

The Marquis de Tracy reached Canada in June 1665. He came 
thither from the bay of Mexico, where he retook Cayenne from the 
Dutch, and brought several islands of the contiguous archipelago 
under French domination. When he landed at Quebec, he was 
received with acclamations, almost the entire population of the 
city accompanying him and his suite to the cathedral. The bishop 
went out to him, as soon as he reached the church-close (parvis)^ 
at the head of his clergy, and conducted him to the foot of the 
choir, where had been set a hassock ( prle-Dieu) for the use of 
the viceroy, which convenience he modestly set aside, and knelt^ 
when the service demanded genuflexions, on the bare stone of 
the cathedral floor. After the chanting of the Te Deum, the pie- 
late and clergy convoyed M. de Tracy with the same observances 
in leaving as at his entering to the church ; after which he m- 
ceived the homage of all the colonial authorities then in Quebec. 

By this time, four companies of the Carignan raiment had 
landed. Twenty more arrived between June and December, wifli 
their colonel, M. de Sali^res. Messrs. de Courcelles, Talon, anda 
great number of ^unilies, artisans, and engaged persons came this 
year. The passage vessels were also freighted with live stocl, 
including some horses, animals now seen for the first time ii 
Canada [ ! ] The savages were particularly struck with thei: 
appearance, and amazed at their docility. 

As soon as the viceroy received these reinforcements, he set 
about checking the Iroquois, whose depredations were increasing; 
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but be found tbis task less easy tban be supposed. He began 
by erecting tbree regular forts on tbe banks of tbe Ricbelieu, 
where some defensive works bad been formed several years before. 
One of tbe three new posts was at Sorel, another at Cbambly ; 
the third three leagues further up tbe river. Of the officers first 
put in command of these forts, tbe three names came to be the 
designation of the forts themselves. Others were formed after- 
wards, at St. Anne's and St. John's. These petty works put a 
temporary curb to the aggressiveness of the Iroquois, and became 
a means of allowing cultivators to secure the current year's crops 
"without much molestation. 

While M. de Tracy waa thus taking measures for the defence 
cf the colony, M. Talon, located at Quebec, occupied himself with 
tbe regulation of its civil government ; keeping in view, also, the 
orders he had received from Colbert, to make a close examination 
of all things, and report to him. Before he left France Talon 
liad received ample instructions how to act. He was chosen for 
intendant, because, said tbe king, he had all the qualities requisite 
for taking an exact estimation of tbe state of the country ; and 
ivas able to decide on what reforms might be needed in the admin- 
istration of justice, police, and finance. He found discontent rife 
in the colony. People complained that the Jesuits had taken upon 
themselves governmental authority alien to tbe nature of the cleri- 
oal profession ; that the bishop was their creature ; that they had 
liitherto been the real nominators of successive governors in place 
of the king, smd at Jesuitic instance were preceding governors dis. 
placed, to make way for their virtual nominees. But this was a 
ticklish matter for M. Talon to handle. His orders regarding it 
were, to ascertain the truth, without appearing to seek for it ; to 
avoid giving any umbrage to the Jesuitic brotherhood, but, at the 
same time, to restrain, with all due civility, its alleged usurpation 
of civil functions, if found to exist, it being absolutely necessary, 
urged bis Majesty, that spiritual authority in the colony should be 
subordinated to temporal.^ 

• Louis XIV here laid down a principle of state policy which he, with 
autocratic means at command, could not, at least did not, carry out 
himself ; yet he now imposed the onerous task upon a subordinate. Tin- 



The inteodant wns i^nthonpe^, witi^ t^ iM2|ienireiiG^ c^ ^ 
viqeroy and M. d^ Coiuicellwi, to nominate the members of ft new 
SQverdgn counoU, either of bett^ materia) than the preceding, eg 
ebe to improve tjbye latter. " It is important/' he was remind^d^ 
^^ that an intendaat shoi4d ever bear in view that strict jiYstiov^, 
the great conservator of ^ people's happnes^, ought to preyg^ 
without resp^t of . parens ; and }et him ta}K» care th^t the c^niQeU 
render it with inte^ity, without waiting for beaeeohings, and a^ 
no cost to the seel;ers of it.'' He was chained a)0o to joj,n willk 
tiie Qo\incil and <^ef inhabitaiits in madpng fixed ndes respeetjiig 
the administration of the finances, and the p^ni^niKSit of peoijlr 
la^tors ; he was also to aid them in fosterii^ f^gricultnre, and in 
&youring the introdncUon of mannfsiotQires. He was to use evexy 
effort to grant cp^ces^oosis of lands as cl^ige to ptheis a^ possible, 
va. order that the holders might be helpful each to en^ch when aojr 
§f them weire s^tt^oi^ed hy fit^vages : ai^ in order tQ elG^ot t^s ^ndi 
he was empawered to tiifte portion^ of l^d from parties who wim 
either unable or neglected to clear th^m, and transfer the sajn^ jQ 
{immigrants or lan^iUess colonist^* Tb^ duty was imposed npm 
hini, also, of brii\ging nnder cqltiy^tioa and ^QwiQg with seed-gnm 
every year, at ?!Qyal cost, thirty or forty ^m^eh of laftd, for ai 
many incoining ^limilies. Lastly, he w^s chafed with ^ sop^Tr 
vision of the clergy'^ titj^e^, which he w$i4 admonished to fi^ at 9i 
low a rate as possible. The guid^ee of the inatrnctioi^ Sof ihe bh 
ilendant were all CQnc<^v6d in a tho^htM and gracious i^rit ; 
ai^d the doeumei^t itself, which bore the king's a,i(togr9ph eogni^ 
tnre, was Qoi^ntersigned by the minister of st^ite^ Be Jiyonne. 
£[pw eputr^s^ an aspect CmnadA would h^ve presented in 1759, 
^ so good a fipiiit ha4 riwfiys insj^red the eablnet at YensagUIe^r 
^Bd how dijferent ^ wincUing up would the 8ev^ Years' Wf^t 
have hsA for France I 

M. de Tracy also received other particular directions fioor hjis 
(5pnduot, espepirfly vh^n dealii^ witfe ihe (rf^fgy, The Wng, wh|^ 

executable of compromising delegation by principals, is not coninecl 
to matters of state} or unknown to the co-relations of priyate life, as 
in the management pf estate^, or that of indnstrlal e9tabli|flui^eii;ita» ia 
dpniestic charges, &p.rrrrJ3i. 
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liad recently centered in him^lf aU ^yereign power in Franee, la. 
formed the viceroy th^ it was 4o bim (Loui0) persoQftlly appUi^tioa 
was in future to be made for orders, and all repoFto were to be 
addressed : " for HboBfi who bold confideutial posts/' it was urged, 
" ought, as a rule, to have their chief official relations with hia 
Majesty ; the Qorrespondence that they have with his councillors 
being only a result of and subordinate to the former." 

The death of M. de M^y haying relieved the int^dant f^m 
the very onerous and distasteful task laid upon him of prosecuting 
the living m^n, he was enabled, at once, to turn his attention to 
oUier pubUc b^aix^ess, of more import to the cdony. M. Talon 
possessed enlarged views, and an independent mind. He trans- 
mitted to Paris, in the summer of 1.665, a voluminous report on 
^yery subject he was chaj^d to examine. Speaking of tiie Jesuits, 
he said, that if they had, at one time, usurped civil powers equal 
U> those of the temporal, they had now quite reformed their con- 
duct in that r^ard. As for the country itself, he observed, it would 
be impos^ble for any one to r^)ort too &vourably of its naturd 
reoQurces or capabilities for trade. *' But if bis Majesty," add^ be, 
" wishes to turn Canada to account, let him take it out of the 
hands of the West India Company, and make its commerce free 
to all but aliens, who ought not to participate therein.''* If, on the 
other hand, the king r^^ards the colony only as a suitable region 
for the peltry traffic, and as a convenient medium for diii^osing of 
certain kinds of French eicpojts, he bas but to leave the coupti^ 
^ it is for a short while, surely to be £>llowed by its loss ox ruin at 
vx> distant date ; for at the first declaration the Company has made 
of abolishing all free trade, and of preventing the inhabitants to 
unport anything from Fra^i^ (even for their own personal use) 
^very one revolted." And, in eflfect, if such a monopoly would 
have enriched its pc^essors, it would have ruined the cdoniste^ 
^d made the province of no worth aa a dependency of France. 

Bepresentatioi^ so judicious were not lost on the home govern- 
ment. From A.pril next ensuing, the king in council accorded to 

* I , ■ 11 !!■ ■! I I I I L - 

^ A letter from the sovereign-counoil to M. Colbert, given at length 
in the official memorials (prods v^rbaux) of 1668, contains, i$Uer cUia^ 
the same recommendations. 
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the colonists freedom of trade with the aborigines and the mother 
country. To the Company was reserved, however, the right to a 
fourth {le qtuirt) on beaver skins, and of a tenth on orignal * 
hides. The Company also was allowed to retain the Tadoussac 
traffic ; obliging it to pay, for this reservation, the ordinary judges, 
whose allowances (mbvention) amounted to 48,950 livres, current 
money. 

The commercial freedom thus accorded was really urgently 
needed, as every interest of the colony had fallen into decay. 
The sovereign council had felt constrained to multiply its restric- 
tive regulations, to pacify certain sections of traders and to foster 
special interests to the injury of others ; insomuch that the collective 
industry of the colony had been reduced to a state of bondage. 
Thus, for example, the council tried to lower the monopolist prices 
(become exorbitant indeed) of the Company's merchandise, by 
issuing a tariff, with lower rates, fixed by law. As a natural con- 
sequence, none of the commodities, so depreciated by purblind 
authority, being brought to market at all, were to be bought at 
any price. Such a state of things, which, though it did not last 
long, went nigh to effect the perdition of the colony, ceased at 
once as soon as trade with the savages and France was declared 
free : so true is it that prosperous commerce cannot exist where a 
reasonable amount of competition is not tolerated. 

By the end of the year, three out of the five cantons of the 
Iroquois confederation of tribes, sent deputies, with presents, 
soliciting peace with the colony. Ghurakonthi^, a chief reputed to 
be ever friendly to the French, was one of the number deputed on 
this occasion. M. de Tracy received them kindly. A treaty was 
soon concluded, and the envoys returned to their several countries, 
loaded with presents. The Agniers and the Onneyouths, who held 
back, had now to withstand the shock of all the hostile force which 
the French might be able to send against them. In effect, two 
bodies of soldiery, one led by the governor in person, the other 
commanded by M. Sorel, took the field in mid-winter. At their 
approach, the Onneyouths hastened to send envoys to Quebec, to 
crave terms of peace. The Agniers sent no envoys, but empowered 

• Orignalf or orignacj (jilces Americanus^) the Canadian elk.—- B. 
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the others to ax;t for them, still continuing their hostile operations 
the while, and massacred three officers, one of them a nephew of M. 
de Tracy. The n^ociation would have probably succeeded, never- 
theless, but for a truculent boast of one of the Agniers chiefs, while 
sitting at dinner with the viceroy, that his was the hand which had 
killed the relative of his entertainer. This brutal avowal raised 
the indignation of all present ; and the viceroy, saying that he 
would effectually prevent the savage from doing any more murder, 
caused him to be seized on the instant, and strangled by the hang- 
man. This summary execution, justifiable under the circum- 
stances and well fitted to inspire fear in times coming of French 
power, had the untoward effect, for the moment, of breaking off a 
n^ociation hopefully commenced. 

While matters were in this critical state at head-quarters, M. 
de Courcelles, unconscious of what was there going on, penetrated 
to the Agniers country, after an arduous march of 700 miles of 
forest filled with snow, the governor leading on his men, shod 
with rackets, bearing a slung musket and knapsack on his back, like 
a common soldier. The Canadian militia, since so distinguished 
for bravery, for its patience under privations and fatigues, but above 
all for its daring spirit of enterprise, — the citizen soldiery of Cana- 
da, we say, now b^an to appear with advantage in the field of war. 
They were commanded, upon the present occasion, by Messrs. La 
Yallidre, St. Denis, Gif^d, and Le Gardeur, — ^all courageous men 
of good family (jgentiUhommes), 

M. de Courcelles found all the hordes {bourgades) of the 
Agniers unoccupied by their owners. Most of the warriors, 
not expecting an invasion during mid-winter, had either gone 
a-hunting, or on an expedition against savages of other tribes ; 
while the women and children they left behind fled at first sight 
of the French, who otherwise found the country completely de- 
serted, and no victory could of course be gained where no enemy 
appeared : but the daringness of the present invasion of the 
Agniers country during the most rigorous season of the year, struck 
terror on becoming known to all the Iroquois, and tended to their 
defeat in the following summer. 

The marquis de Traxsy, although now a sexagenarian, com- 
manded the expedition just indicated. It was composed of 600 
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m&A of tbe Cflrignftn regiincitit, with almost fiB tlie colonMs 
eapiible of bearitig arms (fof tliere w^ 600 of them enrolled) 
and 100 savages. Biit its progress towards the scene of actibh 
was much impeded bj streams to be crossed, dnd forest wildis to 
be traversed, before A foe cdtdd be reached. The pfovi^idns taken 
were soon ^shaosted ; and had not a' trieiet 6f woodland yielding 
ehestnuts Mien in the way of the troops, they wotdd have had lb 
di[^)erse in sesbrdk of itidi^duieil subsistence. The Agniefs had no 
mind, however, to face the French, half fkmished though the lattei* 
were, who notr marched deQriugly through their hbrdes. Hsvihg 
reached the Uet Of these indeed, the fleeing savages showed sighs 
of making a stand against the invaders ; but as sooh as battie was 
offered, the Iroquois took to flight dgaiU. The French fotiiid 
good store di maise and other provisions in their Cabins and 
hiditig-i^aoes (cocAc^) near by. They took as inucli of these fo 
they could conveniently carry, and burnt the rest, tub well as the 
Indian dwellingi^. 

This heavy strc^e abated th& cdnfldence of a barbaric people 
ifiiieh had beeii loiig victbrioiis over all others. It wag not Idhg, 
therefore, before they sent envoys to Qtiebeo, to sue for peaee. 
This was relBbdily granted, as it was^ fot the interest of the colo- 
nists that they should live on amicable terms with all the abo- 
rigines of the oountry. A tr^ty with the Iroquois \^as signed in 

1666, whieh subsisted for eighteen years ;* during which halcydn 
time, the most interesting explorations were mikde in the interior 
of the country. 

M. de Tracy retttined to France in 1667, aft^f putting the 
West India Oompaiiy in poflsesision of its nesie^ed rights. On his 

* <'ln 16f65, a party of f^rench under Goorcelles, marching into the 
Shoqttoid cibiliLtrj, lo'dt theif way, and arrived in the greatest distress at 
Sebeneetady, whe^ Oorla^, a Dtitcfafmian of stmie consideration, had 
foanded a colony. Thhr Man, by a simple artifice j saved them firom the 
Indians, who were met at that village in safi&Dient nmnbera to have de- 
stroyed their invaders. He gave them refreshments, and sent them away. 
This ciroumstance was gratefullj remembered by Oourcelles ; and, in 

1667, a treaty of peace was signed between the Five Nations and the 
Frttfch, wh!6h lasted many years." Fbost'jb itut, of tht U. States^ p. 
9e^,edH. ia88>^:0; 
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fltfrival, Colbert ^tei^ into & cohfetendi with Mia oh ilie feMU- 
Kty of a projecrti, often ptoposed at ootirt, of frandnnff tlwg ftbo»- 
l^nes ; that is, of engaging the missioharieEi i^ideht among theiii 
to impart the French language to their childi^n, and to allure the 
pttrentfi into divilised modes of living. M. Talon, who had beeli 
charged with this c^ee, made some attempts to idealize what waH 
desiderated, but wiihont Sueieess ; and now ihe great i&inister, ^ 
the recommendation of De Tracy, on who^ ss^acity he plac^ 
greiit reliance, gave up the plan as hopelessr. 

Notwithstanding the reorganisation of i&e sovereign council, 
wherein Were reinstalled all those members suspended by M. de 
M^y ; despite the nestoration of Messrs. de PeiiVret and BcWt<- 
dcra, the fbrmer to the office of procurator-general, the latter tb 
tfeat of chief remstrar {greffier) of council,-^which re-establitdimeht 
seemed to justify the £<aval party in its opposiUoh tb the kte 
governor,' — ^Colbert, iri his colonial polity, showed no mariifertl^ 
tkin of allowing the clergy to resume their usur]ped authority in 
things temporal ; and acted, unifbrmly, in obediehee to the cotLti- 
m^ he received ftom advisers among tiie Canadito laity, sO fas' ad 
their advice appeared to hiih to be founded on a due sense of Ihe 
fitness of things. 

Acting in the iqiirit of his instructions, M. Talon showed nitidi 
respect for the dergf , but allowed done of them to overstep the 
boundary separating ecclesiai^od frdin si^Ular ftihctibns. The 
Sfcate of peace the colony now enjoyed, also enabled him to labour 
uninterruptedly at improving its condition. He ittote to the mi- 
nister, that, although the immigr^tS to Canada wei^ of various prio- 
Vfirees of France, and of diverse chlsiraetet, they lived together iii 
perfesct concord;- He asked letters of nobility for Miessrs. (Jodefroi, 
Beiris, Lemoine, and Amiot, fotir of the chief inhabitants of the 
colony. He requested, also, tibat jhot& colonists should be sent ; 
but on this point he was considered too exigent. Colbert replied 
to him personalty, dlat it wbuld not be prudent thus to depopu- 
late the kingdom ; that emigration from it ought to be gradual, 
atkd tixat it was not fitting to send more people &bm the old cotin- 
tfy than the deajt^ pkrte of i^e new could subsist; Talon, not d^ 
Mttraged, stiB continued to vaUnt the benefitis which I^rancemi^ 
derive fbm Canada if ii W^i^ i>rdpe¥ly colonised. He in- 
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timated, for eitample, that New France might aid, by her edible 
produce, in victuaUing the Antilles, and come in aid of these islands 
when the mother country might not be able to help them ; that 
these Antilles, as well as France, Canada could supply with pitch, 
resin, flour, pulse, fish, lumber, and oils. But to do this effectu- 
ally, it was needftJ, he urged, to procure the cession of New York 
territory, in order to have the control of a second outlet, by sea, 
for the produce of Canada. 

'' In proportion," said he, " as the colonists increase in number, 
with warlike and hardy ways of life like theirs, they will ever be 
able to vindicate French rights in Southern America, shoxdd the 
mother country be in straits ; and the colony would be able to 
come in aid all the more easily, through having ships oi its own. 
But this is not all," added the intendant : '^ If commerce and 
population progress, New France will draw from the Old every 
commodity which the former needs and the latter produces; 
whereby the colonists' wants will become a means at once of en- 
riching the royal exchequer, and securing a profitable vent for the 
surplus merchandise of French industrials and traders. Whereas 
should New France not be properly supported, the country will 
fall into the hands, or be mastered by the supremacy, of the English, 
Dutch, or Swedes. And to give some idea what a loss might be 
incurred, commercially speaking, at the present time," M. Talou 
continued, " through a stop being put to the trade between the 
metropolitan kingdom and its chief dependency, it may be men- 
tioned, that, in the article of peltry alone, the Company sent 
to France, last year, fiirs worth 550,000 francs. For all the fore- 
going reasons, therefore, as for others which might easily be urged, 
and on amount of added desiderata whose urgency the future will 
show, it is manifest that the possession of Canada, which is of 
advantage to France even now, might yet be made of inestimable 
value to to her." 

M. Talon had his attention turned, at first fortuitously, to the 
mineral resources of the country ; for, after landing at Gasp^, he 
discovered iron-stone in that locality. Next year (1666) he sent 
M. de la Tesserie, an engineer, to the bay of St. Paul, to make 
geological researches; who reported that he had found abundance 
of iron-ore thereabout, with some copper, and had seen promising 
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ittdioations of silver. When the intendant returned to France in 
ld68, he persuaded Colbert to have those mineralogical explora- 
tions c(mtiDued ; he obtained the aid of another engineer, M. de 
la Potq^didre, who, on visiting two mines discovered, just befeie, 
near Trois-Rivi^es, declared that nowhere could better iron be 
found than there, or anywhere in greater abundance. The iron 
of that locality, still largely worked, is in fax^t superior to Swedish. 

M. Talon originated or fostered many species of industry ; he 
tried novel modes of culture ; opened new and extended old relations 
with France, Madeira, and several other parts of the world on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He also {Nrompted the establishment of 
fisheries in the St. Lawrence and its tributary streams. He par- 
ticularly fostered the pursuit of the seal, from which soon accrued 
dl enough, not only for home consumption, but for export to 
France and the Antilles. Between these islands and Canada he 
encouraged a regular traffic, which soon became brisk ; the ex- 
ports from the latter being chiefly fish, pulse, lumber, and staves. 
Samples of logs, cut in the Canadian forests for masting, he caused 
to be sent to La EocheUe for the royal navy-yard. But as 
fisheries in the Canadian waters were the most likely of all the 
kinds of colonial industrial enterprise to become important, he 
projected the formation of a company to carry them out on a grand 
scale. The oil of the porpoise, he urged, was of great utility in 
manufactures ; and it cbu}d be had with small pains, and at little 
cost, by the colonists.* 

Besides the usual kinds of grain then cultivated, he encouraged 
the growth of hemp, in order to supply the wants of the country* 
and yield a surplus for export of that useful fibre. A tannery, 
the first seen in Quebec, was successfully established during his 
lime. In fine, under his creative hand, the aspect of things changed 
for the better in a very few y«ars. Nothing, in the form of a 
material amelioration, was too minute for his jattention -, he visited 



* At that time, the lower and middle Lauren tian waters were largely 
frequented by this animal (le marsouin bianc) ; but in our days ;the 
greater activity of floating trade, and, more than all, ihe constimt beat- 
in|( and churning of the river by steamers, has caased the porpoise to 
disfi^pear from the river borders, and made it scarce Qven on the njether- 
most shores of the estuary .-^jB. 

Vol. I. — ^B 
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enterprising commercialists and artisans in their places of bnsi- 
ness, and invited such to his own dwelling, to encourage and 
help them upon occasion. By the year 1688, about 1100 sail of 
shipping, laden with every species of merchandise, anchored in 
the road of Quebec ; a much greater number, relatively to the 
respective populations of that time and the present, when 1200 
vessels frequent the port.* This increase of trade was certainly 
due, in great part, to the personal exertions of ihe intendant, and 
to greater commercial liberty, obtained through his intervention, 
for the colonists. 

As immigration progressed but slowly, leave was obtained for 
ihe officers and men of the fine regiment of Carignan to remain, 
and settle in the province. Titles to land were distributed among 
them ; with 6000 livres to the former and 12,000 for the latter, 
to aid them in clearing their lots. 3ix companies, which had 
gone to France with M. de Tracy, returned again to America. 
The officers, who were mostly noblesse {gentiUhommes), obtained 
seigniories, with their late soldiers for vassals. Mutual r^ard, 
resulting from military association, is usually of long endurance. 
Veterans surviving the campaigns of Turenne, naturally chose to 
share an undivided destiny attending a new career in their 
adopted country. 

The Carignan regimentf formed part of a corps of 4000 French 
infantry, under Counts de Coligni and de la Feuillade, sent as 
auxiliaries to Leopold I, Emperor of (xermany, in a war he waged 
against the Turks in 1664. They bore the brunt of the day in 



* In forming a dnly balanced estunate of past and present trade, the 
great difiference in the respective tonnage of the vessels employed forms, 
however, a chief item in the account. As navigation extended and im- 
proved, ships ever became larger. The caravels of Columbus and the no- 
vires of Oartier were what English sailors would call mere *• cock-boats ;' 
and French trading-vessels, during the Itth century, were not larger 
than British river craft in our day. Even thirty years ago, there was 
not one vessel, in the whole French commercial marine, of as many 
as 700 tons burden 1 — La Pairie. — ^B. 

t This regiment probably owed its name to a prince of the sovereign 
duchy of Savoy, in the French service. Prince of Carignano is still th( 
title of the heirs-apparent of the kings of Sardinia.-— 3. 
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the decisive victory of St. Gk)tliard, where the celebrated Monte- 
cuculi, as generalissimo of the Imperial army, signally defeated 
Ahmed Kouprouli, the almost aa famous Turkish grand-vizier of 
that time. This regiment had been engaged, on the royal side, in 
the civil war of the Fronde, under the orders of Marshal Turenne. 
There were several protestants in its ranks ; but Captain Berthier, 
one of these, with fifteen more, became catholics in 1695. 

Towards the close of 1668, M. Talon asked leave to give up his 
intendantship, on the plea of failing health. Perhaps differences 
of opinion between him and the governor may have hastened that 
step; and, as appears from the letter he sent to France demanding 
his recal, he found himself in a false position relative to the clergy 
of the colony : *^ K I had continued to put them," he said, " on 
the same footing as I found them, I should have had less vexation, 
and more approbation." M. de Courcelles, whose glory it was to 
govern Canada at one of the most interesting periods of its history, 
had great administrative talents, but he was rather inert occa- 
sionally : while the intendant both conceived and acted promptly ; 
yet, tempted to do what was of public urgency without waiting for 
the tardy concurrence of the governor, umbrage was taken. M. de 
Courcelles also expressed his disapprobation at the politic complai- 
sances of the intendant for the clergy. Probably Courcelles had 
complained at court of the former : for in 1668, the minister wrot« 
to M. Talon to deport himself gently to all, to subdue his temper, 
and not to censure publicly the bishop and the Jesuits ; but rather 
to complain confidentially to him if they wete in aught to blame, 
so that their superiors might be asked to bring them to order. 

M. de Bouteroue was appointed to succeed M. Talon. M. de 
Rcssan, Tracy's secretary, applied for the charge ; but the animo- 
sity he manifested against the bishop and the Jesuits, made the 
king refuse his request. " What is needful," said the minister, 
*^ is to allay heats rather than to excite them, and such is not to 
be expected of M. de Ressan." 

The nominee was a learned, polite, and engaging person, but 
certainly not more so than his able predecessor. He was especially 
charged to advise the bishop and the confessors to moderate their 
great severity, and to keep up good feeling among the clergy. 
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It might be supposed that all these reoommendatiions were inspired 
by the memorial which M. Talon sent to court the year before. 
The king oould have wi^ed to keep the latter two or three years 
longer in Canada ; thinking that, under his intendancy, its popula- 
tion might have doubled or tripled in number. 

In 1670, it was seen, for the first time, that the Five Nations 
strove to employ the Ottawa tribes to procure peltry for them, in 
view of re-selling it to the English in the province of the New 
Netherlands, taken from Uie Dutch six years before. This coun- 
try was first explored in 1609, by Hans Hudson, who ascended the 
river which still bears his name. The Dutch began to colonise 
the territory in 1614. Fort Orange, near the site of the present 
city of Albany, was erected by them. About the same time, the 
Swedes settled in a r^on to the westward, afterwards named 
Pennsylvania, from its English re-founder, a famous quaker. The 
Dutch and Swedish settlers were in amity with Uie Ei^ish of 
North America till the year 1654 ; when theii^ several establish- 
ments banning to touch each other, troubles soon followed. The 
English, who had long coveted the New Netherlands* territory, 
sent thither commissaries and an armed force, and superseded the 
Dutch authorities almost without resistance. The colonists, de- 
sirous of a peaceM lifi^ on any terms, mostly remained under 
their new masters ; who tlius gained a well-conditioned colony, at 
small cost. They re-chnstened it New York, for reasons already 
given ; that name applying both to the province and to the chief 
place in it, previously called New Amsterdam, but even then, as now 
the most important city, in all respects, of the Americas. When 
terms of pacification next took place between the English and the 
Dutch, the latter resigned rights over the late New Netherlands, 
and accepted, in exchange, the colony of Surinam in Dutch Guiana. 
It was thiB seizure and following cession which made the Engliah 
our near neighbours towards ihe valley of the St. Lawrence. 

Reverting to the trading manoeuvres of the Iroquois, M. de 
Gourcelles, who had vigilantly noted their operations, determined 
to put a stop to them. In effect, had he allowed the tribes of the 
Laurentian valley to take their peltry to any other market than the 
accustomed one, Canadian commerce, the peltry trafic being its 
chief branch, would have been all but ruined ; and, yet worse, the 
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alliances with tlie Indians, founded diiefly in the mutual interests 
of tlie two contracting parties, would have been imperilled, if not 
quite broken up. There wafl no time to lose: he set out for 
the Iroquois country, braving the rapids between Montreal and 
lake Ontario ; thus showing, by his high examine, that the upper 
country was attainable by the great waterway, whether with trad- 
ing or warlike intents. His mission was otherwise successful : but 
the fiitigues he endured so seriously affected his health, that he was 
fain to ask leave to demit his functions for a time ; in order, as 
he said, to recruit his bodily forces sufficiently in the mother- 
land, ^' to enable him to die usefully in the service of king and 
country, as all his brothers had already done." He did not reach 
France, howev^, till the year 1672. 

The sojourn of M. Talon in France was not barren in beneficial 
results for the colonists, as he had considerable trading relations 
with Canada, and was able to exert his influence with the court, 
which was great, in ih&i favour ; especially in urging an extended 
immigration.* The king warranted him to send out 500 families. 
The Kecollets, at his instance, were allowed to return, and to re- 
sume possession of the property they possessed in the colony be- 
fore they were expelled from it. M. Talon, whose continued 
service as intendant was deemed indispensable, was induced to re- 
sume that office ; Colbert writing to the governor, to smooth the 
way to his resumption of its duties, that Talon had not been in 
reality so submissive to the clergy as was believed. He sailed for 
Quebec, in 1669, with an armament equipped at a cost of 200,000 
livres. There were embarked, at the same time, nearly 700 emi- 



♦ Abridged statement of the contents of the roll of families (census) of 
the colony, taken from the " Official Correspondence of Paris," vol. I, 
p. 134 :— 

Quebec, 555 Notre - Dame - des - Anges, 

Beaupr6, 6T8 river St. Charles, . . 118 

Beauport, 1*72 C6te de Lauzon, ... 6 

Iled'Ori^ans, 4Yl Montreal, 584 

Saint-Jean, Saint-Francois, ) , -„ Trois-Rivieres, .... 461 
Saint-Michel, J ^^^ 

SUlery, 217 8418 

-^f whom 1344 males fit to bear arms. 
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grants, among whom were 300 soldiers, and folly 30 officers and 
gentlemen. The vessels containing the emigrants reached their 
destination in safetj, though scatteredly ; while that in which was 
M. Talon, after beating about three months in mid-ocean, was 
driven on the coast of Portugal and wrecked; so that he could 
not resume his voyage till the following year. 

Up to this time, the selection of emigrants for Canada had been 
made with scrupulous care, that country having been regarded as 
a field for missionary labours, rather than a colony.^ But this 
system, which deprived the country of many who would have be- 
come inhabitants, was ill judged ; as experience has shown that the 
morals of immigrants improve with their worldly circumstances, 
for extreme poverty is as unfavourable to virtue as great luxury. 
It was therefore thought fitting to be less particular in testing the 
antecedents of those who came forward in numbers on the present 
occasion ; but Colbert, still fearing that France might thus be 
deprived of too many of its people, stepped in, and said that emi- 
gration might be constant in future, but must be gradual. He re- 
commended also to the governor, to encourage the people to till 
the land, and yet more to engage in oceanic trade and deep-sea 
fishings, and manufactures; " the king being desirous,*' added he, 
" that you will use all the means in your power, to engage the co- 
lonists to continue to build vessels and transport their produce to 
the French Antilles." 

* For example : a female, of debauched life, having by chance come 
to Canada, was immediately sent back to France. And, in farther proof, 
here is a citation from the Notes of M. Ferland : — " In support of the 
testimony rendered to the pure morals of our ancestors, let me adduce 
evidence from a record not likely to flatter ; namely, the register-book 
of all the christenings which took place in the Quebec jurisdiction, to 
the year 1672. Of 674 infants who were baptized, from 1621 to 1660 
inclusively, only one was of illegitimate birth. It is to be noted, that, 
during much of this time, every child born of French parents in the en- 
tire colony was christened at Quebec. Between 1661 and 1690, only 
one entry appears of a child of unknown parentage. 

^'Insomuch that, during a space ofsixty-nine years, amidst a popula- 
tion composed of soldiers, mariners, travelling traders, and new colonists 
of every kind, two children only were born out of wedlock, these re- 
turns practically belie the calumnies of La Hontan, and other adven- 
turers of the like stamp.'' 
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About this time, the peaoe subasting between the colony and 
the aborigines was jeoparded through the villany of some French 
pillagers, who killed an Iroquois chief and six of his people in 
order to obtain their peltry without payment. When news of Ihis 
foul act reached the cantons, the Iroquois were naturally wroth, 
and threatened sanguinary reprisals. To ward o£f the imminent 
danger, M. de Courcelles started at once for Montreal. On 
his arrival, luckily finding some men of the injured tribe there 
assembled, he made an earnest address to them, showing how im- 
portant it was that they should stand well with the French : then 
calling forward three of the murderers, who had been taken, he 
caused them to be felled in presence of the Indians ; assuring the 
latter, that, if others of the party were caught, they should be 
dealt with in like summary manner. Presents were afterwards 
given to the savages, to compensate them for the peltry their 
countrymen had been robbed of. This prompt reparation had the 
desired effect. 

The governor had other affairs, at this time, to regulate with 
the friendly tribes ; his invariable policy being to keep them at 
peace with each other as well as with the colonists. Then he per- 
suaded the Iroquois and Ottaouais, who were used to make hostile 
reward on each other's territories, to live in harmony ; he also paci- 
fied the Tsonnonthouans and the Pouteouatamis, who, in the year 
1671, were on the point of going to war. Much of his time was 
usefully spent in a similar way, so long as his administration 
lasted. Those among the Iroquois who had been christened by 
the missionaries, and attended their ministrations, being exposed 
to annoyance from their pagan neighbours, asked and obtained 
leave to settle among the colonists ; and this was granted all the 
more readily as it was thought, that, in time, these converts would 
become valuable auxiliaries in future wars against their idolatrous 
compatriots. They were located, first, at la Prairie- de-la-Mj^de- 
laine, but afterwards transported to Sault St. Louis, where some 
few of their descendants may still be found. 

The times were indeed propitious for exerting a salutary influ- 
ence over the native populations. The prevalence of small-poz, 
of a virulent type, was decimating the^ir hordes, and bending their 
stern natures more readily to the will of those who wished to curb 
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their predatory and warlike propensities. In that season of mor- 
tality and mourning for them^the year 1670, the above destructive 
malady annihilated entire tribes, in the northern t^ons of the 
Canadian wilderness. The Attikam^gaes, as a nation, ceased to 
exist. Tadonssao, thitherto regulariy frequented, as a seat <^ 
traffic in peltry, by from 1000 to 1200 natives, was for a time 
almost entirely deserted. Nor did tiie ravages of iMs plague 
among the aborigines soon cease. Some years afterwards, small-pox 
broke out in the horde (hourgade) of Sillery, and ended mortally 
for most, if not all its people. £*ifteen hundred persons, says 
Oharlevoix, were smitten upon this occasion ; " and noi one of 
all these savages," he adds (exaggeratingly, of course), " escaped 
death llierefrom." 

M. Talon diligently skove, the while, to realise a project he had 
formed ever since he had become intendant of the colony, and to 
which we have mieuie incidental allusion already,-<-to bring the ^ 
yet imperfectly known regions of the farther west under the 
suf»:emacy of France ; with an after intent of extending French 
influence to the whole intermediate expanse of th^ North Ameri- 
can continent. The very conception of so great an enterprise, 
whether feasible or not, testified the patriotism of an aspiring mind. 
Louis XIY, to whom Talon communicated his ideas on the sub- 
ject when last in France, listened to them with much interest ; 
and, as a preliminary step, he oflered a handsome reward to the 
adventurer who should first ta^verse the continent and reach the 
north-eastern seaboard of the Pacific. Taking the welcome hint, 
M. Talon, when he returned to Quebec, engaged La Sale to follow 
a southern line in the lake country, and M. de St. Lusson to take 
a north-westerly route of exploration, in hopes of attaining the 
desired end. 

We have stated in a preceding chapter, that the various tribes 
of the great Algonquin family of aborigines occupied, along with 
the Hurons, a large part of the continent east of the Missis- 
sippi, and that both these races were partial to the French. This 
friendly feeling, in fact, was invaluable as a counterpoise to the 
opposite dispositions of other native races, and had been the effi- 
cient if not immediate means of maintaining the existing tran- 
quillity enforced upon the latter. Talon, therefore, profiting by the 
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favourable dispositions of the Hurons and the Algonquins, invited 
their chiefe to acknowlec^ the sovereignty of Louis XIY, and 
bring their people under the protection of his colonial subfeotB. 
The missionaries who already laboured among them, and some of 
whom had gone far into the wilderness, were adjured to lend their 
aid in obtaining acceptanoe for this invitation. But a secular in- 
termediator, of skill and tact, was wanted to open the negoGiation 
with the native chiefs, to bring about a sure realization of the 
project. Such a party was found in Nicholas Perrot, a travelling 
merchant in the western r^ons ; who was withal a man well 
skilled in the native tongues, and personally acceptable to the 
natives themselves. Provided with credentials from the authori- 
ties. Parrot set forth, with the general direction to make as far and 
as complete axk explc»*adon of the r^ons of the further west as he 
possibly could. Accordingly, he traversed a number of extensive 
countries, visiting many native hordes ; but found it impracUoa^ 
ble to advance, in the dei»derated direction, further than Chicago, 
at the western i^de and towards the lower end of lake Michigan. 
Here he was received, among the Minimis, as the honoured envoy 
of a great king. On his homeward route, he invited the heads of 
tribes he fell in with, to send deputies, in spring following, to 
Sault Sainte-Marie, at the foot of Lake Superior, — the usual place 
for general assemblings of the aborigines of the coimtries around 
the great lakes, — ^whither envoys would be sent^m the colony, to 
treat of matters of importance then to be submitted for their con- 
sideradon. A rendezvous was {Hromised, by all those to whoin it 
was proposed. It was not, however, till late in May 1671, that 
M. de St. Lusson, charged with full powers from the king, was 
able to keep the appointment thus made. On his arrival, he 
found^ wailing to meet him, the deputed chiefs of a great number 
of tribes from the r^icms above-noted. Fath^ Allouez made a 
speech to them in Algonquin, explanatory of the good intentions of 
the French towards the natives. He adjured the representatives 
of the tribes then pres^it, to put their people under the august 
protection of ^ great monarch,'' whose glory and ntagniii^noe 
the j&ther ^ilarged upon in a figurative style most likdj to capti- 
vate the Indians, it being modelled on their own [bombastic] veia 
of i^ratory. When Ihe harangue was finisl^, all ^ ^e&, thus 
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addressed, exclaimed that they would have no other father titan 
the great Ononthio (sovereign) of France. Whereupon Perrot 
dug a hole in the ground, and therein set up a cross, bearing the 
royal arms ; as a token that M. de St. Lusson, in His Majesty's 
name, claimed possession of the territory, and took the people in 
it under his master's special protection. A formal declaration, 
also, was made to the same effect, amidst detonations of fire-arms, 
and the acclamations of a crowd [little conscious of the true nature 
of what they were thus, impliedly, consenting to]. 

Talon, encouraged by the success of his project so far, despatch- 
ed agents to make further explorations, up to the last moment of 
his stay in Canada. He sent the Jesuit Charles Albanel, with La 
Couture and M. de St. Simon, a Canadian gentleman, to the Hud- 
son's Bay Territory, overland, to open a traffic with the natives: 
as also to inquire whether the crews of a few trading vesels could 
winter in its land-locked seas ; in view of establishing an entrepot 
which might at a future time Ornish provisions for ships passing 
that way in search of a North- West passage to the Pacific Ocean. 
The savages had reported that there was a great flood, which they 
called the Mississippi, to the far west of Canada. M. Talon asked 
for further information on this point. He pointed out M. Joliet of 
Quebec, and the Jesuit Marquette, as fit persons to proceed in the 
direction indicated by the natives : but we shall defer our notices of 
this mission till we arrive at the next chapter. 

We mentioned before, that M. de Courcelles had, previously to 
the foregoing events, demanded his recal. It was at last granted. 
The king chose, to succeed him, Louis de Buade, Count de Fron- 
tenac; who arrived in Canada A. d. 1672, with a reputation for 
talent and energy, which made M. Talon think his own post as 
intendant would become a sinecure, or, worse still, a contentious 
charge. He too, therefore, demanded letters of recal. 

One of the last acts of M. de Courcelles was a convention with 
the Iroquois, for their assent to the formation of a settlement at 
Oataracoui (now Kingston), whither he repaired. himself. Having 
assembled the chiefs of the locality, he addressed them in a dis- 
course, in which, disguising the true motive, he said he meant to 
erect a depot with defences for promoting the security and good 
order of the peltry traffic. The Indians, either deceived by these 
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assurances, or thinking that they conld expel the French at any 
time, made little or no objection to the proposal j and the governor, 
fearing perhaps lest they should change their mind, hastened to 
order the erection of a fort at the confluence of the river Catara- 
coui with the St. Lawrence. The departure of the governor, ac- 
companied as it was by the retirement of M. Talon, was really a 
regrettable event for the country. The qualities of the former, 
though not so brilliant as those of his successor, were perhaps of a 
more solid nature : his experience had been extensive ; being a 
man of a decided character, he was firm in his determinations, yet 
prudent in carrying them out ; he had, above all, a quality pre- 
cious in an administrator, a forecast of coming difficulties, and a 
rare talent in avoiding or evading them. Thus while, on one 
hand, keeping a firm but unchafing curb on the pretensions of 
the clergy, he managed to secure the support of the missionaries 
to his government, — a reverend body to which the colony in every 
stage of its progress owed so much as gaining respect for the French 
name, and often securing national advantages to all who bore it ; 
while in managing the savage races, M. de Courcelles showed a 
superior dexterity, remembered afterwards to the disadvantage of 
some of his successors. Great credit was due to him on account 
of his forbearance for the manifestations of a petulant- spirit of 
self-reliance in his intendant : the governor seemed instinctively to 
know that what Colbert was for Louis XIV, Talon was, in a 
lower sphere, viz. the right hand of the Monarch's colonial repre- 
sentative, and a like illustration of the Courcelles' viceroyalty. 

The regrets for the loss of two ohief functionaries, one of them 
of rare ability, and both eminently patriotic, had been more poignant 
but for the fond reliance the colonists had, that the new governor 
would be able to exert his influence with the king in their favour 
at least as much as his predecessor had done. M. de Frontenac 
was grandson to one of the knightly paladins of Henry the Fourth, 
who had gained great distinction in the wars of the League. 
Entering the military service, after passing the lower grades 
he attained the rank of brigadier-general in the armies of France.* 

* De Frontenac served at first under Maurice Prince of Orange. He 
afterwards had military experience in Germany and other European 
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He was shrewd, aoocmiplished, fertile in mental resonroeSy and 
had an ambitious mind. In manners he was rather haughty, 
especially to those persons nearest to him in rank or importance ; 
while his habitual condescension was remarkable, and remarked to 
his adyantage also, for those who could not compete with him in 
«ny way. [Sure evidences, these, of a really proud disposition.] 
Eyer jealous of his power, his tendencies were despotic. He had 
received ample instructions, before his departure, for his guidance 
in <^ce. As a general rule, he was directed to aim at the 
a^randisement of Ciuiada in all respects; he was to protect 
its people in every way, and, in order to add to their num- 
bers, — ^for lai^ emigration, as we have seen, was not approved 
0^ — ^he was to stimulate early marriages. He was to foster agri- 
culture and planting, the raising of live stock, the fisheries, diip- 
building, trade with the Fr^ich Aniilles, &c. He wais ordered, 
itother, to take early measures for constructing a highway between 
Canada and Acadia. So far as to secular matters. In dealing 
with the spiritual department of his functions, he was directed to 
balance adroitly the pretensions of the Jesuits to consideration, — 
l^t to be exorbitant, it was insinuated if not plainly intimated, — 
so as to incline the beam in favour of the Seminarists and RecoUets; 
the latter ecclesiastics being less dependent on the royal power 
for protection. Finally, Uie new governor-general was solemnly 
admonished, in the accustomed verbal form, to administer justice 
to all with the strictest impartiality. 

On his arrival at Quebec, the Count seemed to have been mucli 
struck with its commanding site and interesting environage. He 
thus wrote to the minister upon this head : '^ I have never seen 
any thing so fair or so grand as the site of Quebec. That city 

eouti tries. He was entrusted by Ferdinand with the command of a force 
sent to the relief of Oandia, invaded by the Tnrks. Funeral Oration du 
Comte d9 Frontenac, pronounced on the 16th December 1698, by H. Oli- 
vier Goyer, RecoUet Friar, MS. in the Library of Quebec Seminary. 
[The grade of marichal des caaipsy assigned to De Frontenac, has been 
Englished as above, as the nearest equivalent grade in the British ser- 
vice. A marichal de Francej as then used in the royal or since under 
the imperial regimes^ is and was a much superior military grade, being 
DOW, in ^ct, the highest of aXl French distinctionB.]— JB. 
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oonld not have been better placed, had it been purposdj founded 
as the expected capital of a great empire." Upon assuming the 
reins of power, he chose to take his seat at the sovereign council- 
board, as president, in an unusual way : opening the first day's pro- 
ceedings with an oration vaunting the latest feats of arms achieved 
by the forces of the great monarch, his master, on land and sea, 
against the Dutch ; * his humbling the House of Austria at its 

^— ^— ^— *— ■■ ■■ ■■■■■■■ I— I ■■■^^^>*^M 1 ■ ■ ■ mm I ■ ■ m^m^'^m^^^^^f^mm'm^m ■■■!■■■ ■ —i»^ — « ■ ^ — mma m^m^^^ , ■ ■» ■ ■ im i i i»^» 

* M. Garnean, in his text, gires the Count's bombastic and servile ha- 
rangue, seemingly in full, as he found it in the council record of thfl 
inauguration, September 1 7, 1672 . After enlarging upon the aggressions 
of the king on neighbouring nations, he observed : ^* All these prodigies, 
scarcely ever equalled, ought to increase the love and veneration which 
we must needs have for that incomparable monarch who, we see, is so visi. 
bly the favourite of Heaven, and constrain us to give more and greater 
proofs of our devotedness and fidelity to him." Taking his cue from 
the minister's directions about his judicial " integrity," the haranguer 
made the following moral reflection, certainly out of place in a lauda- 
tion of " prodigies " of the politically profligate, if most " glorious " 
part of the reign of Louis. His viceroy thus proceeded : " It is upon jus- 
tice that the best ordered states are based ; and communities which are 
in a nascent state, have yet more need that their functionaries should 
observe its conditions with exactitude and promptness." 

Let M. Dulaure tell us what followed the prodigies which M. de Fron- 
tenac so intensely admired : " The passion for military glory of Louis 
XIY prompted him to make some conquests, and these conquests raised 
all Europe against him. This king lighted a vast conflagration, the 
extent of which he had not foreseen, and the devouring progress of which 
he could not arrest. He continued from necessity, a struggle which he 
had begun from pride. Battlings were incessant at every point of the 
frontiers ; on land and sea, the French were ererywhere engaged in war." 
Menand money at length were not to be had,and the vain-glorious kingwas 
fain to make peace on such terms as his injured and insulted neighbours 
were willing to grant. The reign of Louis XIV was of a tripartite charac- 
ter. The first was signalised by the nation-disgracing intrigues and war 
of the Fronde. The second, that of the king's virile years, says M. Dulaure, 
" was signalised by continual banquetings, spectacles, masques, ballets, 
, carousels, great hunting parties, &c. To these succeeded castle and palace 
building, with sumptuous gardens, all constructed and laid out at enor- 
mous expense, wars yet more costly, triumphal memorials, venal incen- 
sings of his own deeds, accompanied by scandalous relations with mis- 
tresses, &c. The third epoch was characterised by national reverses, 
famines, and other public ills, with persecution of religionists. At court 
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olimax of greatness and highest elevation^ &c. The discourse finish- 
ed, all the councillors held up their right hands successively, and 
each took the oath to serve with fidelity. 

Somewhat later, the Count held an assembly of what might be 
called the members of the States of Canada, or the several orders of 
men in the community ; his aim in iMs being, as he said, to give a 
form to it which it had never had before. The convocation took place 
in the Jesuits^ chapel, and was attended by clergymen, noblesse, 
lawyers, and chiefs of the commonalty (le tiers 6tat). Those 
present he caused to take the oath of fidelity anew. Like many 
other Frenchmen, he was attached to old usages, and wished to 
introduce them to Canada. This solemnity, however, was not 
liked by the home authorities. Frontenac wrote to the minister, 
that he had assembled the heads of the different sections of colon- 
ial society (les notables),^ to let them know what undertakings he 

reigned insupportable ennui, resulting from the royal jaded appetite and 
uncultivated mind, bodily impotence, all accompanied by abject sub- 
mission to Jesuit Confessors." — HUtoire PhysiquCy Civile et Morale de 
Paris ; P^riode XIII. Par J.-A. Dulaure.— J?. 

* Here the count is made to liken the composition of his unlucky 
convention to the assemblies of notables in France ; yet, below, the 
minister deals with the allusion as if it referred to another and very 
different body, viz. the whole estates or assembled orders, high middle and 
low, secular and ecclesiastical, of the entire French people, appearing 
by their deputies, named to transact special affairs of state. Assem- 
blings of the latter composition had an existence in France, before 
monarchy itself; and the kings of all the dynastic races were ever jealous 
of the powers of the states-general, and convoked them only in times of 
dire extremity. The notables were composed, to use the words of their 
chronicler in the 14th century, of " the prelates, barons, and persons of 
knowledge (jgens de savoir) then in Paris, and of certain notablesy" se- 
lected from the presidents of parliament (supreme tribunals), before whom 
parties had to state facts. Latterly at least, all deputies to the assem. 
blies of notables were nominated by the king in council ; whereas those 
to the states-general were sent by electoral colleges of the three orders. 
Of the assemblies of the notables— far less redoubtable to royalty— the first * 
took place in 1380 ; the others, successively, in 1463, 1470, 1526, 1596, 
1626-T, and 1787 (opening day, Feb. 13). This last assembly of the no- 
tables, after manifesting its impotency to cure the ailments of the state, 
ended by recommending a convocation of the states-general. The most 
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had in view ; as their right execution would depend partly on the 
good will of those whose time and money would be employed there- 
for. And he added, in self-justification) that he ^^ had made the 
confirmation and destitution of the members of assembly depen- 
dent on his own will alone ; in order that the absolute principles 
of French royalty should not suffer in his hands, to whom it had 
been delegated by the king." To all which Colbert replied, 
June 13, 1672 : " The assembling and the division of the colon- 
ists into three several orders or states, to be sworn, may have 
produced a momentary good effect : but it is right to admonish 
you, that you ought always, as a French colonial administrator, 
to do all things in conformity with the principles and ordinary 
forms of our government here ; and as the kings of France have 
thought it best, during a great number of years, not once to con- 
voke the three estates of the kingdom, — perhaps in view of abol- 
ishing in time such assemblings entirely, — ^you are to give rarely, 
or rather never, to any public meetings within the limits of your 
government, the appellation or recognition of an assembly of the 
collective orders {itats ginirawc) of the inhabitants. And it will 
become desirable, after a while, and when the colony shall have 
become stronger than it is now, to suppress gradually the office of 
syndic, whose function it is to present requests in names of the 
inhabitants ; it being proper that each should apply for himself, and 
that no individual should ever speak for all others." 

The count de Frontenac found the colony at peace with the 
aborigines ; and this tranquillity continued for several years after- 
wards. The declaration of war against Holland, which the 
governor announced in his inauguratory discourse, little affected 
Canadian interests ; and as there were no other exterior relations 
of a disquieting character at the time, the new governor-general 
had full leisure to attend to the interior interests of the colony. 
The administration of justice was the great object of his first 



remarkable assemblies of the latter were those of 1614 and 1789. In 
that of 1614, the deputies of the third estate were very few; and they 
were treated with open contempt by the nobles. The states-general 
which met at Versailles May 5, 1*789, in a few days became the "national 
assembly of France," — B. 
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solicitudes ; but in that particular he only followed the example 
recently set of law-reforming in France. Louis XIY^ a skilful 
rulw, who had taken into his own hands all the hitherto divided 
powers of sovereignty, and who had crushed pontifical potency 
and protestant opposition alike, sought to compensate his usurpa- 
tions by a more regular and enlightened system of jurispru- 
dence. 

M. de Frontenac, acting upon the ministerial advice that had 
been given him, in the above important regard took the king for 
his exemplar ; but, in effecting such ameliorations as had been 
acceptable, or safe to effect at least in France, he raised opposition 
and excited implacable enmity ag^dnst himself in Canada. On the 
other hand, while his polity was violently assailed by many, it 
was zealously defended by others. His most redoubtable oppo- 
nents were the Jesuits, whom he strove at the outset to deprive o^ 
iJl their accustomed action upcm the dvil government. In an 
explanatory pass^e r^ardii^ that confraternity, of a letter sent to 
Oolbert in 1672, he puts his case .thus : '^ After all the pains 
taken to remove them horn the direction of a&irs, is it befitting 
iliat we should let them in at another door, after closing the first 
against tiiem ? Besides, the Seminarists of Quebec, and Ihe grand 
vicar (j£ tibe chapter, are under their guidance. These ecclesiastics 
doing all things by their order, the result is, that the Jesuits have 
virtually, if only mdirectly, the entire management of spiritual 
government here ; which, I need not teU you, is a machine potent 
enough to move or to obstruct every other." 

The oppositions and intrigues of the count's enemies however 
do not appear to have dackened his efforts to ameliorate the material 
int^^ests of the colony, the leading interests of which he had care- 
fully studied, and soon well understood. — ^After having obtained 
good assurance .of the continued favourable dispositions of the 
natives, whom he had the art of attaching by his pdity, he decided 
to signalise the commencement of his administration, following 
the example of his several preceding governors, by a series of 
ordinances, which were called " rules of police " simply, but were 
measures of extended administrative operation. Ignoring, for the 
time, the spirit of forwarded deprecations, from high quarters, of 
any movement, even the slightest, towards the estabUshonwt of 
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popular or municipal £rancliises in the colony, he had the hardi- 
hood to decree, in one of those ordinances, that three aldermen 
(ichevins) should he elected to office hy a plurality of votes of the 
inhabitants, to exercise the fiinctions of police magistrates in 
Quebec, and to make vigilant observation for the due execution of 
the laws generally. Three years afterwards, the collective police 
rules were revised, and their operation extended to the neighbour^ 
ing savage tribes ; who were now rendered liable to be tried before 
the ordinary tribunals and subjected to French penality for grave 
criminal offences. They were also justiciable, in like manner, for 
infractions of the law against trading with aliens, in any way. 
One of the regulating decrees ordained that the lieutenant-general 
(of police) should hold, twice a year, an " assembly of public 
polity," composed of the chief citizens, to confer on the best and 
readiest means for improving the colonial interests in general ; 
and thus to supply a convenient opportunity for mutual enlighten- 
ment as to the actual state of agriculture, trade, and public works 
of the country. 

In 1674, the king, yielding at last to the often expressed wishes 
of the Canadians, totally suppressed the West India Company, 
which had not fulfilled any of its obligations ; the home govern- 
ment refunding to the shareholders the money they had paid. We 
learn, from the edict of revocation, that the total population of 
the French colonies, at its date, amounted to 45,000 souls ; and 
that their trade employed 100 sail of vessels, not reckoning tliose 
engaged in the cod and whale fisheries, the number of which was 
yet more considerable. — The king recommended at the same time 
to cultivate, in Canada, the grounds that lay nearest to the St. Law- 
rence, which great water-way presented the sole reilable means of 
communication with France. 

As the want of a tribunal of first resort for matters civil and 
criminal was much felt, that of the provostry was re-erected at 
Quebec, as already mentioned, in 1677. This improvement was 
followed, in 1678, by the introduction of the famous " royal ordin- 
ance of 1677, touching the administration of justice." That law, 
one of the greatest benefits received under the ancient r^ime, 
was for Canadian civil process what the criminal jurisprudence of 
Britain since has been. Finally, in 1679 appeared the important 

Vol. I. — s 
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edict regarding tithes and perpetual curacies (cures Jtxes) : also an 
ordinance, no less salutary, for the personal liberty of the inhabi- 
tants ; namely, that which forbade governors of subordinate loca- 
lities to imprison any one at their own hands, — that right being 
restricted to the governor-general, the lieutenant-general civil, and 
the sovereign council. This measure had probably been suggested 
by what had just taken place between M. de Frontenac and M. 
Perrot, governor of Montreal. 

In 1673 and afterwards, these two personages had been in con- 
stant dissension. The cynical La Hontan was used to say of 
Perrot, that he cleverly multiplied a yearly salary of 1000 crowns 
by fifty, through unofficial traffic with the Indians. Rightly or 
wrongly, the governor- general was persuaded that M. Perrot ob- 
served neither the ordinances nor his instructions, and sent a lieu- 
tenant of his body guard ordering him to amend his defaults. The 
messenger was ill received, and even thrown into prison. Upon this 
outrage coming to his knowledge, the governor-general called a 
special meeting of the sovereign council, to advise in the case, 
he regarding the conduct of Perrot as treasonable. It was now 
ordained, that the sub-procurator-general should draw up a crim- 
inal accusation without delay, and send orders to Montreal to 
bring the governor to Quebec to answer it, — even by force if neces- 
sary. The latter, alarmed at the turn affairs had taken, hastened 
to reply to the citation ; and having reached Quebec, hoping to 
evade the blow aimed at him, was arrested, and, without form of 
process incarcerated in the castle of St. Louis, where he remained 
prisoner fully a year. Irritated, doubtless, at being thus arbitrarily 
treated, he declined to sue for pardon, set the governor-general at 
defiance, and denied his right, with or without the concurrence of 
the sovereign council, to try or to pass judgment upon him. 

This difficulty, grave enough before, became yet more compli- 
cated, during the winter, through the part taken in it by some 
^minarists of St. Sulpitius of Montreal; one of whom, the Abb^ 
-de Salignac-F^nelon, was parish priest {duri) of that city. This 
ecclesiastic, in hib Easter-day sermon next spring, severely blamed 
the conduct of the governor-general, which he denounced as vio- 
lent and tyrannical. Not satisfied with thus delivering himself of 
lus diflsatisfactioth in spoken words, he drew up a remonstrance hi 
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writing against the count, and passed it round the city for signa- 
tures, in view of sending it to the king. This proceeding was 
treated as a spjBcies of l^se-majest^, by the governor-general and 
council. The abb^ was cited before the latter as an accused party ; 
and several other ecclesiastics were summoned, at the same time, to 
bear evidence against him. 

After several times making default, they did compear, but only 
to decline the councirs lawful jurisdiction over clerics. They 
asserted, that, whether as accused or witnesses, they could be cited 
only before the tribunal of their bishop. The abb^ F^nelon de- 
ported himself most arrogantly upon the occasion : claiming the 
right, possessed by ecclesiastics in old France, of speaking, seated 
and covered, in presence of a secular council ; then, adding act to 
word, he stalked up tx) the council-board, and put on his hat in a 
defiant manner, as if to brave the^count himself, in his presid- 
ential chair. The latter, after remarking upon this impropriety, 
caused an usher to lead F^nelon into an anti-chamber, there to 
remain until it could be debated, in council, what next was to be 
done. It was soon decided, unanimously, that such unceremonial 
pretensions were unsustainable ; and this the rather, that the abb4 
stood, not as equal or superior before the members of council, but as 
a culprit. Being brought into the council-room, and refusing to 
apologize, or answer further interrogations, he was forthwith put 
under arrest. 

Perrot still persisted with equal obstinacy, though on differing 
grounds, in denying the right of the governor-general to arrest or the 
council to try him. The first of his pleas in bar was reasonable 
enough ; others were plausible at least, and had due influence, at a 
later time, in bringing about an alteration of the law or usages of 
accusation and arrest. He urged, for instance, that being accused 
directly by the governor-general, who was his personal enemy, he 
must decline to trust his cause in the hands cf a body presided 
by that enemy as judge ; that several of the councillors had an 
interest in superseding him (Perrot), the party now replacine: him 
in Montreal being a near relation of theirs, which sufficiently ex- 
plained (he insinuated) their violent hostility to one who had 
done them no wrong. For these (and probably other) reasons, he 
challenged the competency of the govemor-general by name, and 
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all the other connoillors indicated above, to try or to condemn him ; 
finally, he appealed, in advance, against any judgment they might 
pass against him, to the royal council of state. 

The abb^ E^nelon adopted a similar line of defence ; and thus 
made common cause with Perrot, to whom clerical influence, now 
become general in his favour, was of great utility. The members 
of council, challenged as unfit, to try the cause, expressed a wish 
to be excused from attending. The governor-general justified his 
own presence, so strongly excepted against, by declaring that he 
was no more interested in the process than the king himself^ whose 
representative he was. 

The presidency of the council now raised many disputes. M. 
Duchesneau was charged, by his official instructions, to preside ; and 
when absent, the oldest councillor was to xeplace him pro tern. 
Amidst the confusion then signing in the council, — which the 
perplexed minutes of the council, still extant, plainly show, — the 
governor and the intendant were requested to take neither of them 
the title of president, till the king could be referred to. This 
renunciation De Frontenac peremptorily refused to make. 

Discord increasing, the count set about intimidating Uiose coun- 
cillors who had become unconformable to his views. Messrs. d' Au- 
teuil, de ViUeray, and de Tilly, received orders to retire to their 
country-houses. These intemperate acts of l^he count drew upon 
him the censure of Colbert. It was his unfounded pretensions, the 
minister wrote, which caused the troubles of the preceding year, 
with respect to church ceremonials ; and the existing public discon- 
tent was mainly due, the minister alleged, to the abuse of his author- 
ity by exiling the procurator-general and two other councillors. The 
king, he added, was astounded at what had happened; for no 
governor in France would have insisted on filling the double 
functions of both the governorship and the presidency of the coun- 
cil at once. 

The number of the members of council being now reduced 
below the quorum needed to form a court, it was necessary to 
nominate others, if the cause were to be proceeded with; and 
after several sittings, the remanent members, who were glad to 
avail themselves of any fair occasion to be rid of the business, 
recognised the legality of the causes of recusation, and voted that 
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the notes of the process, so &J* as it had gone, should be referred 
to the king, with a request that his Majesty would decide whether 
the presidency of council of right belonged to the governor- 
general. 

The year following Louis included a response, as to the latter 
moot point, in a declaration which regulated the riglits of prece- 
dency. In terms of that royal missive, the first and second plaxses 
in council were reserved for the governor-general and bishop ; to 
the intendant belonged the third place, and along therewith the 
presidency, — ^which, in fact, the latter had already begun to fill 
without contestation, taking care, however, not to assume the title 
of president, in order to give no umbrage to the count. From 
this time M. de Laval, who long had discontinued attendance, 
began to resume his seat at the council-board ; for, whenever dis- 
sension arose between him and the count, his policy was to reclaim 
thereby the right of substitution, by sending, in his place, on 
occasion, some trusty and vigilant ecclesiastic. 

As for M. Perrot and the abb^ F^nelon, the governor-general 
sent them, under duress, to France. Upon their arrival at Paris, 
the former was imprisoned in the Bastile, by way of example, and 
to vindicate the authority of the king, defied in the person of his 
deputy ; while the abb^ was inhibited from ever visiting Canada. 
Perrot, notwithstanding, soon regained the royal favour; for it 
was not long before he obtained permission to return, Louis send- 
ing on this billet to the count, in his behalf: " Perrot will wait 
on you ; he will make his excuses to you ; which done, you are 
to treat him according to the powers which I have accorded him." 
Perrot was a nephew of Talon, one of the first valets-de-chambre 
of the king, — a circumstance which accounts for the pardon he so 
readily obtained. 

Scarcely had matters been arranged as we have just seen, when 
troubles of a yet more serious nature arose ; which ended in the 
recal of M. de Frontenac and the intendant, as will presently ap- 
pear. A spirit of quarrelsomeness, unforbearance, and rancour 
now seemed to possess every high functionary in the colony.* In 

* The usual and also the natural result of a forced conciliation of clash- 
ing interests and pretensions, by the strong hand of authority. — B. 
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1680, the cholerio Perrot, once more engaged in the peltry traffie, 
dealt a fur dealer who offended him a blow. He was oited to 
answer for this outrage before the governor and intendant, who 
reported the affair to the king. His Majesty replied personally to 
De Frontenae : " Cease to vex yourself with those miserable 
troubles, which you have yourself too easily allowed to gather about 
your administration. Estimate the nature of the high functions 
which I have put in your charge, and think not lightly of the 
credit you enjoy by representing my person ; an honour which, of 
itself, should lift you far above petty considerations, and ought to 
enable you to bear with complacency many little oppositions from 
parties entirely obedient, in more important respects, to your will* 
The great point of general subjection once established, as it is, with 
you, it is befitting to rule with moderation, and learn to wink at 
shortcomings of small consequence, in order to attain to that result 
which ought to be your chief, nay, your only aim : namely, the aug^ 
mentation of the strength and of the general well-being of the colony; 
the attractions of which to immigrants are chiefly dependent on 
the protection and the kind treatment its present inhabitants may 
report that they receive at your hands. You must be aware that 
these maxims of government differ greatly from those you have 
followed lately, while driving away some of the chief inhabitants, 
and constraining many others, from personal discontent at govern- 
mental acts, to return to France. It is indispensable that no 
undue preference or passionate dislike should be manifested for or 
against any one.'' 

These severe reprimands, addressed to the governor-general by 
the king, — evidently pointing at the dissensions between him, ih& 
council, the clergy, the intendant, and private individuals, — had 
very little effect upon his conduct. The liquor traffic, which all 
now exercised who thought fit, was a subject ever agitated, more 
or less, so long as the administration of M. de Courcelles lasted. 
The latter, and M. Talon, were not opposed to it, if limited to 
supplying the colonists only ; and that intendant had even obtained 
a letter from the minister which sanctioned the trade to that extent. 
But the bishop had never abated one jot of his opposition to it 
in any shape ; and discontinued not to denounce it in his pastoral 
charges (mandements)^ or ceased issuing his threatened excommuni- 
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cations against those who continued to deal in ardent spirits ; oocfi- 
sionally making complaints, also, to the count of the qualified coun- 
tenance the dealers received from the civil authorities. Lattwljr, 
M. Duchesneau, becoming more embroiled with the count, sus- 
tained the representations of the bishop and clergy on the subject. 

The count, who had got the start of Laval in representations 
at head-quarters, intimated that the bishop's complaints were ill- 
founded ; that the liquor traffic, kept within due bounds, was ne- 
cessary as a means of attaching the aborigines to French interests : 
finally, that the horror the ecclesiastics expressed against it was a 
not always genuine, ^' and was a mere pretext with some, to be 
used as a handle to persecute those who opposed their ow9 domi- 
nation, in order to drive the latter from office." This allusion 
referred to governors already recalled, and to the count's own posi- 
tion, which he judged to be in jeopardy through priestly influences. 
Colbert, utterly tired at last of the mutual accusations and recrir 
minations of the parties, lay and clerical, on the subject, concluded 
to settle the footing upon which it should be put, by direct 
authority of the king. 

As a preliminary step, he directed M. de Frontenac to cause 
twenty of the chief colonists to meet and give him their opiniom 
on the liquor traffic, its particular tendencies, and its effects on the 
general well-being of the country. Accordingly the assembly was 
holden ; and the parties convoked having expressed opinions fa- 
vorable to the traffic, as it then existed, a report to that effect was 
drawn up, and transmitted to Paris. M. de Laval, who had set 
his heart upon abolishing the liquor traffic, went to France for tha > 
purpose, in 1678, being in hopes of arresting any legislation which 
might be founded upon the reports sanctioning the sale of spirits. 
According to Charievoix, the king referred the matter to the 
archbishop of Paris and P^e Lachaise, to pass a definitive judg- 
ment thereupon. He says these referees, after a conference with the 
bishop of Quebec, declared that the sale of brandy ought to be 
prohibited, under severe penalties, among the native tribes ; and 
that an ordinance to that effect was promulgated. But if we may 
trust the author of " Memoirs of M. de Laval," the court, desirous of 
terminating the struggle between the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities of Canada, gave the bishop a very cold reception : the same 
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auth(»r asserting, in addition, that the bishop, after two years^ 
solioitaiions, was obliged to return without having sped in his 
errand. The fact seems to be, that Laval had a part of his de- 
mand complied with, and that such an inhibition as Charlevoix 
speaks of really was issued. But a compromise of this kind would 
be r^arded by the bishop and his partisans as a defeat rather 
than as a triumph. Add to all this, that the king, with his aoous- 
tomed finesse, observing that the bishop set up independent pre- 
tensions trenching on the royal prerogative, in the year 1677 
charged Duohesneau to cause the bishop's attendances at sittings 
of council to be made as unwelcome as possible, in view of causing 
them to be quite discontinued. " But in carrying out his Mar 
jesty's wishes," intimated the minister, " you are to manage this 
matter with secrecy and reservedly ; above all, let no one know 
that I have written to you on this subject at all.'* * Nevertheless, 
the bishop had his suspicions that some such occult opposition to 
him, authorised but not acknowledged by the court, was in opera- 
tion. 

The result of all was, that the governor-general became more 
than ever alienated in spirit from the intendant. The latter, as 
we have seen, upheld the sentiments of the bishop in the vexed 
question of the liquor traffic : and he wrote to Paris, besides, that 
the country was in a deplorable state ; that unceasing intrigues 
kept up a constant agitation in it ; that every artifice was employ- 
ed to prevent the complaints of the people firom reaching France ; 
also that the governor-general trafficked in peltries, which he sold 
to the English, despite the royal ordinances forbidding traffic with 
aliens. The intendant farther accused, by name, Messrs. Perrot^ 
La Salle, Du Luth, Boisseau, and others, as being implicated in 
acts he thus denounced. M. de Frontenae, who suspected what 
was going on, treated the intendant yet more haughtily than 
before, — his accustomed mode of overtly setting his enemies at de- 
fiance. Upon one occasion, in open council, the count rated him 
as an audacious man {un tSmiraire)^ who ought to be arrested. 
Notwithstanding repeated monitions from court, the dbsensions 
between the twain rose to such a pitch, that it became needfu^ 
to recal both, in 1682. 



* Docament in M. Ferland's collection of papers. 
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The governor lofb the colony at a time when his presence would 
have been especially useful to it. A conflagration, on the 5th of 
August that year, reduced most of Quebec to ashes, put a stop 
to trade, and occasioned immense loss to the country. Worse 
still, at that moment a new war with the Iroquois was imminent. 
Day by day, the contact of English colonisation was becoming 
more and more close with the French outlying posts and seats of 
traffic. Colonel Dongan * was unceasing in his cflbrts to attach 
the Iroquois to English interests, and means were not wanting 
to enable him to attain this end. Thus the increase of the trade 
of the English colonists enabled them to sell their merchandise at 
lower rates than the Canadian traders ; while, on the other hand, 
the former paid the Indians more than double prices for their 
peltries. With such a discrepancy, both ways, to the disadvan- 
tage of the French, it was plain that the traffic of the latter with 
the Five Nations must of necessity soon bo annihilated. 

Besides those commercial advantages, which the English were 
not slow in turning to account in trafficking with the aborigines, an 
untoward scuffle between one or more of the French parties at 
Michilimakinac and savages in the vicinity, in which some of the 
former wore killed, followed up by reprisals against the latter, had 
detached almost all the tribes of that region from our /3ause. At 
such a crisis of affairs, skilful management was needful, not only 
to preserve trading relations with the various tribes, but even to 
avoid a total rupture with several of them. Frontenac was con- 
stantly careful to maintain unbroken colonial alliances with the na- 
tives, which was chiefly effected by sending presents to their head 
men : but after his departure, the same precautions not being 
taken, troubles soon ran to an alarming height, especially with the 
Iroquois ; and every thing among the five cantons bore the aspect 
of open hostility to the French. Courted by the people of both 
colonics, New York and Canada, these barbarians, naturally proud 
and ambitious, became unwontodly insolent and exacting. Fur- 
thermore, the New Yorkers plied them with flattery, sounding 

* Colonel Thomas Dongan was named governor of the provinoe of 
New York in 1G82. His administration became memorable as the era of 
the commencement of representative government in that colony.— B. 
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their praises as the conquerors of all the other tribes, and promising 
the chief men the support of England in their warrings. The recent 
conferences the departed governor-general had invited with envoys 
of the five nations, also the Hurons, the Kikapous, and the Mi§;mis, 
had no satisfactory result. He therefore left the country at a time 
when a continuation of such conciliatory polity as his was mo6t 
needed ; for shortly thereafter, breathings of war against the French 
arrived, not merely &om the southern frontier lines, but also from 
most r^ions of the west. In a word, it seemed as if the alliances 
formed with the aborigines, as important for the progress as or the 
security of Canada, were about to be renounced in all quarters 
simultaneously. 

In this year of evil augury, M. de Frontenac set sail for France. 
His departure was a triumph for the Laval party, but it was 
destined to be the last. The recal of three governors, almost 
successively, sufficiently manifested the power and the pretensions 
of the bishop. The reign of the first two of those chiefs lasted 
in all but four years. That the count*s sway lasted ten years, was 
due, not so much to his great talents, as to the overcoming credit he 
enjoyed at court throughout all that space of time. He was a 
relative of Madame de Maintenon ; who was then engaged in edu- 
cating the illegitimate children Louis had through his connexion 
with Madatne de Montespan. The countess de Frontenac, who 
never set foot in Canada, passed for being one of the greatest or- 
naments of high life in Paris, in right of her beauty and graces. 
She was on an intimate footing with De Maintenon, — just begin- 
ning to exert an influence at court, which ultimately became 
supreme. Madame de Frontenac also frequented the distinguish- 
ed circle which Madame de S^vign^ drew around herself. These 
connexions proved eminently useful to the count ; for it was as 
much to the influence of his wife that he owed his re-appointment 
to the viceroyalty of New France in 1689, as to that of his fa- 
mily, which yet had always been especially faithful to the Bourbons. 
His intermediate successors showing few or no requisites equal to 
his for rightly governing and extending the power of so important a 
possession, it was ultimately determined that he should resume 
his functions, and be better sustained than before, in resisting 
all undue ecclesiastical pretensions. — But before entering upon the 
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annals of the second Frontenac administration, we shall retrace 
our steps somewhat, to resume the account, suspended for a time, 
of some important explorations, entered upon by the French of 
those days, of the interior r^onsof the North American continent. 
These illustrious labours of devoted men had been continued, and 
taken a wide extension, during the whole time of the first Fron- 
tenac viceroyalty ; and, in imitation of M. Talon, the count had 
encouraged the explorers to the utmost of his power. He espe- 
cially patronised La Sale, whose bold and enterprising spirit he 
greatly admired. To M. de Frontenac was due also the foundation, 
oti a stable basis, of the factory and stronghold of Cataracoui, 
already adverted to. 

Unfortunately those brilliant explorations, while they were the 
means of putting our French ancestors in possession, real or no- 
minal, of a vast tract of country, and bringing the colonists 
into close relation with the aborigines ; these great extensions of 
the limits of New France, we say, of necessity broadened the surface 
already constantly exposed to the hazards and the mischances of 
hostilities, active or passive, with the conterminous colonists of 
alien races. 



CHAPTER II. 

DISCOVERY OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 

1673. 

Explorations) by the French, of the interior of North America. — Travel- 
lers and Missionaries. — The Jesuits, their activity and courage. — 
Travels in a northern direction : Pere De Quen discovers lake St. 
Jean (Sagaenay), 1647; St.-Simon et La Couture penetrate, by 
this route, to Hudson's Bay (1672). — Travels eastward and west- 
ward : Pere Druillettes passes from the St. Lawrence to the sea, by 
the rivers Chaudidre and Kennebec. — Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michi- 
gan visited in succession. — Two young traders, in 1659, reach the 
head of lake Superior : the Sioux and other tribes. — Apostolic ex- 
cursions of Peres Raimbault, Jogues, and Mesnard. — Peres Allouez 
and Dablon penetrate to the Mississippi valley, and obtain informa- 
tion from the natives regarding the great river. — Peres Marquette and 
Joliet, upon this report, search for and discover the Mississippi, and 
descend it to its confluence with the Arkansas river. — ^La Sale pro- 
poses to take up from that point and follow the course of the Mis- 
sissippi to the sea ; — ^but first he builds a vessel at Niagara ; con- 
structs the fort of the Mi^mis ; also that of CrevecoBur, on the 
Illinois river. — ^Pere Hennepin ascends the Mississippi to Sault St. 
Antoine, and is taken by the Sioux. — Great obstacles met and sur- 
mounted by La Sale, who finally traces the whole course of the 
Mississippi ; he gives the name of Louisiana to its valley and neigh- 
bouring regions. — ^He sails to France and gives an acsoont of his 
proceedings to the king, who receives him graciously. 

Were we to express, in the briefest of terms, the motives which 
induced the leading European races of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies who came to the Americas, we should say that the Spaniards 
went thither in quest of gold, the English for the sake of enjoying 
civil and religious freedom, the French in view of propagating the 
gospel among the aborigines. Accordingly we find, fi*om the be- 
ginning, in the annals of New France, religious interests overlying 
all others. The members of the " Society of Jesus," becoming 
discredited among the nations of Europe for their subserviency to 
power — ^usually exalting the rights of kings, but at all times inouloa- 
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ting submi^ion, both by kings and their subjects, to the Eoman 
Pontiffs — individual Jesuits, we say, whatever may have been their 
demerits as members of the con&aternity in Europe or in South 
America, did much to redeem these by their apostolic labours in 
the wilderness of the northern continent ; cheer^Uy encountering, 
as they did, every form of suffering, braving the cruelest tortures, 
and even welcoming death as the expected seal of their martyrdom 
for the cause of Christ, and for the advancement of civilization 
among barbarous nations. 

From Quebec as a centre-point, the missionary lines of the Je- 
suit fathers radiated in all directions throi]^h every region inha- 
bited by our savages, from the Laurentian valley to the Hudson's 
Bay territory, along the great lake countries, and down the valley 
of the Mississippi. Scantily equipped, as it seemed to the worldly 
eye, with a breviary around the neck and a crucifix in hand, the 
missionary set forth, and became a pioneer for the most adventurous 
secular explorers of the desert. To such our forefathers owed 
their best earliest knowledge of vast r^ons, to whose savage inha- 
bitants they imparted the glad tidings of the gospel ; and smoothed 
the way for native alliances with their compatriots of the laity, 
of the greatest after import to the colony. 

The Society of Jesus, or confraternity of Jesuits, was founded 
at the epoch of the Reformation ; in the double view : first, of 
building up a living dyke against the disorderly tide rushing onward 
and threatening to overwhelm the established landmarks of autho- 
rity, spiritual and temporal ; secondly, of giving a great extension 
to religious proselytism, especially in the r^ons of Heathendom, 
near and remote. The rules of the Society permitted the admis- 
sion of no candidates but those supposed to be endowed with great 
moral energy ; of natures willing to submit implicitly to the will 
of the spiritual " powers that be,'* whether the general of the 
order, the reigning pope, or their own immediate superiors. They 
were sworn, above all, to devote themselves, body and soul, to the 
cause of catholicity ; of which they were recognised for the especial 
defenders against all heretical assailants. 

Yet the absolute obedience pledged by them, upon every occa- 
sion and under all circumstances, to an alien domination, caused 
the order to be distrusted, and finally suppressed in most catholic 
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states. Meantime, devoted to the duties of the academy, the pulpit^ 
and the confessional— with such potent instruments, moral and re- 
ligious, as these, they were enabled to make a strong and constant 
impression on the general spirit of the communities they dweh 
among. Within the first century after their foundation, they had 
organised the best schools known to Europe. Their educational 
manuals became models for all others of that time, and their me- 
rit is recognised by partial imitations even yet. Isolated from the 
working-day world, the 6lite of the Jesuits formed, in every sove- 
reignty of Europe, a species of intellectual republic, submitted 
to the severest self-imposed discipline ; one whose every pass-word, 
authoritatively issued, found an obedient response in all r^ons 
of the world. Jesuitic influence soon extended to the most potent 
and most learned of the civilized earth, as well as to the lowly 
and the ignorant ; while overstepping the bounds of Christendom, 
troops of Jesuit fathers, inspired by spiritual heroism, penetrated 
to the extremities of the globe, to convert Pagans and infidels, — 
not as did the crusaders, by fire and sword, but rather, like the 
Saviour and his apostles, by the more genial means of reasoning 
and persuasion. They bore aloft, in the sight of admiring multi- 
tudes of their uncivilized fellow-men, the Crucifix, that symbol ef 
human redemption, from the shores of Japan to the fturthest eapes 
of America, from the frozen regions of Iceland to the remotest 
isles of Oceania. 

Such devotedness, at once heroic and humble, could not but con- 
found worldly philosophy, while it has gained for the members of 
the order the admiration of many protestants. Thus we have 
the candid testimony of Bancroft, the able histonan of the English 
plantations in this continent that '^ The annals of missionary labours 
are inseparably connected with the origin of all the establishments 
of French America. Not a cape was doubled, nor a stream dis- 
covered, that a Jesuit did not show the way."* 

* It maj be conyenient to mention here, for memory's sake, that the 
Jesuits were founded, in 1534, by Ignatius of Loyola, a Spanish layman, 
born in 1491 ; that he, taking holy orders, was elected their first general 
by the enrolled members in 1541. The society, baring been fully recog- 
nized, as a religious confraternity, by pope Paul IV during the previous 
year, Henry II gave the Jesuits ingress to France in 1651 ; and soon after- 
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On the other hand, there were instances where secular explorers, 
seeking to illustrate their names by great discoveries, or to enrich 
themselves by traffic, opened a way for the after labours of the 
missionary. The most celebrated of such were Champlain, Ni- 
oolet, Perrot, Joliet, La Sale, and La Verendrye. 

We have seen that the first-named and also greatest of these dis- 
coverers, brought to the knowledge of his contemporaries, lakes 
Champlain, Ontario, and Nipissing (to the north of Lake Huron) ; 
he also visited a great part of the Ottawa. While he was extending 
geographical knowledge in the west, P^re Dolbeau, then on a 
mission to the Montagnais Indians of Tadoussac, was making ex- 
cursions of observation among the picturesque highlands of the 
^aguenay valley ; he also visited the Betsiamites and other wander- 
ing tribes of r^ons lying north from the St. Lawrence. In 1647, 
lake St. Jean, through which the Saguenay flows, was discovered 
by Pdre de Quen. In 1651, the French attained a point ftilly 
half way overland to Hudson's Bay ; their final aim being to pene- 
trate to a shore of the North Sea, the aborigines thereabouts hav- 
ing asked that a missionary should be sent to them. 

In 1661, governor d'Argenson charged M. la Valli^re, a Nor- 
man of rank, Denis Guyon, Despr^s-Couture, Fran9ois Pelletier, 
and P^res Druillettes and Dablon, to journey overland to Hudson's 
Bay, taking natives for their guides. The party started from 

wards they had the chief charge of the scholastic instruction of French 
youth. They were banished from France in 1596, but restored in 1603. 
They remained in great credit, with successive rulers of France, till the 
year 1764, when they were banished. Soon partially recalled, they were 
finally excluded from France in 1767. A brief of Clement XIV, dated July 
21, 1773, suppressed the society, nominally at least, in every part of Chris- 
tendom. But by a brief of Pius VII, dated 25th April, 1801, the society was 
re-organized once more. This re-constitution,however,did not find accept- 
ance in all catholic countries : in France, especially, it was ill looked on 
consequently, when the body overspread the new French Empire in 1804-5, 
they took the name of " Society of Fathers of the Faith," but, soon after 
the second Bourbon Restoration, viz. in 1816, they virtually resumed their 
original name, in the collective appellation " Society of the Faith of 
Jesus." After the Revolution of 1830, even this name had to be disowned 
to the French public, and has undergone' variations since, into the his- 
tory of which we do not enter.— Dic/ionniure des Datetf and other -aa- 
thorities. — B. 
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Quebec in May that year, first ascended the Saguenay, despite 
its rapids, and, attaining to lake St. Jean, they entered a tributary 
river, which, ascending, they reached lake Nekouban ; but went 
no further for the time. The reason was, that the native guides, 
who had thitherto stuck to the party, learning that the Iroquois had 
inspired the upper Saguenay tribes with dread, pretended that they 
(the guides) no longer knew the road ; and even the French adven- 
turers, dreading to meet any of those redoubtable savages on the 
rugged way, werenot sorry to call a halt, and to return by the same 
route they came. 

The search for a north-west passage to India had been the means 
of discovering Hudson's Bay. Cabot led the way in that quest, 
and he discovered Labrador. Alphonse de Xaintonge, the naviga- 
tor who accompanied Roberval to Canada, followed in the traces 
of Cabot. Sir Martin Frobisher came next. Another English ad- 
venturer, captain John. Davis, reached the entry of Baffin's Bay. 
At length Henry Hudson, a skilful mariner employed by an English 
company, profiting from the experience of his predecessors, in mid 
summer 1610 penetrated the landlocked sea which still bears his 
name, and coasted much of its solitary shores. It was on his re- 
turn, through the straits, that the major number of his mutinous 
crew put their captain and eight of his staunchest followers into a 
boat, which was never afterwards heard of. Finally, Jean Bourdon, 
in a vessel of 30 tons burden only, sailed to the fiu*ther end of the 
bay in 1656, to traffic with the people near its seaboard. 

In 1671, governor d'Avaugour, and his intendant Talon, 
equipped a second expedition^ to seek a way to Hudson's bay by the 
Saguenay river. The names of its leaders were St. Simon and 
La Couture ; P^re Charles Albanel, too, was of the party, which left 
Quebec on the 6th of August, 1671, but did not reach its des- 
tination till June 28, 1672. It proved a r^on of desolation ; of 
which they took ceremonial possession, in name of the king, in 
token of which they buried a plate of brass, graven with the royal 
armorials. 

As the territory around the entry of the Saguenay was the 
seat of a considerable traffic in peltry, it had long been wished to 
open up relations with the tribes of its upper wilderness, as also 
with the tribes nearer to the bay. Here, then, was a step gained. 
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which might lead to the realisation of that wish. But the English, 
as we shall see by and by, led by two huguenot exiles, were the 
first to profit by these explorations made at French cost, or by the 
relations already formed with the natives to found trading establish- 
ments in the Hudson's bay territories. The huguenot guides, 
however, played a double part afterwards, between French and 
English employers of their services. 

In regions south of the St. Lawrence, P^re Druillettes was 
the first European who passed overland from that river to the 
eastern Atlantic seaboard, ascending the Chaudi^re and descend- 
ing the Kennebec in 1646. He was the first missionary among 
the Abenaquis, who held him in high esteem. He did good ser- 
vice to the colony by preserving for it the amity of that brave na- 
tion, the only one which the Iroquois were slow to attack. 

In another direction, the traffickers and missionaries, constantly 
moving onward, toward the sources of the St. Lawrence, had 
reached the upper extremity of Lake Huron. Pdres Br^beuf, 
Daniel, Lalemant, Jogues, and Raimbault, founded in the regions 
around its waters the Christianised settlements (villages) of St. 
Joseph, St. Michel, St. Ignace, Sainte-Marie, &c. The last-named, 
seated at the point where Lake Huron communicates with lake 
Erie, was long the central point of the north-western missions. 
In 1639, Jean Nicholet, following the course of a river flowing 
out of Lake Michigan at Green Bay, was led within three days' 
navigation of " the great water," such was the distinctive name 
the aborigines gave to the Mississippi.* In 1671, the relics 
of the Huron tribes, tired of wandering from forest to forest, 
settled down in Michilimackinac, at the end of Lake Superior, 
under the care of P^re Marquette ; who thus became the earliest 
founder of a European settlement in Michigan. The natives of 
the vicinity were of the Algonquin race ; but the French called 
them Sauteurs, from their being near to Sault Sainte-Marie. 

Between the years 1635-1647, these countries were visited by 
eighteen Jesuit missionaries, besides several laics attached to their 
ministry. Direct communication with the region was then little 
attempted, the hostile feeling of the Iroquois making the navi- 

* Pere Vimont, superior of the Jesaits ; RekUionj i^c, A. d. 1639-1643. 

Vol. I. — ^T 
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gation of lake Ontario perilous to adventurers ; and obliging them 
to pass to and from the western mission field by the valley of the 
Ottawa. The Neuters' territory, visited by Champlain, and the 
southern lakeboard of Erie beyond Buffalo, being as yet almost 
unknown, about 1640 it was resolved to send thither P^res 
Chaumont and Br^uf, whose exploration thus completed the 
first survey of the Laurentian basin, from the ocean to the farthest 
nook of Lake Superior. 

Two Jesuits, Charles Raimbault and Isaac Jogues, sent towards 
that fresh-water sea, after a navigation of seventeen days, and 
losing their way in the archipelago of Lake Huron, reached the 
Sault Sainte-Marie ; and there found assembled about 2000 sava- 
ges, who received them with signs of great good-will. Far as 
French adventurers had advanced, the limits of the continent 
seemed to be never the nearer ; for they learned, at Sault Sainte- 
Marie, the names, still, of a great number of nations, located 
beyond to the west and south, whose existence they had never heard 
of before. Among them were said to be warlike tribes, yet living 
by culture of the soil, but whose race and language were unknown. 
'^ Thus it was," says an American author, " that the religious seal 
of the French had transported the Cross to the banks of Sault 
Sainte-Marie and the confines of Lake Superior ; whence it over- 
shadowed already the territory of the Sioux in Mississippi valley, five 
years before Elliot, the famous missionary of New England, had 
addressed a word to the savages located within six miles of Boston 
harbour." 

It may fairly be said that the hold Canada had upon the abori- 
gines, far and near, was due to the relations our people owed to the 
missionaries and fur traders. Both were to be met witih, at in- 
tervals, everywhere ; on the shores of Hudson's Bay, on the margin 
of the Laurentian Gulf, at the forest outskirts of Lake Superior j 
and in all places wheresoever found, they tended to give a high, or, 
yet better, a favourable idea of France and her people. The savages 
admired the hardihood of individual Frenchmen, who trusted 
themselves in all confidence amid entire populations of natives, 
not always of friendly dispositions ; and, even passing beyond, 
visited wildernesses reputed to be full of ferocious men and wild 
beasts, and consequently shunned by themselves. It seined to 
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these naturally superstitious people, that the Europeans bore a 
charmed life. Their superiority in the art of war, and their 
knowledge, of which the natives made an exaggerating estimate, 
made most of the tribes anxious to enter into alliances with the 
colonists ; who, on their part, found such of the natives as most 
dreaded the Iroquois, valuable auxiliaries against these intractable 
barbarians. 

In 1659, two young traders,* led on by personal curiosity and 
a spirit of adventure, joined some roving bands of Algonquins, 
and coasted with them the shores of lake Superior, upon which 
they passed the succeeding winter. Here they first learned the 
existence of the Sioux race, of whom thitherto little was known 
even by their compatriots of the nearer 'wilds. Our two young 
Frenchmen determined to visit the Sioux in their own country. 
On the way, they met with broken and dispirited bands of sava- 
ges, the survivors of nations vanquished and dispersed by the Iro- 
quois. The Sioux, among whom they at length arrived, appeared 
to them, on the contrary, to be a potent race, yet of gentler man- 
ners than the people of the eastern tribes. They ascertained that 
there were forty populous hordes of the Sioux, the people in 
which exercised no such cruelties on prisoners as other native races 
gloried in ; that they had a pretty distinct belief in a Supreme 
Being ; but that their religious notions, in other particulars, were 
akin to those of the nomade races of Asia. 

The two intrepid adventurers returned to Quebec, in 1660, es- 
corted by sixty Algonquin canoes, laden with fiirs. They confirm- 
ed the report of two other Frenchmen who visited lake Michigan 
four years previously, as to the multitudinous tribes wandering 
about those r^ions ; among others the Kristinots, whose wigwams 
it was averred, might be found in high latitudes, even as far as the 
polar seas. 

It was during the same year that P^re Mesnard set out, along 
with some Algonquins, to preach the Gospel to the Ottawas and 
other tribes located near the shores of Lake Superior. He re- 
mained eight months in a bay which he named after Sainte-Th^r^se 
(perhaps that of Kiwina), on the southern side of the lake, where- 

* Relationif 4rc., A. D. 1660. 
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his only food was acorns (or other mast) and pounded bark. At 
an invitation from the Hurons, he left this inhospitable place for 
the bay of Chagouimigong (bay of St. Esprit) at the western end 
of Lake Huron ; a country poor in game, but remote, and for 
both reasons free from the Hurons, implacable enemies the Iro- 
quois. One day, while his travelling comrade was busy about thdr 
canoe, Pdre Mesnard went into the woods, but returned not again 
and was never more seen. This venerable missionary had a great 
reputation for sanctity among the savages, whose rude natures 
had been almost softened to meekness by his virtuous example, 
and by the unction of his evangelical discourses. Some years after- 
wards, his breviary and cassock {soutane) were found among the 
Sioux, who paid them a kind of worship, as saintly relics. The 
savages, we may mention here, had a great respect (probably not 
unmingled with fear) for books, which they looked upon as imbued 
with spiritual life. Four or five years after the murder of P^res 
Br^beuf and Garnier by the Iroquois, a missionary among them 
found a Testament and a prayer-book, that had belonged to these 
martyrs, and which were preserved with care as things sacred. 

Even in those days, the traders and missionaries knew that 
North America was separated from the old world by a sea. The 
" Relations of the Jesuits" of 1659-1660 contain these words : '^ To- 
wards the east, the south, the west, and the north, this continent 
being surrounded with water, must be disjoined from Greenland 
by a narrow space (trajet), a good portion of which has been dis- 
covered ; and all that is wanted is to penetrate a few degrees far- 
ther, in order to reach the Japanese seas." 

P^re AUouez set out for Lake Superior in 1665. He coasted 
the heaps of sand which wind and water have raised along its 
shores, and rounded a bend of twelve miles, the base of a cape 
300 feet in height, forming the western end of the Laurentides. 
In this region, the waters of the lake rubbing out by their constant 
attrition the softer fi*om the hard materials in composite rocks, 
have produced the most striking forms in some heights rising from 
the borders of the lake. P^re AUouez must have seen and ad- 
mired these fantastic works of nature, many of them resembling 
ruined piles of art, to which after travellers assigned the name 
of Portail and Eocher's Point. He reached Chagouiamigong in 
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due course, where he fouod a considerable village of Chippeways, 
which the Jesuits named Outchiboueo. He there erected a chapel 
and preached in Algonquin to a dozen or more tribes, who un- 
derstood that language. His reputation spread far. Men of many 
tribes of the regions around came to see the white man : Pou- 
touatamis, from the depths of Michigan; Outagamis and SaikSjfrom 
territories intermediate to Lake Michigan and the Mississippi ; 
the Kristinoles (Creek Indians), from the marshy north ; the Illi- 
nois, from the prairies, then uncultivated, now covered with crops ; 
and lastly, the Sioux. All these men of many races admired the 
eloquence of the zealous missionary, and gave him information as to 
the numbers, power, and the situation of their several countries. 
The Sioux, armed with bows and arrows, told him that they roofed 
their huts with deer-skins, and that they occupied vast prairies on 
the margin of a great river they called the Mississippi. During his 
sojourn in that country, AUouez, who made a voyage of more than 
2000 leagues, penetrated to countries far north, where he met 
some of the Nipissings, whom their fear of the Iroquois had drive a 
into a snow-covered region. He strove to console those sufferers, 
who were then in a very wretched state. 

At this time, peace prevailing among the Indian tribes, the 
traders were able to extend their operations, and the missionaries 
to spread themselves abroad, in the fertile plains west of Lake 
Michigan. P^re Dablon, who laboured in that region, learnt 
also from the natives the existence of'* the great river," and he in- 
tended to set out, in hopes of reaching it, in 1669,* but his spiri- 
tual duties prevented him from quite realising his desire : yet he 
made, it seems, a near approach to the Mississippi, after all. 
Along with P^re Allouez, from 1670 to 1672, he reached the 
Wisconsin and Illinois territories, visiting on his route the tribes 
called Mascontins, the Kikapous, and the Outagamies, on the river 
Renard, which takes rise beside the upper Mississippi, and 
disembogues in Lake Michigan. The indefatigable missionary 
had even resolved to penetrate, at a future time, to the Polar Sea, 



* Relation of the Missions to the Oatadoiiaks daring the years 1665 and 
1670. 
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to assure himself of the posdbility, or not, of finding a passage 
that way to the sea of Japan.* 

The new impulsions which had been given to Canada by Col- 
bert and Talon, b^an to bear their fruits. Commerce revived, 
immigration increased, and the aborigines, dominated by the genius 
of civilization, feared and respected everywhere the power dt 
Frence. We have already reported what were the motives which 
prompted the government to send Perrot among the western tribes ; 
we have seen that this famous explorer was the first European 
who reached the end of Lake Michigan and the Mi^b country,and 
that deputies from all the native tribes of the regions irrigated by 
the head waters of the Mississippi, the sources of the Bed River 
and the St. Lawrence, responded to his call to meet him at the 
Sault Sainte Marie. From one discovery to another, as so many 
successive stages in a journey, the French attained a certainty 
Uiat ^' the great water " did exist, and they could, in advance, trace 
its probable course. It appeared oertain, from the recent search 
made for it in northerly and eastern directions, that its waters, so 
voluminous as the natives asserted, must at last find their sea-vent 
either in the bay of Mexico or in the Pacific Ocean. Talon, who 
took a strong interest in the subject, during his intendancy recom- 
mended Captain Poulet, a skilful mariner of Dieppe, to verify the 
passage from sea to sea, through the Straits of Magellan. He in- 
duced M. de Frontenac to send M. Joliet f into the r^on where 
the great stream, yet unseen, must take its rise ; and follow its 
course, if found, till its waters reached the sea. The person thus 
employed on a mission which interested every one at the time, was 
a man of talent, educated in the Jesuits' College of Quebec, proba- 
bly in view of entering the church ; but who had gone into the 
peltry trade. He had travelled much in the countries around 
Lake Superior, and gained great experience of the natives, espe- 
cially those of the Ottawa tribes. M. Joliet and P^re Marquette 
set out together, in the year 1673. The latter, who had lived 
among the Poutowatami Indians as a missionary, and gained 
their affections, was forewarned by them of the perils, they alleged, 

* Letters from Peres AUouez and Dablon. 

t OflBicial Memorial of M. de Frontenac, dated Nov. 14, 1674. 
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whick would beset his steps in so daring an enterprise, admonishing 
him and his companion, that the people of the farther countries 
would allow no stranger to pass through them ; that travellers were 
always pillaged at the least ; that the great river swarmed with mon- 
sters who devoured men,* and that the climate was so hot that 
human flesh could not endure it. 

Having progressed to the farthest horde (over the Fox river), 
where P^re Allouez was known, and the extremest point yet 
touched by any European, the adventurers found the people of 
the divers tribes living together in harmony ; viz., the Kikapous, 
Mascoutins, and Mi^is. They accorded the strangers a kind 
reception, and furnished guides to direct the party, which was 
composed of nine persons in all, — Joliet, Marquette, with five 
other whites, and two natives. On the 10th of June they set 
out, bearing two light canoes on their shoulders for crossing the 
narrow portage which separates the Fox river from that of Wis- 
consin, where the latter, after following a southerly takes a west- 
ern course. Here their Indian guides left them, fearing to go 
farther. Arrived at the lower Wisconsin, they embarked and 
glided down the stream, which led the travellers through a soli- 
tude ; the latter remarking, that the levels around them presented 
an unbroken expanse of luxuriant herbage, or forests of lofty 
trees. Their progress was slow, for it was not till 'the tenth day 
that they attained the confluence of the Wisconsin and Missis- 
sippi. But the goal was surely, if tardily, attained. They were 
now floating on the bosom of the " Father of Waters," a fact 
they at once felt assiured of, and fairly committed themselves 
to the course of the doubled current. This event constituted an 
epoch in American annals. " The two canoes," says Bancroft, 
" with sails outspread under a new sky, sped their way, impelled 
by favouring breezes, along the surface of the calm and majestic 
ocean tributary. At one time the French adventurers glided 
along sand-banks, the resting-places of innumerable aquatic birds ; 
at others they passed around wooded islands in mid-flood ; and 
otherwhiles, again, their course lay through the vast plains ci 

* There was some foundation for this report, as alligators abounded, at 
that time, in the lower waters of the river. — B. 
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Illinois and Iowa, covered witli magnificent woods, or dotted with 
clamps of bush scattered about limitless prairie lands/' 

It was not till the voyagers had descended sixty leagues of the 
great stream, that they discovered any signs of the presence of 
man ; but at length, observing on the right bank of the river a 
foot-track, they followed it for six miles, and arrived at a horde 
(bourgade), situated on a river called by the natives Mo'ingona; 
an appellation afterwards corrupted into " riviere des Moines." 
Seeing no one, the visitors hollowed lustily, and four old men 
answered the call, bearing in hand the calumet of peace. " We 
are Illinois," said the Indians : "you are our fellow-men ; we bid 
you welcome." They had never before seen any whites; but had 
heard mention of the French, and long wished to form an alli- 
ance with them against the Iroquois, whose hostile excursions 
extended even to their country. They were glad to hear from 
Joliet, that the colonists had lately chastised those whom no 
others could vanquish ; and feasted the visitors, to manifest their 
gratitude as well as respect. The chief of the tribe, with some 
hundreds of his warriors, escorted the party to their canoes ; and, 
as a mark of parting esteem, he presented a calumet, ornamented 
with feathers of various colours ; a safe-conduct this, held inviolable 
among the aborigines. 

The voyagers, again on their way, were forewarned of the 
confluence of the Missouri with the main stream, by the noise 
of its discharging waters. Forty leagues lower, they reached 
the influx of the Ohio, in the territory of the Chouanows. By 
d^ees the region they traversed changed its aspect. Instead of 
vast prairies, the voyagers only saw thick forests around them, 
inhabited by savages whose language was to them unknown. In 
quitting the southern line of the Ohio, they left the Algonquin 
family of aborigines behind, and had come upon a region of 
nomades, the Chickasaw nation being here denizens of the forest. 
The Dahcotas, or Sioux, frequented the riverain lands, in the 
southern r^ion watered by the great flood. Thus interpreters 
were needed by the natives, who wished, to parley from either 
bank of the Mississippi; each speaking one of two mother- 
tongues, both distinct from those of the Hurons and Algonquins, 
much of the latter being familiar to Joliet and others of the party. 
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Continuing their descent, the confluence of the Arkansas with 
the Mississippi was attained. The voyagers were now under the 
33rd parallel of north latitude, at a point of the river course 
reported to have been previously reached, from the opposite direc- 
tion, by the celebrated Spanish mariner, De Soto.* Here the 
Illinois chief's present stood the party in good stead; for on ex- 
hibiting his ornate calumet, they were treated with profuse kind- 
ness. Bread, made of maize, was offered by the chief of the 
horde located at the mouth of the Arkansas river. Hatchet- 
heads of steel, in use by the natives, gave intimation that they 
traded with Europeans, and that the Spanish settlements on the 
bay of Mexico were probably not far off. The waxing summer 
heats, too, gave natural corroboration to the same inferences. 
The party had now, in fact, attained to a region without a winter, 
unless as such be reckoned that part of its year known as ^^ the 
rainy season." 

It now became expedient to call a halt, for the stored provi- 
sions were beginning to fail, and chance supplies could not be 
depended upon in such a wilderness as the bold adventurers had 
already traversed ; and they were still more uncertain as to what 
treatment they might receive from savage populations, if they 
proceeded further. One thing was made plain to their percep- 
tions : the Mississippi afforded no passage to the East Indian 
seas. They rightly concluded, also, that it found its sea-outlet 
in the Bay of Mexico, not the Pacific Ocean. They had therefore 
now done enough to entitle them to the grateful thanks of their 
compatriots, and for the names of their two leaders to take a per- 
manent place in the annals of geographical discovery. 

The task of ascending the great river must have been arduous, 
and the return voyage protracted. Arrived at the point where 
it is joined by the Illinois, they left it for that stream, which, as- 
cending for a part of its lower course, Pdre Marquette elected to 
remain with the natives of tribes located near to its banks ; 



* This famous, or rather infamous personage, who is called by M. Gar- 
neau " le c^lebre voyageur espagaol," was the conqueror of Florida ; 
and has the credit of having been the discoyerer of the embouchure of 
the Mississippi, in the year 1541. — B. 
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while M. Joliet, witih the rest of the party, passed overland to 
Ohioago. Thence he proceeded to Quebec, and reported his pro- 
ceedings to the governor, M. Talon at that time being in France. 
This duty he had to perform orally, having lost all his papers 
when shooting the rapids of the St. Lawrence, above Montreal. 
He a^rwards drew up a written report, with a tracing of his 
route, &om memory. 

The encouragement the intendant procured for the enterprise, 
fairly entitles him to share its glory with those who so ably car- 
ried it out ; for we cannot attach too much honour to the mem- 
ory of statesmen who turn to account their opportunities of pa- 
tronising useful adventure. M. Joliet received in property the 
island of Anticosti, as a reward for his western discoveries, and 
for an exploratory voyage he made to Hudson's Bay. He was 
also nominated hydrographer-royal, and got enfeoffed in a seig- 
nory, near Montreal. Expecting to reap great advantage ftom 
Anticosti as a fishing and fur-trading station, he built a fort 
thereon ; but after living some time on the island with his family, 
he was obliged to abandon it. His patronymic was adopted as 
the name of a mountain situated near the river des Plaines, a 
tributary of the Illinois ; and Joliet is also the appellation, ^ven 
in his honour, of a town near Chicago. 

P^re Marquette proceeded to Green Bay, by lake Michigan, in 
1673 ; but he returned soon afterwards, and resumed his mission- 
ary labours among the Illinois Indians. Being then at war with 
the MiSmis, they came to him asking for gunpowder : " I have 
come among you," said the apostolic priest, " not to aid you to 
destroy your enemies' bodies, but to help you to save your own 
souls. Gunpowder I cannot give you, but my prayers you can have 
for your conversion to that religion which gives glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace to all men." * — Upon one occa- 
sion, he preached before two thousand warriors of their nation, 
besides the women and children present. His bodily powers, how- 

* On perusing this passage, which conveys the sentiment but not the 
exact words of the original, the memory of the reader will naturally re- 
vert to St. Peter's answer to the inopportune request of the cripple for an 

alms : " Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have I give thee " 

Acts iU. 6.—^. 
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ever, were now well-nigli exhausted. He decided to return to 
Mackinac ; but while coasting the lower shores of lake Michigan, 
feeling that his supreme hour was nigh, he caused the people in 
his canoe to set him ashore. Having obtained for him the shelter 
of a hut formed of branches, he there died the death of the righ- 
teous. His companions interred his remains near the river which 
yet bears his name, and set up a crucifix to mark the spot. Thus 
ended, amid the solitudes of the western wilderness, the valuable 
existence of one whose name, too little known to his own age, will 
be remembered when hundreds of those which, however loudly 
sounded in the present, shall have passed into utter oblivion.* 

The news of the discovery of the Mississippi made a great sen- 
sation in Canada ; and eclipsed, for a time, the interest attaching 
to other explorations of the age, which were becoming more and 
more rife every year. Every speculative mind was set to work, 
as was usual on such occasions, to calculate the material advan- 
tages which might result, first to the colonists, and next to their 
mother country, from access being obtained to a second gigantic 
water-way through the territories of New France ; serving, as it 
virtually might in times to come, as a complement, or completing 
moiety for the former, enabling the colonists to have the command 
of two seas. 

Still, as the gulf of Mexico had not been reached by the adven- 
turers upon the present occasion, some persons had their doubts 
about the real course of the lower flood. There was therefore, 
however, still in store credit for those who should succeed in clearing 
up whatever uncertainty there might be about a matter so impor- 
tant. 

" New France," says Raynal, " had among its people a Nor- 
man named Robert Cavalier de la Sale, a man inspired with the 
double passion of amassing a large fortune and gaining an illus- 
trious name. This person had acquired, under the training of 
the Jesuits, among whom his youth was passed, activity, enthu- 
siasm, firmness of character, and high-heartedness ; qualities which 

* Gu^rin observes that, according to some authorities, La Sale, some 
time between the years 1669 and 1671, descended the Mississippi, as fkr 
as the Arkansas, by the river Ohio. There can be no doubt that the 
story is a mere figment. 
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the matter with them, he gave his erections the form of a palisaded 
store-house merely. During winter following, he laid the ked 
of a vessel on the stocks, at a place some six miles above the Falls. 
His activity redoubled as his operations progressed. He sent 
on his friend Tonti with the famous Kecollet, P^re Hennepin, to 
seek out several men whom he had despatched as forerunners, in 
autumn preceding, to open up a traffic he intended to carry on with 
the aborigines of the west. In person he visited the Iroquois and 
several other nations, with whom he wished to form trading rela- 
tions. He has the honour of founding the town of Niagara. The 
vessel he there built he called " the Griffin," because, said he, 
" the griffin has right of mastery over the ravens :" an allusion, as 
was said, to his hope of overcoming all his ill-willers, who were 
numerous.* Be this as it may, the Griffin was launched in mid- 
summer 1679, under a salute of cannon, with a chanting of Te 
JDeuniy and shouts from the colonists ; the natives present setting 
up yells of wonder, hailing the French as so many Otkou^ or " men 
of a contriving mind." 

On the 7th of August the Griffon, equipped with seven guns and 
loaded with small arms and goods, entered lake Erie ; when La 
Sale started for Detroit, which he reached in safety after a few 
days' sail. He gave to the expansion of the channel between lakes 
Erie and Huron, the name of lake Ste. Claire ; traversing which, 
he, on the 23rd August, entered Lake Huron. Five days later, 
he reached Michilimackinac, after having encountered a violent 
storm, such as are not unfirequent in that locality. The aborigi- 
nes of the country were not less moved than those of Niagara had 
been, at the appearance of the Griffon ; an apparition rendered 
terrible as well as puzzling, when the sound of her cannon boomed 
along the lake and reverberated from its shores. 

On attaining to the chapel of the Ottawa tribe, at the mission 

* Some authors say that he named his vessel the Chriffon in honour of 
the Frontenacs, the supporters in whose family coat-of-arms were two 
Griffons. [Where all is so uncertain in an important matter, a third 
suggestion may be as near the mark as the first two. As the Norse or 
Norman sea-kings bore the raven for a standard, perhaps La Sale adopted 
the ravens'-master symbol, in right of a hoped-for sovereignty over the 
American lakes. — BJ\ 
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station, he landed and attended mass. Continuing his voyage, 
some time in September he reached the bay des Puants, on the 
western lake-board of Michigan, where he cast anchor. So far, 
the first ship navigation of the great Canadian lakes had been a 
triumph ; but the end was not yet, and it proved to be disastrous, 
for La Sale, hearing that his creditors had in his absence confifi- 
cated his possessions, despatched tihie Griffon, loaded with peltry, 
to Niagara, probably in view of redeeming them ; but his vessel 
and goods were totally lost on the way. 

Meanwhile, he started, with a trading party of thirty men of 
different callings, bearing arms and merchandise. Passing to St. 
Joseph's, at the lower end of Lake Michigan, whither he had 
ordered that tibie Griffon should proceed on her proposed second 
voyage from Niagara, he laid the foundations of a fort on the crest 
of a steep height, washed on two sides by the river of the Mi^is, 
and defended on another side by a deep ravine. He set buoys at 
the entrance of the stream for the direction of the crew of the 
anxiously expected vessel, upon whose safety depended in part the 
continuation of his enterprises ; sending on some skilful hands to 
Michilimackinac to pilot her on the lake. The vessel not appear- 
ing, and winter being near, he set out for the country of the Illi- 
nois Indians, leaving a few men in charge of the fort, and taking 
with him the missionaries Gabriel, Hennepin, and Z^nobe, also 
some private men ; Tonti, who was likewise of the party, having re- 
joined his principal, but without the men he was sent to seek, as 
he could not find them. The expedition, thus constituted, arrived 
towards the close of December at a deserted native village situated 
near the source of the Illinois river, in the canton which still bears 
La Sale's name. Without stopping here, he descended that stream 
as far as lake Peoria, (called by Hennepin Pimiteoui), on the 
margin of which he found encamped a numerous body of the Illi- 
nois. These Indians, though naturally gentle, yet turned unfriend- 
ly r^ards at first on the party ; but soon recovering from surprise 
at the appearance of the French, treated them with great hospita- 
lity • one of their attentions to tihie supposed wants of the visit- 
ors being to rub their wearied 1^ with bears' grease and bufUo 
fat. These friendly people were glad to learn that La Sale meant 
to form establishments in their country. Like the Huron savages 
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of Ghamplain's time, the Illinois, harassed 88 they were by the 
Iroquois, trusted that the French would protect them in future. 
The visitors remarked that the Illinois formed the sides of their 
huts with mats of flat reeds, lined and sewed together. All those 
the party saw were tall, robust in body, and dexterous with the 
bow. But the nation has been stigmatised by some early reporters 
as cowardly, lazy, debauched, and without respect for their chiefs. 

La Sale's people, hearing no mention of his ship all this while, 
began first to murmur, and then to leave him : six of them deserted 
in one night. In other respects, events occurred, ominous of evil 
for the termination of the enterprise. To occupy the attention 
of his companions, and prevent them ^m brooding on apprehend- 
ed ills, as well as to guard them against a surprise by any hostile 
natives, he set them on erecting a fort upon an eminence, at a 
place four days' journey distant from Lake Peoria ; which when 
finished he named Breakheart (Crivecceur), in allusion to the 
mental suffering he then endured. To put an end to an intolera- 
ble state of suspense, in his own case, he resolved to set out on foot 
for Frontenac, 400 or 500 leagues distant — ^hoping there to obtain 
good news about the Griffon ; also in order to obtain equipments for 
a new bark, then in course of construction at Cr^vecoeur, in which 
he meant to embark upon his return thither, intending to descend 
the Mississippi to its embouchure. H^ charged P^ Hennepin 
to trace the downward course of the Illinois to its junction with 
the Mississippi, then to ascend the former as high as possible, and 
examine the territories through which its upper waters flow. 
After making Tonti captain of the fort in his absence, he set out, 
March 2, 1680, armed with a musket, and accompanied by three 
or four whites and one Indian.* 

P^re Hennepin, who left two days before, descended the Illinois 
to the Mississippi, made several excursions in the r^on around 
their confluence ; then ascended the latter to a point beyond the 
Sault St. Antony, where he was detained for some months by Sioux 

* Charlevoix, by following the relation attributed to Tonti, has fallen 
into some obvious errors respecting La Sale's expedition to the Illinois 
river. Hennepin, an ocular witness, is assuredly the best authority ; cor- 
roborated, as his narration is, by the relation and letters of Pere Z^nobe 
Mambr^. See Premier itablissement de la Foi dans la NouveUe-France, 
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Indians^ wko only let hitn go on Wgf promise 16 return to theiii' 
next year. Oiie of the chiefs traced on a scrap of paper the route 
hfe desired t6 fellow j arid this rude bu^cbri-ebt chart, says Henne- 
pin, *' served us truly as a coiripask.*' By following the Wisconsin, 
which falls into the Mississippi, aiid Fox River, when running in 
th<& opposite direction, he reached late' Mlcih^n mission station, 
pas»ng through, intermediately, vast and interesting countries. 

Such was the fainous expedition of Bennepin ; who, on Iub 
rieturri, was not a little surpri^d to find a company of fur tradeiB^ 
liear the Wisconsin river, led by one De' Luth, who had probably" 
pt*^eded him in visrtihg^thlit reiiibte region. 

While Hennepin was exploring the upper valley of the Mississippi, 
La Sale's interests' were gettirijg fpoin bad to worse at Cr^vbcoeur. 
But, fot" rightly understanding the eVerits which at last obliged' 
him to abandbn that post, it is necessary to explain the state 
of his affairs in Canada ; and to advert to the jealousies which' 
other traffickers cherished r^ardinghis monopolising projects in the 
western regions* of the continent. He came to the colony, as we 
have seen, a fortuneless adventurer — ^highly recommended, indeed ; 
while the spectdl prbtectibn he obtained from the governor, with' 
the titular and more solid favours he obtained at court, made hiin 
a competitor to all other commercialists, whom it was impossible 
to contend with directly. Underhiand means of opposition, there- 
fore, and these not always the fairest, were put in play to damage 
his interests, and, if possible, effect his ruin. For instance, feuds 
were stirred up against him among the savage tribes ; and induce- 
ments held out to his own people to desert him.* They even 



* '' The enterprise, which ought to have been supported by all well 
disposed persons, for the glory of God and the service of the king, 
awakened dispositions and produced effects of a contrary kind. Thus 
adverse feelings to hlni were aroused in the breasts of the Hurons, the 
Ottawas of the Isle, and other native nations; while, among these 
'ribes, the sieur de la Sale found fifteen men, whom he had sent out to 
trade for him, engaged, after misappropriating part of his goods, in 
serving others,' instead of pushing onwards to the Illinois country, as 
they had been directed ; and setting at nought the efforts of the sieur 
de Tonti, their chief, to pieirsuade tiiem to act faithfully." LecUre and 
Zinobe MambrS, 

Vol. I. — ^u 
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induced the Iroquois and the Mi&mis to take up anns against the 
Illinois, his allies. Besides this hostility to him within New 
France, he had to face the opposition of the Anglo-American 
colonists, who resisted the realisation of his projects, for nationally 
selfish reasons. Thus they encouraged the Iroquob to attack La 
Sale's Indian allied connexions of the Mississippi valley ; a mea- 
sure which greatly increased tibie difficulties of a position already 
almost untenable. In a word, the odds against him became too 
great ; and he was constrained to retire from the high game he 
wished to play out, which, indeed, was certainly to the disadvantage 
of individuals, if tending to enhance the importance of the colony 
as a possession of France. 

La Sale's ever trusty lieutenant, the chevalier de Tonti, mean- 
while did all he could, at Cr^vecoeur, to engage the Illinois to 
stand firm to their engagements with his principal. Having 
learned that the Minimis intended to join the Iroquois in opposi- 
tion to them, he hastened to teach the use of fire-arms to tibiose who 
remained faithful, to put the latter on a footing of equality with 
these two nations, who were now furnished with the like imple- 
ments of war. He also showed them hovfr to fortify their hordes 
with palisades. But while in the act of erecting Fort Louis, near 
the sources of the river Illinois, most of the garrison at Crdveooeur 
mutinied and deserted, after pillaging the stores of provision and 
ammunition there laid up. 

At this crisis of La Sale's affairs (1680), armed bands of. the 
Iroquois suddenly appeared in the Illinois territory, and produced 
a panic among its timid inhabitants. Tonti, acting with spirit 
and decision as their ally, now intervened, and enforced upon the 
Iroquois a truce for the Illinois ; but the former, on ascertaining 
the paucity of his means, recommenced hostilities. Attacking the 
fort, they murdered P^re Gabriel, disinterred the dead, wasted 
the cultivated land, &c., of the French residents. The Illinois 
dispersed in all directions, leaving the latter isolated among their 
enemies. Tonti, who had at last but five men under his orders, 
also fled the country. 

While the chevalier, in his passage from Cr^vecoeur, was de- 
scending the north side of lake Michigan, La Sale was moving 
along its southern side with a reinforcement of men, and rigging 
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for the bark he left in coarse of construction at the above-named 
post; where having arrived, he had the mortification to find it 
devastated and deserted. He made no attempt to refound it, but 
passed the rest of the year in excursions over the neighbouring 
territories, in which he visited a great number of tribes ; among 
them the Outagamis and MiSmis, whom he persuaded to renounce 
an alliance they had formed with the Iroquois. — Soon afterwards,* 
he returned to Montreal, taking Frontenac on his way. Although 
his pecuniary losses had been great, he was still able to compound 
with his creditors, to whom he conceded his own sole rights of 
trade in the western countries, they in return advancing moneys 
to enable him to prosecute his future explorations. 

Having got all things ready for the crowning expedition he had 
long meditated, he set out with Tonti, P^re Mambr6, also some 
French and native followers, and directed his course towarda 
Mississippi, which river he reached on the 6th of February, 1682. 
The mildness of the climate in that latitude, and the beauties of the 
country, which increased as he proceeded, seemed to give new life 
to his hopes of finally obtaining profit and glory .^ In descending 
the majestic stream, he recognised the Arkansas and other riverain 
tribes visited by Marquette ; he traversed the territories of many 
other native nations, including the Chickasaws, the Taensas, the 
Chactas, and th eNatchez, — the last of these rendered so celebrated, 

• « A vessel loaded with merchandise belonging to La Sale, valued 
at 22,000 livres, had just been lost in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; several 
canoes, also loaded with his goods, were lost in the rapids of the same 
river. On learning these new misfortunes, [in addition to others, of his 
enemies' procuring,] he said it seemed to him that all Canada had risen 
up against his enterprises, with the single individual exception of the 
governor-general. He asserted that the subordinates, whom he had 
brought from France, had been tempted to quit his service by rival tra- 
ders, and that they had gone to the New Netherlands with the goods he 
had entrusted to their care ; and as for the Canadians in his hire, his 
enemies had found means to detach them also, from his interests.^'— 
Yet, " under the pressure of all his misfortunes," says a missionary, " I 
have never remarked the least change in him ; no ill news seemed to 
disturb his usual equanimity : they seemed rather to spur him on to 
fresh efforts to retrieve his fortunes, and to make greater discoverief 
than he had yet effected.'' 
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in limed nisflcrotil' oim; bj'^1^ g^niiis of OhSl^ltobriattd. Aaltkjg' 
often in lus deseent to note the otttletfi of tke many stf^ftins tri^ 
btitiayto tbe all-absorbing Mississippi, among others tbe Midsbini- 
and^the Ohio,' — at th6 embdnehfore of the latter ejecting a foHi, — 
hi» did not lieaeh the oc^aii'moxithS' of the " fikther of yFoi/^rv'- till 
tlie fifth of ApriljUliat' brightest day of hiAeViMitftti life. Withi^ 
elated heacHr, lie t66k formal possessieh of th^oowitry,— -«ninetrtly=^ 
in tfamie of the r^^nihg sovereign^ of Fhtno^; as^he gave to it; atl 
tlf^Bame tim^, the distiivetiti^ app^a^i6n of liomdlAKA. — Thtttf' 
Was complete the diw^Tery and- ^l«ration of the Mkassii^, 
ffbm th6 SioH'St: A!ntony t<]f thelseft', a line <^ more than 6m^ 
leagues in length"^ 

La Sale ascended the great river',' and, when ariitedin^ its' head 
wi&t6rs, setft on F^rer JMTatnbr^ irith anf accotint'of' bis prooeeditigi^>^ 
#h6, as soon as" he' reached Qiiebec/ embarked fbrFraneie to pre^ 
sent it to the king in persbn; Meanwhtlej La Siede Tesnmed - hi# 
trading Ubotcnr, duthig tVe ensning' winter^ attd' that fblie^n^, 
ambng the Illinbis Indians and th^ Miehigan tribes;' 

A change in the- adminisiaratioB <^ the co^tff, notfaVOtfrable to^ 
the interests of La Satej supervened by the recaJ erf" count d« 
Frontenac, and the nbiiinatiotf of M. d^la Barre, to* the governor" 
generalship, in 1682. IS)Ott tifter hfe installatioh, reports brot^t 
U>' him of the proceedings of La Sate ifi hii^ trdd»6gs With the na^-' 
tives, biassedL-a'Barregreatly against the latter. He wrote to the 
minister t]mt< to< La Sale's im|Krudeneew!ar^ue a war then immi- 
nent between the French iind the Lroquois, Which m^t breakout 
at any moment, the col6nists not being then prepared to repel those 
restless barbarians. At a later date, after the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississijf^, he complained that P^re Mambr^ refused^ 
afb^r paa»ng te Quebee, to communicate to him, as chief of the 
colony^ any account of the proceedings of La Sale ; insinuating, at 
the sanie time, that' the personal verity of that eccMastic was 
doubtfid at the best. He intimated that La Sale hiibself appeared 
to have even evil designs in his head ; that his actions were disor- 
derly, for, : with a score of vagrants, French and Indian, located 
in the depths of a bay of Lake Michigan^ he {^yed the part of a 
petty sovereign, and mulcted or pillaged rival traders ; threw open 
the country to Iroquois depredations; and justified all hssirrego- 
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larities by pleading the rights of monopoly accorded to him by the 
king of France for every country he might discover, or chose to say 
he discovered. These (over-strong) representations, made by the 
highest official authorities, followed, as they were, by the put- 
ting under sequestration of Port Frontenac and Fort St. Louis in 
Illinois, brought the loyalty of La Sale into question ; and he 
found it expedient, on advice ^ven, with good or ill intent, by 
M. de la Barre, to proceed to France in 1683, and defend himself 
at court. In this he was completely successful. Colbert was now 
no more * ; but the regard of that great minister for La Sale sur- 
vived in his son, the Marques de Seignelai, whio :persaaded the 
Mng that M. de k Boxr^ had been imposed on ;by Ibe anemias of 
the founder of Louisiana. An order was made out^and despatch- 
ed to Quebec, to reinstate La Sale, on his return, in Fort Fron- 
tenac, and to repair all damages which Jiis property had sustained in 
that locality. Finally, the t^umph^nt adventurer was qhigrged to 
commence the colonks^tion of I<ouisiana ; the ^home governiQent 
engagipg to fflipply him with all necessary means to affirm and 
extend that recently gained province of New i^ranoe. 

* Jean-Bfvptiste Golbevt, whose .fa,theT was ft dripper as is belie:7ecl, 
was l>oro At Rheims AuS- ^^i 1^^^ i *iid died Sept. 6, 1683. Becpme a 
clerk at Cardinal Hasarla'js bankers, that miniiBteraoted his talents,. and 
gave him a. state apppLntment ; meaning, as was aaid, th%t he nhould^no- 
ceed him as Prime iSiiaister. -Diet. 4u J)aUi,r-^, 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MASSACRE OF LACHINE. 
1682-1689. 

M. de la Barre succeeds to the Goimt de Frontenac. — Uia partisan act- 
ministration ; is inimical to La Sale. — ^War imminent ; the " notables *' 
convoked : augmented immigration proposed. — Two hundred men 
sent. — Colonel Dongan excites the Iroquois against the French. — ^La 
Barre lulled into securitj by those savages for a time : the Iroquois 
attack Crdvecoeur. — Dongan's hostility to the Frendi thwarted. — ^La 
Barre takes the field against the Iroquois ; famine in his camp ; makes 
a shameful peace with the savages. — He is recalled ; and succeeded 
by the Marquis de Denonville. — ^Unlucky administration of Denonville : 
his attempts to exclude the Iroquois and English traders from the 
southern Laurentian region. — ^Meeting convoked of Iroquois chie6, 
in the English interest^ at Albany : to prevent the assembly, the Mar- 
quis treacherously seizes several Iroquois chiefe, and sends them as 
prisoners to France. — ^Magnanimity of the Iroquois. — The French 
attack the Isonnonthouans, and burn their villages^ to no useful pur- 
pose. — Foundation of Niagara. — Negociations for peace with the 
hostile Indians : perfidy of Le Rat, a Huron chief: the war continues. 
— Conquest of New York proposed. — Deceitful calm among the Iro- 
quois, followed by the massacre of Lachine. — ^Denonville recalled. — 
War between France and England. — M. de Frontenac sent to replace 
Denonville : vigorous and successful administration of the former. 

M. Lefebvre de la Barre, nominated governor-general in place 
of the count de Frontenac, arrived firom France in the summer of 
1682. He was accompanied by M. de Meules, appointed inten- 
dant of the colony. La Barre was a marine officer, who bad dis- 
tinguished himself in action against the English in the West 
Indies, from whom be took the islands of Antigua and Mont* 
serrat. 

On landing at Quebec, be learned that war bad broken out 
between the Iroquois nations and the tribes of Illinois, and that 
their hostilities must necessarily extend to the French possessions. 
The instructions be received before leaving France included an 
order to equip an armed expedition, 500 or 600 strong, and send 
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it towards lake Ontario, to overcome the Iroquois only in the first 
instance; but he was enjoined not to come to blows with the 
natives if it could be properly avoided ; or unless a master-stroke 
could be dealt on those most hostile to the French, and they could 
be brought to sue for terms at once. M. de la Barre, after hav- 
ing considered the actual position of affairs, mistaking it for an 
alarming crisis, and taking a step reprehended in the policy of his 
predecessor, convoked a meeting of the notables or chief govern- 
mental officers and spiritual authorities, with some of the principsd 
colonists. Among the two former classes of individuals, assembled 
on this occasion, were the governor of Trois-Rivi^res, the colonial 
intendant, the ordinary members of the sovereign council, the 
town-major of Quebec and his subalterns, and the chief colonists 
aforesaid, along with the bishop, 4he superior of St. Sulpice, and 
the resident Jesuits. 

Deliberations being entered on and concluded, a detailed report 
on the situation of Canada was drawn up and transmitted to 
Paris. It was therein stated, inter alia, that the population of 
the late province of New Netherlands (now New York), in view of 
monopolising the fur traffic, constantly excited the Iroquois to 
war against the French and their native allies ; that, in particular, 
the Iroquois (incited, of course, by the New Yorkers) had lately, 
during a hostile raid in the Illinois territory, killed 300 or 400 
of its people, and taken prisoners 900 others. The report intima- 
ted, that, while it was expedient the Illinois tribes should be sus- 
tsdned, yet the amount of disposable colonial force which could be 
spared for distant expeditions was small, owing to the exigencies 
of urgent duties, in house and field. No mere corps of observa- 
tion, it was said, would now suffice to bring the Iroquois to reason : 
their pretensions must be disposed of, and once for all, by main 
force. And as a preliminary to commencing offensive operations, 
the fort of Cataracoui (Kingston) ought to be strongly manned 
and well stored with arms and munitions of war ; it being a post 
whence, in forty-eight hours* time, a force could be directed on the 
canton of the Tsonnonthouans, a nation which had 1500 warriors, 
and which,it was important,should be the first to succumb to French 
superiority. But in order to carry out this enterprise, from 200 
to 300 additional regular soldiers would be wanted, part of them 
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^to remain in gMnpn,f^t,Gata|:^cpui, jp^ 9:V^|Gfate^t|B^Fxi^(Qpt(|), 
for the protection of the colonial frqptji^ sfjx ^e we»t pj^e, ^bile 
ib-Q rem^aining forces, j^nji^ and militia, marohedaj^nst the fpeu 
4:P immigration pf a thoufu^nd p;r M^v^ ^ferp^ ,l*l>9W^er8 F49.i^ 
(justed, to till the lands of suchc^lppi^tp |U9.w;^r6,snm^)0^^ io 
serve in the prpppsed expetdition. An^ a^ th^re ,T^Gre.np^pxil?iic 
i^unds in Canada .for defraying the 9P9t of Fh^^t yi^a > nep^sstury 
war, it was intimatcid ^that the mpthpr country ^sh^puld ,^U||I^7 
means fpr victualling a^nd equipping tl^e troo^, al^p for buildiiig 
three or four barks, to be emplp^ed pn Iia^e^O.Qt#];ip in traii^^ 
ing the men and mOitarj stpres. Ls^tly, it.was.Unted that,^thxop|^h 
past neglect of the colony by the hpme authprities, ^p sayif^^ 
,liad learned to make light pf its re^Tiro^; jdierea^, if pi);^ a 
body of troops wpre^ent from ^France, not pi^ypuld^^the Jrpigtiicjis 
hesitate to attack the colony, but others of .the 3ay$^ .^s^tjiojfs, 
seeing that the cplpnists were thus jrpinfprc^d, would incline to put 
ihemselyes under French prptectipn* 

The call for a rural immigration, abruptiyniade as al?9ve, reeeiv- 
ed no practical response ; yetit came at a,tjb[ae when.^nm!^]^ 9^^^ 
king's huguenot subjects wejr^e soliciting Jesiye to pettje m ^jmf^h 
America, and had promised, to live peaceably imfl^ the protectiQn 
pf a ,flag lyhich thpy w^pd .shpuld eypr l>e ^eijrp. But the dea^ 
pf their protector, Cplbert, in i6$4,* left these xieligipnists .ait .tibe 
mercy of chancellor Le Tellier and the hsursh lipuvpis; who ad- 
vised the king to reject their s^it Soon afterwards t^e dx^ooTi- 
inj8 o£ the protestant cantons tppk place, p^.an opj^PM3 prelude 
to the revocation pf the Edict pf NantjE^.f Ilheiing filpried, ii 
is said, in manifeM^ting his power in ppposite 4pw*ifl«f,jby.fiJ^^^ 
jj^apal pretensions and crushing the hiiguenots. Madame de ^f^Q- 
tenon,— pnqe a calyinist, now a aealous paJbholic,— T:whp w^ ,seQretIy 
married to Louis, enpouraged the persecution of the sect wl^ose 
creed she had renouncpd ; ai^id inpwrticular^.siiggeateditl^e UttWoi;tby 
device of tearing the child^n pf ;|^u^|j^np.ts j&x)ip tjbieir jmr^^^t^' 
arms, to bring them up in the Romish faith : a ^easpre wbi^ 
could be proposed only by a childless woman, 9iioh as ^he j^as. 

♦ Sic in orig.^ but an incorrect date. See note, p. 277 supra, — B. 
i The iniquitous decree for its revocation was signed October 22, 
1686.— J5. 
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Other means, of the h^arsbest J^ind, qy^ torture and death, w^e 
employed, but generf^lj ii^ :V?^7 J^^oau^ a xeinunciation of jvifhiit 
was believed . to be . apostasy, .. on the uj^fortunate.protestaots. Th^y 
Tf^as at last that their total perdition ;W^ intended, aridjiheysoju^t 
PT^y .where best they could find, abro^, a hPQie* But prohi- 
bitory decrees, ^with severe penality attached for infraction, 
sternly foi^bade their ^elfr^patriatjon. jiNe^e]^^lQ93 S^yeral hnn* 
jdred thousands of Frendi :prptestants {arecent authority reduces 
that total to 80,000] contrived to leave :their jUative country, 
though the punishnient of the galleys wasthe. infliction prepared for 
all other persons assisting them in tth^ir fiightb^ Xhey.i^hie&y 

♦ " Two plans for concerting the Protestants were discussed in -the 
council of state : one proposed ways of gentleness and persuasion in 
dealing with them ; the other c^yocated promptandyioLent means. The 
latter was that of the Jesuits : it was preferred. The ^espits, though 
cleyer .rog:ues (foi/irbes), had very narrow vie^s. They could plan 
acts of destruction and crimes, bui knew not how to consolidate what 
they did. Hence it is that they never succeeded in permanently esta- 
.blishing any thing : the usual fate of the piuthors of projects based on 
immorality and imposture." Dulaubb : Hist, de ParUj p^riode ziii,-§-6. 

The pious F^nelon opposed, .as .much as he ,conld, the iniquitous 
.n^eans taken to convert the Proves taints. ^Be wrote to Madame .4e 
jllaintenon topersuiade the king .to use them ,leas harshly. The Jesuit 
Lachaise, royal confessor, apswere^ the call by erasing his name from 
the register where it .was iASCfibed as. the fatvre bishop of Poitiecs. 
P'Aguesseau, intendapt of Langu,edo/c, demanded his own recal, to avoid 
persecuting the Protestants abou^nding in that J nriadiction. He wrote, a 
inemplr, also, in their ifayoior ; .demonstrating that the constraint pnt 
.upon them to renouqce their fedth .was impious. Marshal de :yaaba|i, 
the most scientific pf soldiers and the most enlightened statesman of Jiis 
tjime, had the courage.to.present.a memoir to Louvois, in which he pro- 
posed to abrogate, all the persecuting ordinances that had been issued 
.against the Protestants dv^ring .nine years before; advising that their 
.demolished or.devastated temples should he restored, and their ministers 
be recalled from banishment; likewise to offsr.to all those Protestants 
.who had .not yet abjured their religion under compression, as some had 
done, full liberty of choice between the two religions of their .country. 
In this memoir, he deploi^es the loss to J'rance ,of one .hundred thousand 
of her people, ^nd aiiXy millions of specie they iiad taken abroad ; as 
also the ruin of Fi^ench commerce, which had. been mostly in Protestant 
hands. Add to all, the dQvible loss of thousands of hardy .mariners and 
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passed into Holland and Germany, in the first instance; but 
many of them afterwards took reftige in England or the English 
plantations of America, where they were received with open 
arms ; * as they carried with them their riches, their skill in the 
use^ arts, and their commercial experience : not to mention that 
a stinging sense of the wrongs they endured, led many to turn a 
yenge^ arm against their compatriots in the fields of war. 
William III, the ultra Protestant stadtholder of Holland and 
king of England, more than once charged French regiments, and 
corps of the allies of France, at the head of brigaded huguenots : 
the antagonistic ranks of one and the same race, but of diverse 
religions, fighting against each other with a savage enmity un- 
known to alien combatants in other parts of the field of action. 

What a mighty advantage would have accrued to New France, 
if a licensed emigration of the Protestant population of Old France 
had taken place, at this time, to Canada and the newly explored 
r^ons of the West I Other inimical and rival countries had not 
then been enriched and strengthened by what the French nation 
thus lost, both in contemporary and coming times ; nor had we. 

brave soldiers, who had passed into the fleets and armies of France's 
most redoubtable enemies. As for the conversions, real or pretended, 
made with much trouble, and great cost in bribes, &c., he said, that 
" the constraint employed in bringing abont these conversions had 
inspired a general horror against the conduct of some ecclesiastics, who 
surely put , no faith themselves in those sacraments which they thus 
played with (sefont unjeu deprofaner) ; that the project of converting 
by violent means was execrable, opposed in its nature to every christian 
grace, contrary to public morality and sound civil polity, yea even peri- 
lous to the established religion itself." For a proof that sectarianism is 
always strengthened by persecution, the marshal cited the fact, that, 
in a few years from the massacres of St. Bartholomew, begun August 
24th 1572, on a new estimation being made of the total population of 
France, it was found that the number of Protestants in that kingdom 
had increased by 110,000 souls. — EclaircUgementg hUtoriqtus sur les 
Catues de la Rivocaiion de VEdit de Nantes j tome premier, pp. 180, 368, 
369, 373.-5. 

* '* 1681, Sept. 7, Charles II publishes an order in council for the 
entertainment and assistance of the French Protestants, who have fled 
hither for shelter; for which the French church in London return 
him their thanks/' Wadi : Britith History. 
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Oallo-Canadians, been reduced to defend foot to foot, against an 
alien race, our language, our laws, and our nationality. 

Louis XIV, the dominator of Europe, who lost through his 
own fault half a million of his best subjects, could spare only the 
200 soldiers sent to Quebec to aid in protecting a country qua- 
druple the size of his own kingdom ; a vast r^on, embracii^ 
within its limits the Hudson's Bay territory, Acadia, Canada, 
great part of Maine, portions of the States of Vermont and New 
York, with the whole valley of the Mississippi 1 To be sure, he 
advertised M. de la Barre that he had applied to the English 
home government to prevent its American colonists from violat- 
ing the conditions of the treaties then existing between the two 
nations, and bid them cease to excite their savage neighbours 
against the Canadians; he assured La Barre that the king of 
Great Britain had in consequence given strict orders to the gov- 
ernor of New York, Colonel Dongan, to be careM in maintain, 
ing amicable relations between his people and the French colonists ; 
and therefore he (Louis) did not doubt that the British king's de- 
sire, in that regard, would be respected. But Dongan, whose people 
had determined to share with the Canadians the full advantages 
of the peltry traffic, paid no attention to the orders he received 
from London.^ Nay more, he redoubled his former efforts to 
stir up in the Iroquois hostile feelings, and had persuaded the 
former to lift the war-hatchet against allies of the French, viz. the 
Mi^mis and Ottawas ; news of which having reached M. de la 
Barre, he despatched a trusty envoy to ward off the blow if pos- 
sible, who arrived amongst the Onnontaguez on the eve of the 
day appointed for the departure of the Iroquois warriors for the 
intended scene of action. 



♦ It is probable the New Yorkers were perfectly aware that Charles 
was the bond-slave of the French king, and, as snch, not to be blindly 
obeyed. With the aid of the latter, he was enabled to dispense with 
parliamentary grants altogether ; in other words, to reign despotically, 
and bring humiliations npon the British empire simultaneously. His 
latest recorded private agreement with Louis XIY, before the time we 
have now arrived at, bore date March 14, 1681 ; by which he agreed, on 
receiving 200,000 crowns for that year, and 500,000 in the two follow- 
ing, to withdraw gradually from the Spanish alliance, which he had 
taken a pledge to maintain. — B, 
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The governor's envoy was .well received. The Iroquois, who 
had no intention to keep their ^omises, agreed (in wor^) :to 
exercise the forbearance tiiat was asked of them; ,and even bound 
themselves to «end ja deputation to iMontreal in June following. 
Sut by the jnonth ofMay, three out of the five. nations (cantons) 
j»nt 800 warriors, who &ll.EHiddenly upon the Hurons, the Minimis, 
and the .Ottawas ; while, not long ailberwards, 'Uews arrived lihat 
the other two Iroquois nations, in arms, were about to iiiva4e 
•Montreal itself. La Barre wrote to Paris an account i>f the oriti- 
<uJ state of affairs. iHe said that Dongan employed iFrendi ^- 
gitlves to conduct his intrigues with the Iroquois ; :he intimated 
-tiiat if Canada.were.to be .preserved, a grand effort must be made 
to <lestroy the Tsonnonthouans and the iGoyogouins, who were 
the most inimical of all the tribeato the French, and that for thmr 
extirpation a reinforcement of 400 French troops would-be wanted 
early in spring ifbllowing. Yet whilst his dqa^katehes to the «ourt 
thus breathed unsparing war, his .dealings with hostile natives, 
whose real character he did not comprehend, were calculated to 
make them conclude that he feared to encounter ■ them. By . court- 
ing :their friendship .or ueutxality with undLs^ised eagerness, he 
only exalted their self-sufficiency while he drew upon hiniself theb 
sContempt. The -delegates who were to have come to Montreal 
in June Ynow past) not appearing, he applied to >the^hiefjnen of 
the Iroquois ■ cantons to redeem their pledge to that effect. They 
Affected ignorance of having ever promised :such a thing; adding, 
4h|it if he had any thing important to say, he ^]iiad ^better put 
>himself .to the itrouble of coming or sending tOithem, and theiy 
would give it due .consideration. 

The New Yorkers, in order to secure the feelings of prcfoenoe 
the Iroquois already had for trading with them rather than with the 
'French colonists, resorted to a polity, — not unusual in competitive 
pommeroe, — that of selling goods ^nder prime cost for a time, ,in 
prd^r to ruin or discifedit their Canadian rivals : thu9 praQtii^ly 
JiptimAting that the latter. chargpd an exorbitant r{|te in bartering 
£9r peltry. It was knawn also, that the New' Yprk fur 'traders 
were instigating the Iroquois to exterminate all the native allies of 
the French ; and that the former were ready, at any^me, to com- 
mence deadly hostilities against the French themselvQS. The Ipye 
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of liicr^ seemed to petrify all buiuati feeling in tbe h^fe^ts of peo- 
ple come of two civilized nations ; who were 'thus= inyiting^ severally, 
hiordes of cniel barbariari» to take part for or agdnst French ot 
English colonists, as- the case might be. After all, it was natural 
to expect that trading rivalry would take such a form ad that 
iftost denounced by the Canadians, — the giving a factitious value, 
tempo rarityj to stock in trade, with a view to ousting competitors j 
and it wd^ld have been easy to c6mbat commercial guile with its 
own weapons, by doing the like ; but- this seemed to be the last 
thing thought of l^y the complaining fur dealers of Canada. 

Although the Iroqfuois were led on to quarrel with the French 
by their natural instincts for war, quickened by the incitements of 
the New Yorkers) wtio praised, bribed, and menaced them in turn, 
there were mcmients of 'reflection in which they showed evidefnced- 
of fear if not respect 'for the growing power of the Fi*ench in the 
country. They thought fit ;it last to send' deputies to Montreal, 
to renew professioins of amity, but in reality to lull suspicion, 
and hoodwink the governbr aa to their intents, which til others 
already distrusted. The mi^i6naries, and those who knew the 
Iroquois nature best; advised La Barre to be on his guard; for 
some scouts had • been seen near Cataracout, as if watching for ar 
favourable moment to attack the f6rt and carry it -by' surprise. 
But he was not to be awakened &6m his illusions : he received 
the deceptions deputies with undue respect, actually caressed 
and dismissed them with presents 1 

I'his high fdnctionary, who affected to discountenance thiB 
trading monopoly of others,' — even seizing on Forts Frontenacand 
St. Louid by way of vindicating the principles of free trade,— 
abused his position to peddle with advantage in the peltry 
traffic, by his agents. His ignoble trading instincts wer^ not com- 
pensated, either, for public weiH)eing, by: any of the qualities now 
Wanted in thechi^f of a colony on the brink of war: and the 
want of a man equal to the occasion was sooii severely felt ; for 
the^ Iroquoid were not slow to drop the pacifid-seemiiig mask they 
had lately worn. 

As soon as- their hostilities commenbed,' the whole colony, set tip 
a cry against the inaptitude of its Goyernor^neral: Those w1k> 
weiire gentle in' their oensotes of 'fai» paltermgs wiih iheivoiiaob 
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savages, while he was Turing the home authorities to enable him 
to cut them up root and branch, said that his advanced age made 
lum blindly confiding on one hand, and absurdly distrust^ of 
sound advice tendered him on the other. The intendant wrote 
to Paris, that the people were discontented at official tardiness in 
making preparations against a war evidently impending ; that but 
for his own efforts to dlay public discontent, there would have 
been a sedition, perhaps a revolt in the colony ; adding, that if the 
noUves of the people were good, in giving vent to complaints 
against constituted authority, such were to be respected, although 
it was better that they should be prevented by giving no good 
cause for them. 

The Iroquois, meanwhile, were now fairly in the field or afloat, 
lor they started with 700 canoes to assault Fort St. Louis, then 
commanded by M, de Baugy, lieutenant of the €k)vemor's body- 
guard, and ever since the post was taken out of the hands of La 
Sale. The attack was made, and repelled. It was incumbent 
on the Governor-general, now, to deal the savages a heavy and 
sudden blow ; for it was understood that the native enemies of the 
colony had sent to the tribes of Virginia to renew suspended 
relations with them, so that an inroad could be made from that 
side without danger to the assailants from behind. For a moment he 
showed some signs of acting with vigour, setting out for Montreal, 
to be nearer the seat of war ; but his accustomed indecision got 
the better of him. The colonists grew impatient, for they had 
decided, in a general assembly, to run the hazards of war, what- 
ever might betide ; yet they found the Governor wasting time, as 
it seemed to them, in negociating with the lake tribes to join their 
forces with those of the colony. In this, however, he practically 
6ucceeded,thanks to the influence of M. Perrot over the aborigines ; 
for Durantaye, who was sent, along with De Lutii, to propose a 
treaty offensive and defensive, was enabled to start from Michigan 
with two hundred Canadians and five hundred warriors of a mot- 
ley kind, including Hurons, Ottawas, Outagamis, &c., for Niagara ; 
where the Governor promised to rendezvous with the forces from 
Quebec and Montreal. Great was the disappointment of the savages, 
who had been persuaded with much difficulty to come to the aid of 
their friends the French — ^represented to them as being in great 
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straitSjWhen ihey found no one to meet them at Niagara, and learned 
some days afterwards, that a peace had been made with the common 
enemy, the Iroquois. They now returned to their own country 
with a discontent while they cared not to conceal, albeit they were 
assured that their peculiar interests had been well provided for by 
their French allies in the treaty just concluded. 

The colonial forces were to assemble, as has been intimated, at 
Montreal ; but when they rendezvoused there, M. de la Barre^ 
instead of directing them at once on the nearest vulnerable point of 
the five cantons, or repairing to Niagara to join his forces to the 
expected auxiliaries, and advancing together with an overwhelming 
force into the Iroquois territory, amused himself by corresponding 
with Colonel Dongan, in hopes of the latter sending the armed 
force of his province to join the French, the two together to bring 
the Iroquois to reason once for all. Evading the injunctions of the 
Duke of York (brother and successor of Charles II) to that e£fect 
Dongan did his best to baffle, rather than assist, the French in 
their campaign against the Iroquois. He even offered the latter 
considerable aid, but with certain conditions attached : yet these 
caused the negociation to miscarry ; for the chiefs of the cantons 
thinking they would have a formidable French and native force 
to encounter without direct English aid, sent envoys to treat 
for peace. The French army was composed of 700 armed Cana- 
dians, 130 regulars, and 200 savages ; besides the mixed corps 
700 strong, expected from the west. The division of Montreal 
had passed ten or twelve days there, waiting the result of the n^o- 
ciation with Dongan ; while two weeks more were wasted at Cata- 
raqui. At length, all delays over, the French were able to cross 
the lake. All Canada murmured at this tardiness,* which might 
have become fatal to the expedition, had not the Iroquois come to 
terms. The provisions the army carried were spoiling, and at last 
failed entirely. Epidemic diseases, the usual concomitant of starva- 
tion, broke out, and thinned the ranks of the French. Privations 
would soon have broken them up entirely, had not the envoys 
from the Iroquois confederation been met with, on the margin of 
Lake Ontario, four or five leagues above the river Osw^ near 
a G^ve which has since borne the name of Anse de la Famine. The 
Governor-general was overjoyed on seeing these messengers of 
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peace : but the wily savaged were shrewd etibtiglr to perceive,T)y the 
marks of satisfaction which La Barre had not tact enough t • con- 
ceal, and by the wretched appearance of his army, that the chanceis 
in the game of war werC not now on the' French side; s6 thejr 
hesitated to proffer the alisolute subibi^ibn which, it is probable/ 
they were previously prepared to reiider. 

"Nevertheless, two 'of the principal chirfs of the depnrtation, 
named Garakonthi^ and Otfrcotiiiti; s))Oke with innch good s^nse'and' 
moderation : but the Ts(>tinotfthdU^fi envoy delivered an arfdganil;' 
harangue ; and on thef proposition being^ mide t6 Kim; feV one of' 
the' bases of th^ treaty^ that the Illinois tribes', as ^a!Hes^ of the 
French, were to be cofaaprfehended in the pacrfication, the orator' 
replied, that, so far from leaving th^ latter in p^ace,waip again Ft them ' 
WIA meant, till either their trlbeb or his should be exterminated. 
The whole army Was indignant at this inisbience ; bM what' was the' 
si]frpnse of all on hearing the gOV^or-generat suggest a conditiofd', 
that, whensoever the Iroquois shciild carry otf the hostilities thus^ 
threatened, the French in their' territories shbnld at" least W 
saved from harm ! This was* prbmideid, and the peace cbncludi^^ 
on that sole condition;"* 

M. de la Barre; whom th6-'Jcstiit missionarifesj especially P^w' 
cliean de Lambertini, confirmed ih his opposition to the War, pny-' 
mised the savagied, on his part; that the' forces shbuldbe marched' 
off next day. Leaving ohiers to' that effect, he at oncie disap- 
peared himself; Thus ignominiOusly ended an expeditioh which' 
ov^ht to have had very different results. The Five' Natrons had' 
tiie double advantage of ait once mani^ting their independence 
<^ English and vindicating Iroquoid pretensions, and' to b^Om^' 
die virtual dictators of pea6e to the French^ inistc^d of rfeceiving 
terms from them. 

Scarcely had La Barre m(^d Quebed, when a cdrpi^ of soldiertfi* 
sent from France; enters the port. Thiis reinforCemtetit was sdi! 
most desirable, for few persons believed that a paeificationy such ail 

* The above passage is taken from M. Bibaud's relation of the cir- 
eombtances attending a remarkable' rendez-votui: It has been siibsti- 
tntefl as telling a plakiA^r sto^j, and being als6 uneiiciimbetetl: with atf 
inapposite anecdote aA>out Pox and Fitt.^^^ ; 
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ijmt just coQoIiided, would long endme; for the colonistfi with 
almost one accord (the governor being the ezoeption) oune to the 
Gondusion that ^ir Illinois allies must be defended^ at all haz- 
ards, against the Iroqiiois, who might atta^ them at any moment. 
The danger was indeed imminent, for it soon appeared that the 
latter were about to take the field once more. 

The first accounts of the storm that was brewing came from the 
Jesuit missionaries resident in the five cantons. They wrote 
that the Tsoimonthouaos, though prepared for war, had not yet 
set out, from hut ci a surprise. These savages complained that 
they had been attacked by the Mascoutins and Mi&mis, tribes 
who had gbried in French protection ; that all the Iroquois, of 
every tribe, had lately drawn closer together, for offence and defence ; 
that the Mahiogans had promised the confederation the aid of 
1200 warriors : above all, that the English were to supply the 
Iroquois and their allies with arms and ammunition. It appeared 
even that the Iroquois had already attacked the Mi&nis ; that 
the Tsonnonthouans were refusing, under divers pretexts, to de- 
liver 1000 beaver skins, the first instabaient of a lai^ number 
which they had agreed to give the French, by an article of the 
late treaty : finally, that they invented frivolous excuses for not 
sending deputies of their nation to Quebec, to r^ulate debateable 
points with the colonial authorities. 

While the governor-generid was chewing the cud of reflection 
upon those sinister yet natural results of his tardiness in war and 
eagi^ness for peace, — qualities well befitting a trader, but not the 
chief of a high-spirited race of colonists, — M. de La Barre, we say, 
before he could come to a deoi^on in a very perplexed matter, 
was superseded in office by the arrival (A. D. 1685) of the 
Marquis de Denonville, as governor-general of New France. 
The marquis, who was also a colonel of dragoons, brou^t with 
him 600 regular troops. This significant interposition of the 
home government sufficiently showed how much it disapproved of 
the polity of his predecessor. The intendant had fibrst written to 
Paris, in general terms, Uiat M. de la Barre made the recent peace 
without necessity, and to the great chagrin of the army he had 
equipped ; the officers and soldiera in which, he added, now heartily 
despised their pusillanimous cUof. But when the precise conditions 

Vol. I. — V 
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of the Famine Cove patched-up treaty became known to the council 
of state, it was detennined at once to recsd La Barre, and with- 
hold his Majesty's ratification of a " shameM peace," — to use the 
official terms of its denunciation, — ^by which the Illinois tribes 
were handed over to the untender mercies of their bitterest ene- 
mies. 

M. de Denonville, now head of the colony, was at once a brave offi- 
cer, and a man of a religious turn of mind (jneux) ; also indued with 
a lofty sense of honour, and polished in his manners. But, as we 
shall have soon occasion to see, he was often liable to receive wrong 
impressions of things \ and his imperfect knowledge of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the French and the savage races, caused 
him to commit acts which violated every principle of equity ; and 
brought about that retribution which never fails to follow, soon 
or late, all violations of the laws of nature or of nations. 

The marquis brought with him to Canada, like all his prede- 
cessors, detailed instructions for his guidance in office. Among 
the points to which his attention was particularly called, he was 
informed that dissidences, damaging to the public well-being, had 
thitherto existed between the governors-general and intendants- 
royal ; and he was admonished to take a conciliatory course, in 
that regard. With respect to the aborigines, he was directed to 
sustain the cause of the Illinois and other tribes, allies of the 
French, who had been left to their fate, unaided, by La Barre. 
The latter's late polity was to be disowned, and a vigorous course to 
be pursued with their common enemy, the Iroquois confederation, 
whose pretensions were to be beaten down, and no peace granted 
to those tribes till they gave pledges to live in peace with the 
colony and all its native allies. 

The governor-general was fain to pass a few tranquil days at 
Quebec after his arrival, having undergone much bodily &tigue 
in a stormy passage across the ocean. As soon as he was recov- 
ered, he set out for Cataracoui, to watch the movements of the 
Iroquois. He first tried his powers of persuasion on their chiefs, 
to get them to respect the rights of the Illinois and other tribes ; 
.who only wished to live, he observed, on terms of equality 
with their neighbours. His overtures were treated with inso- 
lence or silent disdain. He saw plainly, therefore, that to 
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make these baxbaxians listen to reason, it was necessary first to 
bumble them effectually. A manifestation of the potency of 
France was doubly needed, because of the recent discredit brought 
upon the colony, in the eyes of all the savage tribes, by the trim- 
ming and dishonourable conduct of M. de la Barre. But available 
force was wanting in the country to act on a sudden, with any 
chance of success, against the Iroquois, flushed as they were with 
triumphs gained in negociations, without the cost or losses atten- 
dant even on successful war. 

M. Denonville, noting the sparseness of population in the colony 
itself, and that, in many of its oldest seigniories, not more than 
thirty to forty inhabitants could be brought together at any given 
point, either to repel attack on themselves, or for the protection 
of their Indian allies, when the Iroquois made their ceaseless 
inroads — this governor came to the conclusion that he must make 
up his mind to take the chances of a two years' war against the 
Five Nations, before a permanent peace could be imposed upon 
them ; and that, before commencing it, yet more reinforcements 
must be had. He therefore wrote at once to Paris, requesting 
that they should be sent, with all possible despatch ; assigning 
various reasons, each more cogent than the other, that they were 
indispensable, and ought not to be delayed. 

The perplexities of the situation were greatly aggravated by 
the trading relations of the Iroquois with the neighbouring English 
colonies. Commercial interests, the strongest of all bonds, naturally 
bound the two parties together ; and the Five Nations were un- 
justly and selfishly countenanced, at this very time, even in their 
most exorbitant pretensions, by the New Yorkers, — despite the 
orders for the observation of strict neutrality sent by the home 
government, founded on the remonstrances of M. Barillon, 
resident French ambassador at the English court.* The Anglo- 

* This alleged disobedience of the New York colonists to orders from 
court is either untrue, or greatly exaggerated : — " A measure of James II 
(passed in 1685, as soon as he succeeded to the throne), highly injurious 
to the interests of the province of New York, was a treaty of (colonial) 
neutrality with France, by which it was stipulated, that neither party 
should give assistance to the Indian tribes in their wars with each other. 
This did not prevent the French from exciting hostilities between their 
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colonial traders, plying ^leur oalling aa &r as Niagara, and 
even at Micbilimakinac, in r^ions between Montreal and the 
i^ear west, did their best and worst, defying all inhibiticHis from the 
mother ooan^, to detach the various ^bea they fisll in with, 
from their relations with the French. The governor-general, in 
order to put a material curb upon immediate alien a^ressiveness, 
and to f uraifidi points of support in view of ocnning hostilities with 
the Iroquois, caused Montreal to be walled ; and pressed that a 
stone fort should be erected at Niagara,* capable of sheltering a 
garrison of 400 to 500 men. This new stronghold at the head 
of Ontario, and that of Frontenac at the foot of ^e same lake, 
facing the Iroquois northern territories, would enable the Eiendi 
to maintain their supremacy in the lake countries during peace as 
weU as war time, and occasioiially place the Iroquoia at the dis- 
oretion of the oolonists even for their daily wbsistence in seasons 
when gaa&e was scarce with themselves ; their practice bdng, at 
6tt<^ times, to cross the valley of the St. Lawrence, and hunt in 
the r^ons beyond. 

As the previsions of the marquui tended to nothing less than 
the expulsion of the Iroquois entirely out of the intermediate wil- 
demess separating New France fn»n the north-eaatem En^iedi 
plantations. Colonel Dongan, fearing £»r the ultimate loss thereby 
of a traffic in pdtry valued at 400,000 firancs a year carried on 
by his people, bc^an to remonstrate with the Fr^ieh authoritieB, 
^DL the evident preparations for hostilities making by their orders ; 
demanding to know the purpose of lodging addidmial troops and 
laying up munitions ci£ war at Cataracoui ; finally, makii^ a fonaal 
protest against the ^^ction of a £iMtt at Niagara, on territory 
which, he allied, was within the limits of the province of New 
York. 

The marquis replied, in a despatch addressed to the cdonel, in 
which he disposed severally of all the proffered protests : observ- 
ing, first, that Englsuid had no just preteisio^ to the sttierainty 

Indian alUeB and the Five Natioaa, hnt prohibited the Bagliah from as- 
sisting their aneuent friends.'' Faoav's Hi^ory 9f UuU. Staiea, p. 97, 

edit, laas,— B. 

* In a letter to the marquis de Seigaelai (son of Oolbert, woA minister 
&ar the eolonies of Fcanee), dated Biay S, 1686.-^ JL 
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of Iroquois territories, sinoe its gOTemment ou^t to kn« w tiiat 
the French had taken possession of that region, long before any 
of the English had obtained a fDothold in the provinoe now 
called New York ; which wbs true enough.* 

Not content with this, Dongan convoked ati assembly of depu- 
ties from all the Iroquois confederation at Albany, and informed 
them that the French were about to wage war i^inst all their tribes; 
told them they ought to get the start in hostilities, and attack both 
them and their allies at onxse when off their guard ; promising, 
that if they would do so, they would be sure of his oountenance. 
PSre Lamberville, a missionary among the Onnontagues, did all 
he could to persuade the ohi^ of l^at tribe to reject the advice 
of Dongan ; and, pledging them not to march against the French 
till they heard from him, set out to inform the marquis de Denon- 
ville of what was passing. Dongan, divining the aim of Lamber- 
ville, pressed the leaders of the canton yet more strongly to com- 
mence a war. He even tried to engage the christened Iroquois of 
Sault St. Louis, and those of the lake of Two Mountains, to take up 
arms against their French protectors. He endeavoured to get deli- 
vered up to him a brother of Pdre Lamber^e, then detained as a 
hostage by the Onnontaguez. He succeeded imperfectly, or not at 
all, in most of these attempts ; for, after some faint demonstrations 
of hostility instigated by him, the invading Iroquois retired with- 
out doing much harm.f 

* True words in sound, bnt perhaps unsootbful hi signification. If 
the ground on which stands the French fort of Niagara, formed part of a 
colony conquered by the English, surely the rights of its former posses- 
sors devolved on them, even to its fieirtheSt limits ? It is upon this 
principle that Canada asserts its claim to the Hudson's Bay territory, 
and the western regions ending in British Oolnmbia, as the nationally 
territorial heir of New France.— fl. 

t There seems to be a black case made ont here against the English 
governor of NeW York. Let ns throw some light upon the subject from 
other and neutral authorities :-»'' The administration of colonel Dongaii 
was chiefly distinguished by the attention he bestowed on Indian affkirs. 
The confederation of the Five Nations had long existed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the colony ; and, by a system of wise and politic measured, 
it had succeeded in acquiring a degree of power and importance nevet 
attained by any other association of the Korth American tribes. Thej 
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M. Denonville, on learning that the Iroquois were making new 
irruptions, resolved to attack the tribe of Tsonnonthouans, the 
promoters of these troubles, and the worst disposed of the five 
cantons. To cloak his hostile intents, he sent P^re Lamberville 
back to the Onnontagnez, with presents for the chie& whom he 
should be able to secure as friends of the French ; and directed the 
missionary to make an engagement for a deputation from the whole 
confederation, to meet him (the governor-general) at Cataracoui in 
spring following. The messenger being a venerable man, in whom 
the tribe put unbounded confidence, doubted not, for a moment, 
that in all which had been done and proposed, good faith was in- 
tended to be kept : and then it was, they drew off the warriors 
who had taken the field^ as intimated above. Simultaneously, 
French agents endeavoured to gain the friendship of the lake tribes, 

had adopted, among other practices, that of incorporating numbers of 
their enemies among themselves ; and the consequence was, the acqui- 
sition of many hardy warriors, and even distinguished sachems and 
chiefs. When, subsequently, the Tuscarora tribe was vanquished bj the 
South Carolina troops, it was adopted in entirety by the Iroquois, and 
thenceforward the confederation was called the Six Nations. Before 
the arrival of Champlain in Canada, they had driven the Adirondacs to 
a position near Quebec ; but the aid rendered by that adventurer, and 
the use of fire-arms in several battles, turned the tide of war, and com- 
pelled the Five Nations to retreat into their own country in the greatest 
distress. The arrival of the Dutch in the Hudson river, at this critical 
juncture, affording them a supply of fire-arms, to which their enemies 
had been indebted for success, they revived the war with such impetu- 
osity and determination, that the tribe of Airondacs were completely 
annihilated. Hence originated their hatred to the French, and their 
grateful attachment to the people of the New Netherlands, which was 
inherited by those of the province of New York. 

<< The French had advanced their settlements along the St. Lawrence, 
and in 1672 built Fort Frontenac on its north-west bank, near lake On- 
tario ; the Jesuits were then conciliating the neighbouring Indians, and 
converting many of them to Christianity. — Colonel Dongan, perceiving 
the danger of these encroachments to the interest of the colonies, en- 
tered, in conjunction with Lord Effingham, governor of Virginia, into a 
definitive treaty with the Five Nations, embracing all the English settle- 
ments, and all the tribes in alliance with them. This treaty took place 
in 1684. It was long and inviolably adhered to." — ^Frost's Hist, of th€ 
U, States, pp. 96-7. Edit, of 1838.— 5. 
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scattered as these had been through the intrigues of the New 
Yorkers. The summer of 1686 passed in preparations for 
war, and in (fraudful) negociations for peace. The Iroquois, 
who could never be long tranquil, resumed their inroads ; bands 
of them attacked the allies of the French, and facilitated 
the efforts which they made to engage the Mi^is, the Hurons, 
and the Ottawas to take up arms again. " The five cantons,'' 
wrote Denonville to M. de Seignelai, " who like the English only 
for the low prices they fix on their merchandise in barter for peltry, 
— otherwise,preferring us to them, — aim at the perdition of all other 
native na,tions, intending afterwards to overwhelm the colony and 
become undisputed masters of the country. Colonel Dongan, who 
wishes to extend his authority to Niagara, receives our deserters 
kindly,* whom he finds useful for ruining our commerce, and 
extending his own ; and I am obliged to keep measures with them 
till I be ready to fall on. I learn that the five cantons have march- 
ed against the Midmis, and the savages of the Baie des Puants, 
and that they ruined one village of those parts ; but the hunters 
of the bay having turned upon the devastators and defeated them, 
the latter determined to be avenged. They have therefore, since 
then, killed many of the Illinois. They now keep no terms with 
us, and pillage our canoes whenever they fall in with them." 

The commanders efforts Michilimackinac and Detroit had receiv- 
ed orders to put them in a state of defence, to prevent the ap- 
proaches of the English towards Michilimackinac. Those officers 
were to collect abundance of provisions, and store them for the use 
of the army in the ensuing campaign, and to descend afterwards to 
Niagara with as many Canadians and native warriors as remained 
at their disposal. They were enjoined, at the same time, to do 
all with secrecy, as well as diligence. 

* In a long Report addressed to the Board of Trade at London, in 1687, 
Dongan, after characterising the Five Nations as the most warlike people 
of America, aud serving as a bulwark for the English against the 
French, added, that he disallowed all parley between the christened sa- 
vages and the Iroquois except at Albany ; that he had recalled several 
hundred savages who had passed into Canada, and given them lands on 
the Hudson ; that it was needful to erect forts to secure the country as far 
as to the bay of Mexico, because the French now laid claim to it, with- 
out other right than twenty years' of (nominal) possession, Ac. 
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Meanwhile, the king barged lus ainbasBador at the Ei^gtifth 
court to pre^ new eomplaints agsdnst the {proceedings of Dongan, 
and to presf^ for the nomination of commisnoners to settle the re- 
spective boundaries Of the American colonies of the two nations. 
His Majesty also sent the reinforcements demanded bj the gover- 
nor-general, with orders to act vigorously, so as to finish the war 
before the year were out. They aarrived at Quebec early in 1687; 
and were composed of 800 men of a bad class, headed by chevaliet 
de Yaudreuil, who gained distinction at the taking of Yalenci- 
ennes in 1677 ; and several descendants of whom afterwards govern- 
ed the colony. Yaudreuil enteted the corps of Mousquetaires 
when 14 years old ; he made several campaigns in Flanders, and 
had reached the grade of quarter-master. Part of his raiment 
was forthwith sent on to Montred, to join a corps then forming in 
the island of Ste. Helena, opposite that place, under the order of 
M. de Callidres, a veteran who had served for twenty years in 
the French armies. The corps thus assembled now amounted to 
832 r^ulars, 800 militia, and 400 savages. <' With all this supe- 
riority of force," says one author, " Denonville was injudicious 
enough to begin hostilities by an act which dishonoured the French 
name in the eyes of the aborigines ; that name which, amid all 
their savageries, they had hitherto learned to respect as well as 
fear." In plainer words, the marquis, desiring to strike the Iro- 
quois with terror, caused the chiefs sent as deputies by the inter- 
mediation of P^re Lamberville, acting by his own directions, to 
be seized at Oataracoui, and shipped in chains to France ! The 
news of this violent and treacherous act, which was loudly disap- 
proved by the colonists, naturally inflamed the minds of the Ir6- 
quois, and incited them to vow vengeance against the French.* 
The life of P^re Lamberville was now in imminent peril, to b^n 
with. [Happily, it was safe ; thanks, not to '^ pious " faith, but to 
heathen ms^nsmimity .] The elders of the Onnontaguez summoned 
the missionary who had been the unwilling instrument for the be- 



* The author, in speaking as to the character of this govern or on hif 
arrival in the colony^ described him as *^ un homme pieox," an epithet 
which we Englished paraphrasticallj, and in too favourable a sense, as 
it now seems. See p. 290, mjM-a.— -B. 
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trayal of the flower of the five nfttions into the hands of their 
oppressor, and thus addressed him : — " We hate every r^ht to 
treat thee a» our ^, hut we hate not the inclination to do so. 
We know thy nature too well ; thine heart has had no share in 
causing the wrong that has been done to us. We are not so unjust 
as to punish thee for a crime that thou ahhorrest as iQueh as we, 
and in committing which thou wast made an unconscious instru- 
ment. But tlK>u must, perfoyt)e, leave us. Every one of our 
people may not see mattes in the same light as we do, and some 
might wish thee harm. When our young men chant the song of 
war, they may haply regard thee as a traitor, who has been the 
means of consigning their chiefs into hard and d^adingbonda_e; 
they may listen only to the sis^ggestions of their own just indigna- 
tion ; they may take counsel only Of their ^ry ; and we, ag^ and 
feeble as we are, shall not have the power to snatch thee, in such 
an hour, from their vengeful grasp." Having thus spoken, these 
great-hearted " savages " Aimished the worthy missionary with 
guides to lead him, by devious paths, out of the country, with 
orders not to quit him till assured of his safety. — Another Jesuit, 
P^re Millet, when in extremity, was by a (really pious) native 
woman, saved from being burnt alive, by adopting him as her son. 
Louis XIV had the grace to be ashamed of the violation of 
the law of nations by his deputy, and censured his conduct. 
Nevertheless, certain official orders, sent over during the colonial 
administration of M. de la Barre, and, more recently, to Denon- 
ville hims^f and M. de Chwnpigny, gave a cobur of authority 
for sending the Iroquois to the galleys, as revolted subjects of 
'' the great monareh."* But here the sacredness of the ambas- 



* ^^ For a considerable time back, Louis XIY had given orders, that 
the Iroquois prisoners of war should be sent to France, and chained to 
the oar in the state penal gallejs ; because, to use the exact words 
of the royal missive, ^ these savages being strong and robust, will be 
most useful in our convict vessels (chiourmes).^ ** M. Bibaud : Hist, du 
Canada, i. 132. One would be tempted to think that the four copper- 
coloured male colossi, or chained human figures, now preserved at the 
Ho tel-des-Invali les, Paris, were cast to commemorate the capture of the 
Iroquois chiefs by M. Denonville, did we not know that they long 
ornamented the pedestal of the original equestrian statue of Louis XIV 
in the Place-des-Victoires of that city ; and that they symbolised captives 
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sadorial character had been most grossly outraged, aa was re- 
marked at that time. The act was too bad to be justified, and 
was of course disclaimed, even for polity's sake, if for no higher 
reason. The Iroquois then in France were unchained,*" and 
hurried back to Canada, so that their restoration might lessen if 
it did not quite prevent the commission of such vengeful reprisals 
as their compatriots were likely to make, on their account, upon the 
persons of the colonists. Meanwhile the governor-general, re- 
peating his abominable stroke of kidnapping, got together as many 
of the Iroquois as his emissaries could lay hands on, intending to 
send them to the galleys at Marseilles ; while John Bochart, sieur 
de Champigny, the intendant, in imitation of his principal, clev- 
erly allured a number of the obnoxious nation to Frontenac, by 
inviting them to a banquet, and, when arrived there, put them, 
ironed, into the prison of the fort. A royal order for the release 
of these and the other victims saved them from the suffering en- 
dured by their chiefe in the hold of the transport which bore 
the latter to and from France. 

The corps collected in St. Helen's island, embarked in 400 boats 
or canoes, ascended the St. Lawrence to the appointed scene of 
action. The Canadians, divided into four battalions, had for 
chiefs, Messrs. Lavaltrie, Berthier, Grandville, and Longueuil. 
To avoid the blame which fell aforetime upon M. de Meules, for 
his not having followed the expedition of M. de la Barre, the in- 
tendant accompanied the troops, who disembarked at the Bividre 
des Sables, on the margin of Lake Ontario, at the axial point of 
the territory meant to be invaded, near where the Iroquois in 
arms were intrenched. The same day, the little army was strength- 

of European popalations really or pretendedly conquered by that vain- 
glorious king. — B. 

* Smith, in his History of New York^ pretends that this capture was 
an infraction of the treaty of Whitehall, signed in 1686, on the part of 
Louis XIY, and James II, in which it was stipulated that '' the fur trade 
with the natives should be free to French and English alike." The 
document itself proves the direct contrary. The Frenchman who served 
the English traders as a guide was shot by order of Denonville, without 
form of process ; an arbitrary proceeding condemned by Lahontan, but 
justified by Charlevoix. — B. 
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cned by an additional force of 600 men, led from Detroit by Messrs. 
La Durantaye, Tonti, and De Luth. These officers had taken 
prisoner seventeen Englishmen whom they found crossing Lake 
Huron on their way to Michilimackinac for trafficking purposes, 
in contravention of the treaty between the two crowns.* 

After some days' rest, Denonville set out in search of foemen. 
His men suffered much from the summer heat. The country they 
had to cross being hilly and marshy, was favourable to ambus- 
cades, and had therefore to be traversed with precaution. The 
Iroquois had been informed that the French were approaching, by 
one of their own people, who, after having been captured, had escap- 
ed, and hastened to sound the alarm. The Tsonnonthouans set 
fire to their horde (village) and retreated ; but recovering their 
confidence, they returned, and watched an opportunity to trip up 
the heels of the invaders. Three hundred of them took post on 
a brook, which ran between two wooded hills, in front of their 
town (hourgade) ; and 500 more ensconced themselves in a reedy 
morass, at some distance. In this position, they waited the advance 
of the French. The vanguard of the latter, induced to quicken its 
march on observing certain indications purposely put in their way 
to urge them on, got a considerable way ahead of the main body, 
and soon neared the guarded brook. The 300 Iroquois, had 
they acted with prudence, would have allowed the French yan- 
guard to pass, got into its rear, and driven the men upon the 
second ambuscade ; but dealing with the van as if it had been 
the entire army, and observing that it was chiefly composed of 
natives, they uttered the war-whoop, and discharged their pieces. 
At this fire from an unseen enemy, most of the savages took to 
flight, and the panic spread for a moment among the soldiers 
who were coming behind, who happened to be men unaccustomed 
to bush fighting. The christened savages present, and the Abe- 

* It would appear that the Iroqaois were more advanced in material 
ciyilisation, as well as more brave than the people of other nations of 
the aborigines. The habit of raising grain and storing it, and keeping 
domestic animals, which in their case, according to M. Bibaud, were 
^^ une quantity immense de pourceauz," put them at the head of all the 
contemporary native races of the central wilderness of the North Ameri- 
can continent. — B, 
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naqois, on the contrary, hdd their ground. A few minutes more, 
and Lavaltrie came np, at the head of some battalions of militia, 
marching quick step, the drums beatii^ a charge. Fear now 
passed to the enemy's men, who fled to the marsh, and cammu- 
nicated their own panic to Uiose tlieris posted, when all fled together 
pell-mell, throwing away their arms as they ran. The loss of the 
French was small in this i^rmidb ; that of the Iroquois was 45 
killed and <^>0 wounded. The conquerors bivouacked on the spot, 
fearing a surprise* The native allies took possession of the dead 
bodies, and, as was their usage, got up a* cannibsd feast wfth the 
human remains. 

Next morning, the army advanced to the burnt village of the 
Tsnonnonthouans, seated on a hill, the summit of which was 
crowned with several towers, the contour of which stood out f»ct«- 
lesquely from the sky behind. These were the granaries of the 
tribe ; and therein w^e feund 400,000 bushels miTwts) of maise, 
which the owners had not had time to destaroy. The dwellings 
were already destroyed ; only the tombs of the departed remiuned 
erect. The interior of the country was ravaged during ten days ; 
the standing crops were destroyed, and live stock slaughtered. 
No opponent appeared, the whole population, in fact, having quit- 
ted the country : some of the people took refoge with the Goyo- 
gouiYis, others crossed the mountains for Virginia, leaving strag- 
^ers to die behind them. This flight reduced the numbers of the 
Tsonnonthouans by a moiety, and greatly humbled ^e whde 
Iroquois confederation.* 

Denonville took formal possession of the country ; btit instead 
of marching against the other cantons, as was expected by all, tlie 
allied savages included, the moment being propitious to strike at 
the heart of ihe Iroquois confederation, panic-struck for the time 
— instead of fellowing up ihe success bis soldiers had gained for 
him, the marquis sent away a part of his forces, and with the 
rest retired towards the river Niagara, there erecting a fort, in 
which he placed a garrison of 100 men, who all perished by an 
epidemic disease which broke out among them. 



* M. Bibaud says, '* The bamiliation of the tribe was almost the only 
fruit of the expedition. The savages re tamed to thehr coantry as Soon 
as the French retired from it." Hist, du Canada^ i. 138.— B. 
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The results of this campaign were not propo(rtionately important 
to the cost incurred in ita {Hreparatioa, nor to the expectations it 
had raised. A skilful leader^ with such a force as Denonville had 
in hand, would assuredly have finished, in a year's time, the war 
thus happily commenced ; hut the goremor tarried too long in the 
country he overran wh^i there r^nained others beyond to conquer ; 
and he staid, in mid-course, to found a stronghold, not immediately 
useful. He certainly had sound ideas on many points ; but he 
had a speculative rather than an energetic mind, and was not prompt 
in action. Few governors of Canada ever set down on ps^er more 
sage maxims £qt ita proper administration, yet fewer still left it in 
a sadder plight than he did. It was he who, with the intendant, 
advised the minist^ £ot the colonies ^^ to send sturdy peasants as 
colonists, men used to handle hatchet and pick^axe,'' to clear the 
bui^. It waa he too, who complained of the over abundance of 
nobles in the colony. '^ While upon this subject,^' wrote ke 
in 1686, " I ought to give an account to Monseigneur of the 
penury of several many-childed families on the brink of b^^gaiy 
yet all of noble blood, or reputed such. The fimiily of St Ours 
I may first mention. He is a worthy esquire Q^enHlJumvme) of 
Dauphiny (a relation of Marshal d'Estrades), encumbered with a 
wife and ten children. The parents seem quite depressed with a 
sense of t^ir poverty. Yet the children disdain no honest 
means for lessening this evil, fi)r I have seen two of their grown 
daughters cutting corn and holding the plough.'' Oth^ good 
families indicated as in poor circumstances by the governor were 
the Linctdts, the Aillebousts, 'the Dugu^, the Bouchers, the 
d'Arpentignys, Uie Tillys. The wile and daughter of M. Tilly 
cultivated the family farm. Denonville expressed his fears lest 
Um sons of such needy parents might pass over to the English, 
whose traders, he added, ^ i^ared no pains to allure our hunters 
(couTwrs de hois) to regions where they pursue tkd(r traffic 
north of the St. Lawrence, and towards the frontiefs of New 
England.'' 

In the same dispKtch he recommended that none but the rich 
should be ^inobled ; Ibar, wrote he sagely, " to make a noUe in 
liiis counia*y of one apt neither at trade nor any other usefiii oc- 
oupatkmy is merely adding to t^ number of idlers (^faimianu'). 
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He applied for pilots and mariners, also ; and proposed to open up 
a way of communication overland between Canada and Acadia. 

The retreat of Denonville from the promising scene of action, 
was a signal for the Iroquois to recommence their invasions, which 
now attained a more sanguinary and devastating character than 
ever before. Their reprisals on the frontier were terrible, and 
put the whole colony in a state of consternation. With unappea- 
sable rage in their hearts, these barbarians desolated all western 
Canada with fire and hatchet. Colonel Dongan, who wrote to 
London that the French had invaded the English territory, fo- 
mented their hostile feelings with much skill, treating them as 
brotherly allies rather than as savage partisans ; he excited their pa- 
triotic feelings, and inspired them to defend their country with 
all the energy of their fiery natures. He promised to succour 
them, provided they received no French missionary and would 
not repair to Cataracoui. He made an offer to the residents at 
the Sault St. Louis, to send them an English Jesuit priest ; and 
strove to bring them nearer to New York by assigning to them lands 
they would find, he said, superior to those he wanted them to leave. 
He tried to play the mediator's part between the French and the 
Iroquois ; proposing conditions, however, to the former, which, he 
knew, they would not accept. He affected the tone of a dictator 
in name of the Five Nations. He said to P^re Francois Yaillant 
that no peace could be had with the Iroquois till their kidnapped 
chiefs were sent back from France ; that the christened Iroquois 
of Sault St. Louis, and of the Mountain, must needs return to 
their compatriots ; that the French ought to raze their forts at 
Cataracoui and Niagara ; finally, that it was their duty to com- 
pensate the Isonnonthouans for the damage they had done them. 
Dongan afterwards assembled the elders of the Five Nations to 
inform them that the French governor-general was anxious for a pa- 
cification, and advised them to insist on obtaining certain condi- 
tions which he enumerated for their direction. He added, ^^ I wish 
you to quit the war-hatchet, it is true, but I desire not that you 
bury it ; content yourself with hiding it under the grass. The 
king, my master, has forbidden me to supply you with arms or am- 
munition should you continue the war ; but if the French reftise my 
conditions, you shall want for nothing, even if I pay the cost my 
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self, rather than you should renounce so good a cause. Stand on 
your guard ever, lest some new snare of the enemies should be 
spread for you, and make all ready to fall upon them unawares, 
either by way of lake Ontario or of lake Champlain, as soon as you 
find it expedient to recommence the war." 

On their part, the aborigines of the lake countries were much 
cooled in their wonted attachment to French interests, especially 
the Hurons of Michilimackinac, who kept up underhand relations 
with the Iroquois, although they had fought against them in the late 
campaign. These news, conjoined to the epidemic which broke out 
in Canada after the army's return to quarters, and made great ra- 
vages, induced the governor to renounce the project of a second ex- 
pedition, and gave the Iroquois an opportunity to menace the fort 
of Frontenao and even that of Chambly. The latter was invested 
all of a sudden, by the Agniers and Mahingans, and owed its 
safety to the promptitude with which the people of the country 
flew to the rescue. The savage bands glided as far as the island of 
Montreal, where one of them assaulted a block-house, strove to 
raise its palisades, and were driven off with difficulty ; a second 
band, 200 strong, fell upon another place, killed several people, and 
burnt some houses, but at last were defeated. These petty attacks, 
however, were but the forerunners of more terrible irruptions dur- 
ing the following years. 

The situation of the colonists at this time was certainly any 
thing but enviable. They literally " dwelt in the midst of alarms," 
yet their steady courage in facing perils, and their endurance of 
privations when unavoidable, were worthy of admiration. A lively 
idea of what they had to resist or to suffer, may be found by read- 
ing the more particular parts of the governor's despatches to Paris, 
For instance, in one of these, he wrote, in reference to the raids of 
the Iroquois : " The savages are just so many animals of prey, 
scattered through a vast forest, whence they are ever ready to 
issue, to raven and kill in the adjoining countries. After their 
ravages, to go in pursuit of them is a constant but almost bootless 
task. They have no settled place, whither they can be traced 
with any certainty ; they must be watched everywhere, and long 
waited for, with fire-arms ready primed. Many of their lurking 
places could be reached only by bloodhounds, or by othef savages 
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as onr trackers: but thoee in our serriee are few, and nadye allies 
we have are seldom trustworthy ; they fear the enemy more than 
they love us ; and they dread, on - their own selfish account, to 
drive the Iroquois to extremity. It has been resolved, m the 
present strait, to erect a fortress (fort) in every seignoiy, as a 
^ace of shelter lor helpless peojde and live stodk, at times when 
the open country is overrun witibi ravagers. As matters now stand, 
the arable grounds lie wide apart, and are so b^irt with bush 
that every thicket around serves as a point for attack by a savage 
foe ; ins(»nuch that an army, broken up into scattered posts, would 
be needful, to protect the cultivators <^ our cleared lands.''^ 

Nevertheless, at one time, hopes were entertained that more 
peace&d times were coming. In effect, n^ooiations with the Five 
Nations were recommenced ; and the winter of 1687-8 was passed 
in goings to and firo betwe^i the colonial authoritieB and the lead- 
ers of the Iroquois, with whom several conferences were holdea. 
A correspondence, too, was maintained by the governor with Colo- 
ns Dongan ; the latter intimating, in one oi his letters, that he 
had formed a league of all the Iroquois tribes, and put arms in 
their hands, to enable them to defend British colonial territory 
against all oomers.t 

The Iroquois confederation itself sent a deputaUon to Canada, 
which was escorted as far as lake St. Fran^ob by 1200 warriors, — 
a significant demonstration enough. The envoys, after having 
put forward their pretensions with mu<^ stateliness and yet more 
address, said that, nevertheless, their peojde did not mean to 
press for all the advantages they had the right and the power 
to demand. They intimated, that they were perfectly aware of 
the comparative weakness of the colony ; that ^ IroqucHS could 
at any time burn the houses of the inhabitants, pillage their stcnres, 
waste their crq[>s, and afterwards eaoly raze the forte. The go- 
vemor^encral in r^ly to these {not quite unfounded) boastings 
and arrogant assumptions, said that Colonel Bongan claimed the 
Iroquois as English sub,^cte ; and admonished the deputies that^ if 

* Letter to M. Seignelai, Auj^iBt 10, 1688. 

t Docwments de ParU et de Londru, Documentary History of New 
York, by S. B. O'OaUflghao, voL L 
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such were the case, then they must act according to his orders, 
which would necessarily be pacific, France and England not now 
being at war : whereupon the deputies responded, as others had 
done before, that the confederation formed an independent power, 
that it had always resisted French as well as English supremacy 
over its subjects ; and that the coalesced Iroquois would be neu- 
tral, or friends or else enemies to one or both, at discretion, " for 
we have never been conquered by either of you," they said ; add- 
ing, that, " as they held their country immediately from God, they 
acknowledged no other master." 

It did not appear, however, that there was a perfect accordance 
amongst the envoys on all points, for the deputies from Onnonta- 
guez, the Onneyouths, and Goyogouins agreed to a truce, on con- 
ditions proposed by M. Denonville; na,mely, that all the native 
allies of the French should be comprehended in the treaty. They 
undertook that deputies [others than some of those present?] 
should be sent from the Agniers and Tsonnouthouan cantons, 
who were then to take part in concluding a. treaty ; that all hostil- 
ities should cease on every side, and that the French should be . 
allowed to re-victual, undisturbed, the fort of Cataracoui. The 
truce having been agreed to on those bases, five of the Iroquois 
remained (one for each canton), as hostages for its terms being 
observed faithfully. Notwithstanding this precaution, several 
roving bands of Iroquois, not advertised, possibly, of what was 
pending, continued to kill our people, burn their dwellings and 
slaughter live stock, in different parts of the colony ; for example, 
at St. Frangois, at Sorel, at Contrecoeur, and at St. Ours. These 
outrages, however, it must be owned, did not long continue ; and 
roving corps of savages, either singly or by concert, drew oflf from 
the invaded country and allowed its harassed people a short breath- 
ing time at least. 

The native allies of the French, on the other hand, respected 
the truce little more than the Iroquois. The Abenaquis invaded 
the Agniers canton, and even penetrated to the English settlements, 
scalping several persons. The Iroquois of the Sault and of La 
Montague did the like ; but the Hurons of Michilimackinac, sup- 
posed to be those most averse to the war, did all they could, and 
most successfully too, to prevent a peace being signed. 
Vol. I. — w 
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While the n^ociations were in progress, the " Machiavel of the 
wilderness/' as Raynal designates a Huron chief, bearing the native 
name of Kondiarak, but better known as Le Rat in the colonial 
annals, arrived at Frontenac (Kingston), with a chosen band of 
his tribe, and became a means of complicating yet more the diffi- 
culties of the crisis. He was the most enterprising, brave, and 
best informed chief in all North America ; and, as such, was one 
courted by the governor in hopes of his becoming a valuable auxi- 
liary to the French, although at first one of their most formidable 
enemies. He now came prepared to battle in their favour, and 
eager to signalize himself in the service of his new masters. The time 
however, as we may well suppose, was not opportune, and he was 
informed that a treaty with the Iroquois being far advanced, and 
their deputies on the way to Montreal to conclude it, he would 
give umbrage to the governor-general of Canada should he perse- 
vere in the hostilities he had been already carrying on. 

The Rat was taken aback on hearing this (to him) unwelcome 
news, but took care to hide his surprise and uttered no complaint. 
Yet was he mortally offended that the French should have gone 
00 far in the matter without the concert of their native allies ; and 
he at once resolved to punish them, in his own case, for such a 
marked slight. He set out secretly with his bravos, laid an am- 
buscade near Famine Cove for the approaching deputalion of 
Iroquois, murdered several and made the others his prisoners. 
Having so done, he secretly gloried in the act, afterwards saying 
that he had " killed the peace." Yet in dealing with the captives he 
put another and a deceptive face on the matter ; for, on courteously 
questioning them as to the object of their journey, being told that 
they were peaceful envoys, he affected great wonder, seeing that it 
was Denonville himself who had sent him on purpose to waylay 
them ! To give seeming corroborations to his astounding asser- 
tions, he set the survivors at liberty, retaining one only to replace 
one of his men who was killed by the Iroquois in resisting the 
Hurons' attack. Leaving the deputies to follow what course they 
thought fit, he hastened with his men to Michilimackinac, where he 
presented his prisoner to M. Durantaye, who, not as yet officially 
informed, perhaps, that a truce existed with the Iroquois, consigned 
him to death, though he gave Durantaye assurance of who he really 
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was ; but when the victim appealed to the Eat for confirmation of 
his being an accredited envoy, that unscrupulous personage told 
him he must be out of his mind to imagine such a thing I This 
human sacrifice offered up, the Rat called upon an aged Iroquois, 
then and long previously a Huron captive, to return to his com- 
patriots and inform them, from him, that while the French were 
making a show of peace-seeking, they were, underhand, killing 
and making prisoners of their native antagonists. 

This artifice, a manifestation of the diabolic nature of its author, 
had too much of the success intended by it ; for, although the 
governor managed to disculpate himself in the eyes of the more 
candid-minded Iroquois leaders, yet there were great numbers of 
the people who could not be disabused ; as is usual, in such cases, 
even among civilized races. Nevertheless the enlightened few, who 
really were tired of the war, agreed to send a second deputation to 
Canada; but when it was about to set out, a special mes- 
senger arrived, sent by Andros, successor of Dongan, enjoining 
the chiefs of the Iroquois confederation not to treat with the 
French without the participation of his master ; and announcing, 
at the same time, that the king of Great Britain had taken the 
Iroquois nations under his protection. Concurrently with this 
step, Andros wrote to Denonville that the Iroquois territory was 
a dependency holden of the British, and that he would not per- 
mit its people to treat upon those conditions already proposed by 
Dongan. 

This transaction took place in 1688 ; but before that year con- 
cluded, Andros' " royal master " was himself superseded, and 
living an exile in France. * Whether instructions sent from 
England previously warranted the polity pursued by Andros or 
not, his injunctions had the effect of instantly stopping the nego- 
ciations with the Iroquois, and prompting them to recommence 
their vengeful hostilities. War between France and Britain being 
proclaimed next year, the American colonists of the latter adopted 



• " In 1688, Andros was appointed governor of New York and New 
England. The appointment of this tyrant, and the annexation of the 
colony to the neighbouring ones, were measures particularly odious to 
the people." Frost's Hist, of U, States^ p. 97. — B. 
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the Iroquois as their especial allies, in the following contests with 
the people of New France.* 

Andros, meanwhile, who adopted the policy of his predecessor 
so far as regarded the aborigines if in no other respect, not only 
fomented the deadly enmity of the Iroquois for the Canadians, 
but tried to detach the Abenaquis from their alliance with the 
French, but without effect in their case ; for this people honoured 
the countrymen of the missionaries who had made the gospel 
known to them, and their nation became a living barrier to New 
France on that side, which no force sent from New £ngland 
could surmount; insomuch that the Abenaquis, some time 
afterwards, having crossed the borders of the English possessions, 
and harassed the remoter colonists, the latter were fain to apply 
to the Iroquois to enable them to hold their own. 

The declaration of Andros, and the armings of the Iroquois, now 
let loose on many parts of Canada, gave rise to a project as politic, 
perhaps, as it was daring, and such as communities, when in 
extremity, have adopted with good effect ; namely, to divert inva- 
sion by directly attacking the enemies' neighbouring territories. 
The Chevalier de Calli^res, with whom the idea originated, after 
'having suggested to Denonville a plan for making a conquest of 
ihe province of New Y ork, set out for France, to bring it under 
the consideration of the home government, believing that it was 
ihe only means left to save Canada to the mother country, f 

In an interview he obtained with the king, he represented, that, 
^ . » . ■ I 

* " May 12, 1689. An alliance against France between the Emperor of 
Germany, William III of England, and the Dutch States-general, con- 
cluded at Vienna." Wade's British History j p. 272. — B. 

t Such an attempt, successful or not, would have been founded on 
aggressive, not defensive policy ; yet by an inattention to dates, and not 
•reciting events in the order of their occurrence, the text of the original 
impresses its readers with the mistaken idea that Britain and Prance 
were at war, when Des Oallieres proposed to turn the tide of battle into 
the plantations of British America. Now James II, the creature of Louis 
XIV, as his brother had ever been before, was still on the throne. He did 
not quit England till Dec. 23,16&8,and war was not proclaimed till nearly 
five months afterwards ; while an allowance of nearly two more may be 
made, before ofSicial notification of it could reach the colonial authori- 
, ties of either nation. — B, 
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judging by the past, it was to be expected that the English, who 
could supply their merchandise at almost 50 per cent, less price 
than the Canadians, would, by attracting to themselves the whole 
fur traffic, ruin the traders of New France ; that having secured 
the whole trade with the aborigines, they would have the latter at 
their disposal, and, by their means, in conjunction with the English 
soldiery and militia, they would be able, at any time, to destroy 
all the French establishments on both sides of the St. Lawrence as 
far down as Quebec ; that the New Yorkers would ever sustain 
the pretensions of the Iroquois, who would never be at peace with 
the French colonists so long as they were thus backed : i&nally, 
that the only means, therefore, of preventing the perdition of 
Canada was to take possession of the province of New York. 

Then as to the means of effecting this desirable or rather indis- 
pensable enterprise, M. de Calli^res said : " Put at my disposition 
1400 French regulars and 600 picked Canadian militia, hunters, 
&c., and I will penetrate the enemy's territory, by the line of the 
Richelieu river and Lake Champlain. Orange (Albany) is poorly 
fortified : the town, with its 300 people, is merely palisaded, with 
no terraces for great guns ; the sole regular defensive work is a 
petty fort of four bastions, the whole garrison being only 1 50 men 
Manhattan (New York) town has eight companies of soldiers,each of 
50 men, — 400 in all. There, indeed, is a fort, built of stone, with 
some few cannons. Once in possession of the province, we should 
be masters of one of the finest ports in America, open at all seasons 
of the year ; and of a fertile country, with a fine climate." His 
Majesty thought well of the project on first hearing it, but ad- 
journed, its further consideration, preferring a solid peace, if it 
could be obtained ; yet if the enterprise were to be undertaken, as 
he afterwards thought it should be, he doubtless thought that the 
Marquis de Denonville was not the person to see it carried out 
his campaign against the Tsonnonthouans having manifested his 
incapacity as a military leader. For this and other reasons, there- 
fore, his recal was determined on. 

It was high time, indeed, that the destinies of Canada were 
confided to other directors than the late and present ; left as the 
colony had been, since the departure of M. de Frontenac, in the 
hands of superannuated or incapable ohie&. Any longer persis- 
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no pity. The more fiendish murderers tore the unborn infants 
from their mothers' wombs ; they even forced parents to throw their 
children into.^e flames. Two hundred persons wer€ burnt alive i 
others died under prolonged tortures. Many were reserved to per- 
ish similarly, at a future time. The fair island upon which the 
sun shone briajhtly erewhile, was lighted up by fires of woe ; houses, 
plantations, and crops were reduced to ashes, while the ground 
reeked with blood up to a line a short league apart from Montreal 
city. The ravagers crossed to the opposite shore, the desolation be- 
hind them being complete, and forthwith the parish of Le Chenaie 
was wasted by fire, and many of its people massacred. 

The colonists, for many leagues around the devoted region, seem 
to have been actually paralysed by the brain-blow thus dealt their 
compatriots by the relentless savages, as no one seems to have moved 
a step to arrest their course ; for they were left in undisturbed 
possession of the country during several weeks. On hearing of 
the invasion, Denonville lost his self-possession altogether. When 
numbers of the colonists, recovering from their stupor, came up 
armed desiring to be led against the murderers of their country- 
folks, he sent them back, or forbade them to stir ! Several oppor- 
tunities presented themselves for disposing of parties of the bar- 
barians, when reckless from drink after their orgies, or when rov- 
ing about in scattered parties feeble in number ; but the governor- 
general's positive orders to refrain from attacking them, withheld 
the uplifted hand from striking. In face of a prohibition so au- 
thoritative, the soldiers and the inhabitants alike could only look on, 
and wait till the savages should find it convenient to retire. Some 
small skirmishing, indeed, there was at a few distant points, be- 
tween the people and their invaders. Thus a party of men, part- 
ly French and partly natives, led by Larobeyre, an ex-lieutenant, on 
the way to reinforce fort Roland, where Chevalier de Vaudreuil 
commanded, were set upon and all killed or dispersed. More than 
half of the prisoners taken were burnt by their conquerors. Laro- 
beyre being wounded and not able to flee, was led captive by the 
Iroquois to their country, and roasted at a slow fire in presence of 
the assem Med tribe of his captors. Meantime the resistance to 
the barbarians being little or none in the regions they overran, 
they slew most of the inhabitants they met in their passage ; while 
tlaeir course was marked, wherever they went, by lines of flame. 
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Their bands moved rapidly from one devoted tract to another ; 
yet wherever they had to face concerted resistance, which in some 
cases, at last, put a dtting obstacle in the way of tfreir intended 
ravagings, they turned aside, and sought an easier prey elsewhere. 
In brief, during ten entire weeks or more, did they wreak their 
wrath, almost unchecked, upon the fairest r^on of Canada, and 
did not retire thence till about mid-October. 

The governor-general having sent a party of observation to 
assure himself of the enemy having decamped, this detachment ob- 
served a canoe on the lake of the Two Mountains, bearing 22 of 
the retiring Iroquois. The Canadians, who were of about the same 
number, embarked in two boats, and, nearing the savages, coolly 
received their fire ; but in returning the discharge, each singled 
out his man, when eighteen of the Iroquois were at once laid low. 

However difiEicult it may have been to put the people of a 
partially cleared country, surrounded with forests, on their guard 
against such an irruption as the forgoing, it is difficult to account 
for their total unpreparedness without imputing serious blame to 
Denonville and his subalterns in office. That he exercised no 
proper influence, in the first place, was evident ; and the small 
use he made of the means he had at his disposal when the crisis 
arrived, was really something to marvel at. He was plainly une- 
qual to the occasion ; and his incapacity, in every particular, made 
it quite impossible for his presence, as chief of the colony, to be 
endured any longer. There is little doubt, that had he not been soon 
recalled, by royal order, the colonists themselves would have set 
him aside. — The latter season of his inglorious administration 
took the lugubrious name, " The year of the Massacre."* 

The man appointed, through a happy inspiration, to supersede 
M. de Denonville, had now reached the lower Canadian waters. 
He was no other than the count de Frontenac. It appears 
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The Five Nations, being at war with the French, made a sudden 
descent on Montreal, burned and sacked the town, (?) killed 100 of the 
inhabitants, carrying away a number of prisoners, whom they burnt 
alive, and then returned to their own country, with the loss of only ttoo 
of their number. Had the English followed up the success of their 
allies, all Canada might have been easily conquered." Frost's Hist, of 
U, St(Ues^]p.9l.--B. 
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that the king, willing to cover, with a handsome pretext, the 
recal of Denonville, in a letter dated May 31, advertised him^ 
that war having been re-kindled in Europe, his military talents 
would be of the greatest use in home service. By this time, De 
Frontenac was called to give counsel regarding the projects of the 
Chevalier de Calli^res, and assist in preparing the way for their 
realisation, if considered feasible. Meanwhile, he undertook to 
resume his duties as governor-general of New France; but a 
series of events, to be detailed hereafter, delayed his arrival in 
Canada till the autumn of 1689. 

He landed at Quebec on the 18th of October, at 8 o'clock, p.m., 
accompanied by De Calli^res ; amid the heartiest demonstrations 
of popular welcome. The public functionaries and armed citizens 
in waiting, with torch-bearers, escorted him through the city, 
which was spontaneously illuminated, to his quarters. His return 
was hailed by all ; but by none more than the Jesuits, who had, in 
fact, for years before, laboured to obtain his recal. The nobles, 
the merchants, the business class, gave him so hearty a reception 
as to convince him that real talent such as his must in the end 
rise superior to all the conjoined eflforts of faction, public preju- 
dices, and the evil passions of inferior minds. 

War was declared against Britain in the month of June. M. de 
Frontenac, on resuming the reins of government, had to contend 
both against the Anglo-American colonies and the Five Nations. 
We shall see that his energy and skill overcame all obstacles ; that 
the war was most glorious for the Canadians, so few in number 
compared with their adversaries ; and that, far from succumbing 
to their enemies, they carried the war into the adversaries' camp, 
and struck at the heart of their most remote possessions. But, 
before proceeding further, it is fit we should give a sketch of the 
British Colonies, with some notices r^arding their people, — that 
race with whom ours contended so long on the battle field, and 
whose history became daily more and more intermingled with 
our own. The following summary of their origin, their progress, 
their institutions, and their resources, will manifest to every one 
the strength of the enemy we had to encounter, and the peculiar 
temper of the populations which were growing up at our side; and 
form at this day, for numerical strength and industiy, one of the 
greatest nations in the world. 
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ordm* that iho mndor nwy hotter npprooiftto tho diflrorencnd, exist- 
in^ nnd pw*t, Iwjtwnon tho poflitinn of tho two pnrtion nhout to 
©fij^n^o in a lifo-ancl-doath pitru^^lo for wiproniaoy on th'm conti- 
nent, wo nhnll now givo a oonc'nw noooiint of tho riHo and progroM 
of tho " Arnorioan plantations" (aa thoy wore long oallod) of Old 
Kngland. 

Aft4»r thn liootlopia att<^?npfji at colon l«ation in tho rogiona of 
the continent near to or forming part of Now Franco on ita oaat- 
orn aidoH, — aawo have mentioned in their place, — tho Kn^lisli, na 
a nation, eenaed tf) eovet aeeretiona to their empire in America. 
Their fiahing Veaw^la and whalera, indeed, oontinncvl to frequent 
tho waters of thoso regions, along with tlic marint^rM of otlier na" 
tions of Knrop<», hy wliom piscat^iry industry was pursued ; hut tho 
French, more persistent, constantly endenvoun*d to establish them- 
selves in Acadifi, and s<»etire a firm footing in (/anada. A cliief, 
perhaps the sole, reason why the latter had no Knglisli rivalry to 
contend with in solitlly fotinding New Frnnce, arose iVom tho 
att'Oniion of the Hritish races h(»ing ocotipied, during much of tho 
Space of time referred to, with civil nn<l religious dissensions, 
ripening into intestine wars, which troubles mtist also luvve absorbed 
Stieh state resources, in men and money, as might liave b(HMi cdso 
dlsposiible for extended eolonisntion. On the other hand, thoso 
civil broils, with a eompensatory action, became favournblo to 
English self-<»xprttriation ; for to that wns dtie the increasn if not 
the foundation of Virginin, Maryland, ^'c., and yet more eMp(»cially 
tho settlemi»nt of the pn)vinees of New Knglnnd. The chumcs o' 
individual renunciations of tbe parent country still continuing to 
Operate up to the IWolution of t(»H8-9, the Anglo-American 
colonies nt that time, if far loss extensive than the territories 
possess(M] or elnimed by France on this ccmtincnt, were much more 
solidly e^tnblished; they exceeded the latter for intrinsic value, and 
were daily increasitig in relative importance. One great cause, too, 
even of the material prosperity of tho Hritish colonists, was tho 
love of civil fn>edom the lat^^r innnigrants brought along with 
them. The politicnl and municipal fVanchises which they could not 
fully i^XfTcise at home, they claimed and scoured for thoniBolves 
in the land of their adopti(m. 

In the year IGOO, king James (first of that namo as Bovereign 
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of England, and the earliest king of Great Britain and Ireland), 
granted letters patent, under the great seal, dated April 10, to Sir 
Thomas Gates and others, assigning to them the lordship of terri- 
tories on the continent of America, forming the northern seaboard 
of the Atlantic, between the 34th and 45th d^rees of N. latitude ; 
all which were either recognised for British possessions, by right 
of discovery or otherwise ; or else, were unclaimed by the people 
of any other European nation. The grant also comprehended all 
the islands appurtenant to the mainland shores, or within 100 miles 
thereof; and, consequently, ranged from Cape Fear to Halifax : 
but did not include the French establishment, previously formed, 
at Port-Royal, Acadia, in 1603. — The patentees were divided, 
at their own request, into two associations : the " London," or 
premier Company, and the other, known as the second, or 
" Bristol " Company. The former was required to locate itself 
between the 34th and 41st degrees of north latitude ; t(ie latter, 
to form its settlements between lat. 38^ and 45^ N. The mid- 
space, from 38° to 41*^, was to be held in common.* 

These companies were, in right of their patent, free to send out 
as many native-born British people as they chose, who and with 
their descendants could reclaim, at all times, the rights enjoyed 
by the resident subjects of Britain itself. No restrictions were 
laid on whatever trade they might obtain with foreign nations. 
The lands of the plantations to be formed were to hold of tile 
crown ; and were subject to a reality of one-fifth in valuation of 
the gold, silver, and copper mined in the country. The right of 
coining all three, for the uses of the colonists, was conceded to the 
assooiators of the two companies. — The administration of affairs in 
each future colony was to be vested in a local council, the members 
of which were or might be nominated by the king ; but the su- 
pervision of the whole colonial system was to belong to a supreme 
council for the affairs of the American plantations, sitting in 
London, and being, in effect, a department of the general govern- 
ment of the British empire ; while, as originally constituted, its 
own members, nominated of course by the crown, had the right 

• The latter figures of the author, in the above sentence, have been 
altered to suit the probabilities of the case. In the original, they are 
self-stultifying.—^. 
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to suggest, for royal guidance, the names of parties whom they 
thought suitable members of the colonial councils : so that, in fact, 
there was not a shadow of English representative liberty, imper- 
fect as that then was, in the government allowed by James I to 
the earliest colonists of British North America. 

Nor were the rights of religious freedom any better respected 
in laying the foundations of the new colonies ; for the religion of 
the Anglican church alone being accredited as that of the state, it 
followed that no other had a right to any endowment. Laws, 
civil and criminal, were to be, generally^ those of England. 

The patentees fitted out three vessels, of small capacity, none 
of them exceeding 100 tons burden, and together having only 105 
men besides the crews. The former were mostly gentlemen adven- 
turers, a class badly fitted for the toils, and little able to undergo 
the privations, sure to attend those who become the pioneers of a 
new settlement. This ill-composed company left England Dec. 
19, 1606; but they did not effect a landing till May 13, 1607, 
on the banks of a stream called Powhattan by the natives, but which 
the English named James Kiver in honour of their king; and having 
chosen the site of a settlement, about fifty miles from its sea-outlet, 
they called the place Jamestown. Here a few huts were set up 
and a stockhaded house, called a fort, raised for protection against 
apprehended, because provoked, attacks of the natives ; yet whose 
chief was favourably disposed to the strangers. Captain John 
Smith, one of the patentees, a man of humble birth but of heroic 
mind, was the soul of the expedition, but from the governing 
council of which he was excluded, through the jealousy of the 
aristocratic scions who encumbered the party. In a short time 
the provisions brought from England were exhausted, or became 
spoiled ; before the summer closed most of the party fell ill, and 
ere the winter set in, about fifty of them died. John Smith, 
whom the straits of the colonists obliged to put at the head of 
their affairs, set out with a party of exploration ; but before he 
had proceeded far, the Indians beset them, and all were killed 
but tiieir leader, who was saved at the intercession of the daughter 
of the chief, a girl aged 12, called afterwards "the princess 
Pocahontas." — He returned in safety to his charge; but found 
that the survivors at Jamestown were only forty in all ; while even 
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these were in act to desert it, and set out in the pinnace. This he 
firmly opposed, at the risk of his life. 

Soon afterwards, the Company sent a second party of colonists, 
ahout 100 in nnmher, and composed of as nnsuitahle subjects as 
the preceding ; namely gentlemen, and a very few labourers ; but 
there was a number of goldsmiths and refiners, it being understood 
that the country abounded in the precious metals ; there having 
been discovered, by ill luck, in the bed of a small stream near 
Jamestown, some shining earth which the ignorance of the observ- 
ers caused them to mistake for gold dust ; in gathering which 
several months' labour was lost, of course to no purpose. In 1608-9, 
seventy more immigrants arrived, but mostly of the like good-for- 
little classes as before. Among them were two females, the first 
who had come ; and no children had been sent as yet. Smith, 
piqued at the want of judgment of the Company in selecting their 
recruits, asked for '^ but thirty carpenters, husbandmen, garden- 
ers, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and diggers up of tree roots, 
rather than a thousand such as they had." Meantime, with such 
human material as had been put at his disposition, he set all that 
were fit for it to useful labour. Instruments of husbandry had 
been sent, but few could use them properly ; and the daily sub- 
sistence of the colony now chiefly depended on such supplies as 
the natives furnished; with whom Smith ever carefully maintained 
amicable relations. The colony was now 200 strong, and the 
people in a healthy state. 

The London company, somewhat discouraged by the frustra- 
tion of the hopes they had of obtaining gold, but determined to 
persevere in their enterprise, obtained a new charter, bearing date 
May 23, 1609. It was of a singular character, and still less 
favourable to colonial liberty than its predecessor, though it vested 
in the company powers which the king had denied to himself. 
The local council was abolished, and a board of absolute control 
constituted, its members to be always resident in London. The 
company's territorial possessions, in terms of the same document, 
were largely extended. The proprietary, also, took a proportional 
expansion, by the addition of some nobles, many landed gentlemen, 
merchants, tradesmen, &c., and most of the industrial corporations 
of London had shares in it. The association now wrote itself 
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" The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers of the City of 
London, for the first colony in Virginia." — -Lord Delaware was 
constituted governor and captain-general for life, with provision 
for a hody-guard. 

As the enterprise, under such auspices, became popular, nine 
more ships which the coiftpany fitted out were soon supplied with 
500 willing emigrants ; who were placed under the direction of 
Captain Newport, Sir Thomaa Gates, and Sir George Somers 
these gentlemen, as a governing triumvirate, were to rule the. 
colony till Lord Delaware should supersede them ; but the vessel in 
which the leaders embarked, with 150 colonists, and most of the co- 
lonial stores, &c., being cast on the shore of Bermuda, was lost. 
The other vessels reached their destination ; but the people in 
them, ill selected as before, turned out to be an idle and disorderly 
band, many of them " unruly sparks, packed off by their friends, 
to escape worse destinies at home," to use the words of a con- 
temporary narrator. 

The new governors of the colony not having arrived, and the 
reason of their absence not being known, the " sparks " aforesaid, 
and their companions the " poor gentlemen, broken tradesmen, 
footmen, &c.," assumed the powers of government, setting up a 
" captain " of their own number one day, and replacing him next 
day with another. When Smith tried to vindicate his authority, 
he was treated with contempt. He seized their ringleaders and 
imprisoned them; he also rid the colony of 200 of its most 
turbulent members, by sending them into the wilderness to found 
other settlements if they could ; but their bad conduct irritated 
the natives, and little good came of such attempts. Having gone to 
their succour, in returning Smith was so seriously hurt that he 
was obliged to repair to England to get cured. He left the colony 
in a promising state. There were about 500 residents, including 
100 soldiers. They had three ships and seven boats, 24 cannons, 
with small arms and ammunition ; much live stock, farming tools, 
fishing implements, goods for Indian barter, &c. But the colony, 
left without a capable successor to Smith, fell into a state of an- 
archy ; its resources were soon wasted, and the season of their pri- 
vations was long afterwards known as the " starving time." 
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In six montihs after Smith's depaxture, the colony was reduced, 
from various malign influences, to sixty persons ; who would soon 
have perished, but for the arrival (May 24, 1610) of Gates, Som- 
ers, and Newport, from Bermuda ; and, simultaneously, came Lord 
Delaware, with a body of emigrants, and abundant supplies. He 
proved to be a good administrator, and the colonials were induced 
to apply sedulously to the useful arts ; the Indians learned to re- 
spect the English character, and the colony really began to thrive ; 
but ill-health forced the governor to seek a warmer climate, leaving 
one Mr. Percy in charge, under whom the settlement again fell into 
disorder and want. May 10, 1611, Sir Thomas Dale came as go- 
vernor from England, with more immigrants and stores ; but was 
fain, at the outset of his rule, to put the people under martial law, 
to save the colony fix)m utter ruin. — Three months afterwards, Sir 
Thomas Gates, nominated to supersede Dale, arrived with six ships, 
300 immigrants, and large supplies. The number of the people 
was now 700 in all ; detachments of whom were again sent up the 
James river, and several subordinate settlements founded. 

A radical vice in the social relations of the colonists was now 
corrected. Under the first administrations, the lands laid out for 
clearing were held in commonty. Captain Smith and other rulers 
insisting that each cultivator should work six hours a day, not for 
his own benefit, but the state, which charged itself with his support. 
The natural effect was, to induce listlessness in the willing, and 
to encourage idlers to skulk and play. Now, a few acres of ground 
were allotted to each man as his own, to be turned to the best 
advantage, he taking the produce, all but a small deduction made, 
for laying up a reserve in the public store-houses. The good effect 
of the new system soon appeared, in making the colony self-depen- 
dent for its whole food. 

In 1613, Captain Argall, with a body of Virginian colonists, 
made that raid into Acadia, already narrated, which indicated a 
seeming intent of the companies to assert practically a claim to the 
whole of the American coasts northward of Yirginia. As a frir- 
ther evidence of this, we may mention that Argall, on his return, 
called at New Amsterdam (New York city), where the Dutch 
had a small settlement, and compelled the governor to submit him- 
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self and people to the Britisli king and his goyemor in Virginia, 
with a promise to pay tribute. But both impositions were after- 
wards disclaimed, and no attempt was made to enforce either at 
the time. The regular culture of tobacco began this year in Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1614, Sir Thomas Dale succeeded to Sir Thomas Gtites ; and 
he, in turn, was (1616) succeeded by Mr. George Yeardly ; who 
held the reins of power only one year from that time, when Argall 
took them up ; a man who rode rough-shod over all the rights 
of the colonists. He was certainly a brave officer and an able ad- 
ministrator, but avaricious and tyrannical. His sway at length 
became intolerable.* Upon the complaints of the colonists reaching 
the company, Mr. Yeardly was sent out again, as captain-general 
to redress their grievances. 

By order of the London Company, the potency of the governor 
was limited by a council, with power to redress any wrongs he 
might commit. Nay more, the people were authorised to send 
deputies to a free legislative assembly, which first met at James- 
town, June 19, 1619. This event formed an epoch in British 
colonial history. 

Hitherto but a small number of females had emigrated to Vir- 
ginia from England; but in 1620, ninety women and girls, of 
good character, were sent out as colonists, and sixty more next 
year.f Shortly, thereafter, 100 convicts were transported to the 

* One of Argairs despotic decrees ordained, that every person should 
go to Church (the Anglican, of course) on Sundays and holidays, under 
the penalty of slavery during the following week for the first offence, 
during a month for the second, a year and day for the third. — Judge 
Mabshall's History of the United States. — B. 

t In the text of the original— which has only been partially followed 
in the translation of this chapter on the Anglo-American colonies, on 
account of its inexactness — it is stated that, in 1613, most of the Yir- 
ginian colonists received a wife each from the company, whose direct- 
ors, " faithful to the spirit of speculation which now characterises so 
profoundly this people [English, or American 7], sold these women for a 
weight of tobacco varying between 100 and 150 lb?." Upon this it is to 
be observed, that tobacco was not then grown in the colony as an ar^ 
tide of trade ; while it must be owned that it became afterwards its staple 
commodity, and represented money in many of the early trading trans - 

Vol. I. — X 
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(K^ony, being th^ first persons of ihart daas transported, a^ many 
thousands were afterwards, to the Amerioan i^ntations. Oblig^ 
to labour, they ate honei^ brei^ ; uid by d^rees, liying a^y &oi|a 
the haunts c^ ?ice, ms^y of them, whe^ their time qi serfi<^ waa 
expired, or shortened, became respectable firee colonists. — ^But tiie 
jBettlenient of Yirginia a9 a British dependeney, [whose pnmeval 
lank m intunated in its jgonUiiur nsupoue, the '^ Old DcHoinjon,"] 
it noeda not that we follow ii» annals any further. 

The Ibuudation of Marybuad forw but an episode ia the history 
qS Yiiginia ; for, by the liondpn Company's second iehartor, Hk^ 
latter colony included Htm whioh territory whioh Qpw fbmxui the 
state (£ Maaryland. It was 90 called in honour of HeumttarMaria, 
dau^ter of ^enry lY of France, qu^n-oonsc^t of C^les I, king 
of England; and it was founded in 1Q33 by Sir Ch^Qlge Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore; a Bpmui Gatbi^lio nobkonan; whose brother, 
Leonard Calvert, sailed from En^aod, in Novemheif tbat year, 
with about two hundred p^sons oS lus own creed, who desired |o 
efloape the operation of intd^ant Jl^ws pas^ to an^tain the mebk- 
me domination of the AngUciw church in ti^eir nQtiy« opiiAtry. 
The charter granted to their patron, vested the suB^r^o^ty <^ the 
country, holding oi the English crown, in Lord Baltiin^fi as ab- 
soliUe proprietor, on feudal payment of a nominal rent, mi cm 
fifth oi saoh precious metaj^ as should be miued. The genemJi 
course of the following annals of Maryland, the &tuie papital of 
which was named after the founder, are well indicated in the 
following admirable passage, taken from the work of one of the 
most eminent of American historians : — ^- Calvert deserves," says 
Mr. Bancroft, '^io be ranked among the most wise and benevolent 
lawgivers of all ages. He was the first in the h^sto^ of tl^e 
christian world to sieeli: for r^li^Qus security a^4 fof^ ^J the 
practice of jufi^tice, and not by t})L@ exercise of pow^r; U> plan th^ 

actions of the Yirginian planters. When acme marriageable women wero 
sent, at the real time not indicated above, as those females w^e poor for 
the most part, and paid no passage money, it wa^ natural that the com* 
panj's agents, in exchange for the ontlaj incurred, should hire 
them out to the colonists for a term, taking in advance for their serricea 
so many pounds of tobacco \ which was certainly not moi^ey, but good 
money's worth.--J9. 
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establisliment of popular inatitaUoQS, with the enjojneiit of lib- 
erty of conscience; to. advance the career of ciyilisatioa, by re- 
cognising the rightful equality of all christian sects. The asylum 
of Papists was the spot, where, in, a remote corner of the world, 
on the banks of rivers which as yet had hardly been explored, ihe 
mild forbearance of a proprietary adopted religious freedom as the 
basis of state polity." 

The first steps towards British colonisation of New England 
proper, were abooiost. coeval with the settlement of Yii^nia. In 
1607, two ships, with a body of emigrants, under the presidency 
of Sir Geoige Popham, landed at a place called Sagahadoc, near 
the mouth of the Kennebec river, on the searboard of what is now 
the state of Maine, and there began a settlement, which they called 
St. Geoi^, probably in honour of the patroa saint of England, or 
of their president. Eorty-five persons were left here by the ships, ' 
which returned to England in December. During the winter 
these adventurers sufficed greatly from the cold and scanty means 
of existence. Their pabron died.; and next year, the survivors 
abandoned the place. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith (the Virginian hero) explored 
the whole range of seaboard, from the Pendbscot to Cape Cod, ai»d 
called the r^on ^^ New England," m his chart of the country, 
with a printed description annexed. He persuaded the second 
or West of England Company of Virginia to solicit a charter for 
settling the country he had thus survey^. This was obtained, 
and the association it re-constituted took the name of ^^ the council 
established at Plymouth, (Devonshire), for the planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing New England, in America." The royal 
letters-patent gave the company the absolute property and un- 
limited control of the territory between the 40th and 48th d^ees 
of North latitude, and the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean. This 
far-stretching grant included the lands of all the actual eastern 
and most of the middle States of the American Union, besides the 
Canadas, and an immense expanse of country beyond, to the 
westward. The very enormity of the concession made it prac- 
ticaJly inoperative, and the charter became a dead letter in the 
hands of the grantees. 

The founders of the first province of New E%lai^d| as y^t. 
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a country but in name, was a section of that body of English 
Protestant dissenters, who, from their strict morals, were tauntingly 
denominated, by the Anglican high church party, '^ the puri- 
tans." * This sect took shape during the reign of Elizabeth, in- 
creased greatly during the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
though laid under persecution by all these three soyereigns ; and 
had a considerable hand, when the tables were turned against the 
Church of England, in bringing its defender and victim (the 
monarch last named) to the scaffold. The special name of the 
section of Puritans who were about to become the precursors of 
the New England colonists was " Brownists." They were so called 
after their pastor, who ministered in their meeting-house, atLeyden, 
in Holland ; where a small body of them had taken re^ige, to 
avoid persecution had they remained in England. Wearied of thdr 
residence among aliens, they determined to seek a peaceful home 
in the wilds of America, which their own country's rulers denied 
them. With some difficulty they obtained an assignment of lands 
within the limits of the London Virginian Company's territories. 
Two vessels, the Mayflower^ of 180 tons burden, and the Speed- 
well, of 60 only, were hired in England j but these were not of 
sufficient capacity to take the entire congregation, the pastor of 
which was then John Robinson ; who remained, for the time, at 
Leyden with others, while one Brewster, an elder, took charge, 
civil and spiritual, of the party. The " Pilgrims," as they called 
themselves, sailed from Delfthaven July 22, 1620 ; but stress of 
weather detained them in British waters till the 6th of September 
when they left Plymouth in the Mayflower only, and stood for 



♦ " The dogma, most important in its consequences, by which they 
were distinguished, was the spirit of free inquiry, and the one on which 
they insisted, in all matters of conscience, of private judgment. < Will 
you not leave these things to your bishops ? ' said archbishop Parker, to 
the Rev. Peter Wentworth. * No I ' answered he, * by the &ith I bear 
to God, we will pass nothing, before we understand it ; for that were 
to make you popes.' " Wadb's British History, p. 140. Unfortunately, 
the spiritual rights they claimed for themselves, too few of the rigid 
puritans were willing to extend to those who carried dissent further 
than they did ; witness the deadly persecutions of the quakers, &c. by 
the New England puritans. — B, 
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the Atlantic. Their destination was the mouth of the Hudson 
river, in the New Netherlands ; but, by the treachery of their 
captain (said to have been bribed by the Dutch authorities of that 
colony), they were conducted to the Massachusetts shores ; which 
they reached Nov. 9. Next day, they anchored in Cape Cod 
Bay. Before landing, they entered into a solemn compact, or 
constitution of government, which, being written out, was signed 
by the heads of families, and other male adults, the whole body 
numbering 101 souls. Mr. John Carver was then chosen their 
governor for one year. 

They coasted along the shore for a landing-place properly 
sheltered, and were nearly wrecked in the search. At last they 
found one ; and on the memorable 20th day of December, 1620, 
landed on the rock beside the harbour they had selected, which 
they named " New Plymouth." 

The government was a republic, of the earliest type ; the 
whole adult male population assembling as its legislators. The 
governor, with a council of five assistants (seven afterwards) all 
annually elected, formed the executive. This system was not 
found inconvenient at first, as there were only 300 souls in the 
colony ten years after its foundation ; but as numbers increased, 
representation was necessarily resorted to. 

In 1622, Gorges and Mason took a patent for colonising a 
territory they called Laconia, extending from the Atlantic to the 
St. Lawrence, and from the Merrimac river to the Kennebec. 
Under this patent, Portsmouth and Dover were settled, in 1623. 
In 1628, White and Endicott, with a number of other puritans, 
founded Salem, the earliest permanent town of Massachusetts. 
A number of the party (about 100) under Thomas Graves, in the 
same year, founded Charlestown op Charles river. Reinforced, 
by immigration in 1630, a number crossed to the farther bank, 
called Shawmut by the Indians, by the English Trimountain or 
Tremonty and founded Boston.* As at New Plymouth, the legis- 
lation was direct, not by delegation, for three years ; but in 1634, 
the representative form was adopted : the second instance of its 



* Charlestown and Boston form one mnnicipalitj, by an arrangement 
lately effected.— jB. 
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adoption in Ammca.* In 1535, pei^deimtkm of th6 pifiti&i 
raging in England, 3,000 of them emigtaied to Massaisliuid^ 
Amoi^ 4^em vrete "Seary Vane and the Bev. Hi^ I^tetB^f 
Shortly afterwards, a party proceeded from ihe Boston cdony, and 
founded Exeter town. F)*evion6l j (1633) the Dutch settled at a 
plaee they named " Good Hope." On its site stands ^e city if 
Hartford. Two years afterwards (1635) John Winiiirop ftnad* 
ed Saybrook, Connecticut. In 11838, Eaton and Datenport 
founded Newhaven, in tha;t territory; the proptkit(»y oharter 
recognising which was granted by the PlymouUi council in 1631. 
A patent was obtained, in 1629, by J<^n Mason, for settling the 
country between the Merrimac and Piscataqua riyers ; since called 
New Hampshire. The progress of colonisation was so slow tiiaty 
three years afiber its foundation, the chief town, Portsmouth, con^ 
tained but sixty families. In other partSj immigrktaons firoin 
England were increaang constantly, through the impolitie mear 
sures of the king, and the intolerance c^ the Anglican hierarchy *{ 
Finding so many t)f the Of^essed thus esci^ing from Britain 
a royal proclaxiiation was issued (April dO, 1637) to restj^idn the 
puritans &om emigrating to New England, or to any othi^ p«rt rf 
America. An order in council Was publi^ed, at the same tutee, 
prohibiting all non-confonnist ministers from emigrating, without 
leaye from the Archbishop oi Gant^bury, (Laud) and the bifiliop 
of London. When the news of these restrictive meieisures reached 
Boston, coupled with a report that the king was about to send a 
governor with arbitrary powers, resistance, even by force, was 
determined upon. Meantime, the English judges pronounced the 
^' Company of Massachusetts Bay " to be an illegal association ; 

* The first was the assembly conyened at Jamestown, Yirginlla, 
June 19, 1619.— B. 

t Both retnrned to England ; both figured as |)arliamentariana or 
Commonwealth men ; and both were ezecnted as traitors, after the 
Restoration. Peters was a kind of father cotife^sor to OUrer Cromwell. 
— B. 

t " 1629-30. During these years were two emigrations to New 
England... The transatlantic settlements preceding the civil war, are 
calculated to have drained England of i)500,000.'' — Wadi's BritiA 
HUtory, 
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A 

and outlawed tlie New Plymotitli jkteirtees, tliidei* wh(M the Com- 
pany held its rights. In 163d, a ^iradvon? of eight ^ips bonnd 
for New England, was stopped by ordea* ei ptivj eonneii. In a 
few days, however, the vessefe wefe allowed to go.* Nilnierottii 
others followed ; in fact, the times of increasing trouble which 
wef&ened the mothei cotint^y beeame dbnroes of strength for her 
American coloniei^. Twenty-one ^onsand immigrants had arrived 
before the Long Parliament tesembled (Nov. 3, 1M8), and a 
million of doUiirs hsid been expended on the plantations. Next 
yea^^ the house o:^ cdmimons (then almost entirely pitritan) freed all 
the American colonists &om taxation on imports- and exports, and 
intimated its approbation of their enterprises. 

In 1641, New Hampshire Was annexed to MaSS^hi!iiBetts ; and 
in 1643, a general ckmfederiatidii was effected, under the iitle of 
" The United Colonies of New England ; " comprehendirig Maff- 
sikchusetts. New Plymouth, Coimectiotit, a*d New HaVen. Rhodd 
Maiid (founded in 1638) stood out; while Mdn^e and Provi- 
dence (founded in 16^5) were reftised^ admission, because of the 
religious views of their people tiot bdng in accord with i^e creed 
of the coilfederaiioii ! The coloniisation of M^nC' Was the least 
progressive of all. After a lingering Separate eiistence; the pro- 
vince was formally annexed to MassachuBettS in 1652. In 1655, 
Olivet Cromwell^ who had lately made a conquest of Jamaica, 
offered the New Englanders a settlement in that fertile island ; 
but his- proffer was respectfiilly declined. " They would have con- 
sidered it a species of sacrilege," says an American historian, '^ to 
abandon to the savages the consecrated asylum of their peculiar 
belief; for religion was with them an affair of state, and to pre- 
serve its purity was considered the paramount authority of the 
civil magistrate." Thus when the "AnlSnomian controversy" 
arose, Anne Hutchinson and her disciples, who held dissident 
opinions on the subject of ifree grace, were expelled from the 



* There is a figment, dear to most American historians, and repeated 
for yeritj with the usual annotating, Ibj M. Garneau, that Hampden and 
Cromwell were about to embark in this fleet ; but Mr. Bancroft ha^ 
proved conclusively that the story must be untrue. Vide his HUt, of 
U. StcUes.^K 
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oolonj ; and a Baptist, named Clark, was fined, for preacliing 
at Lynn ; wliile one Holmes, refusing to pay a fine for express- 
ing his peculiar sentiments of religion, wafi publicly whipped I 
Absence from public worship was punished by mulcts. Anti- 
Trinitarian and other opinions considered eminently unorthodox 
were denounced as blasphemous, and visited with finings, imprison- 
ings, and even death. Ministers not ordained regularly, were 
forcibly silenced ; '^ and the very men, men who had fled from 
England to gain an asylum for religious freedom," to repeat a just 
reflection of the writer cited above, " were refusing the slightest 
toleration of any religious opinion but their own." 

The worst used sectaries, of all those obnoxious to the New 
England puritans, were the members of the peaceful society of 
friends, or quakers. Two females of that body having come to 
Boston in July 1656, were put in prison for five weeks, and ban- 
ished. To prevent any such intrusion thereafter, a law was 
passed, prohibiting any more quakers to enter the colony, under 
severe corporeal penalties ; any inhabitants harboring such, to be 
smartly fined. Some few of the expelled Friends, however, hav- 
ing set at nought the prohibition, a second law was passed, forbid- 
ding their return on pain of death ; and several persons were 
actually hanged under this enactment.* 

Turning with astonishment, and even disgust, from the contem- 
plation of such proceedings as these, we are glad to cotkimemorate, 
to the honour of the New Englanders, the early efforts and sacri- 
fices made by them in the cause of public instruction. In 
1647, a law was passed for the establishment of public schools ; 
requiring one for every township containing fifty householders ; 
and a grammar school, where boys could be fitted for collie, in 
every town containing 100 or more families. A sum equal to a 
year's rate of the whole colony of Massachusetts had been voted 
for the erection of a college, in 1636 ; and in 1638, John Har- 
vard, who died soon after his arrival in America, bequeathed half 
his estate and all his library to the new institution, which thence- 
forth took his name. It was supported, with great zeal, not only 
by the people of the Bay colony, but by the whole confederacy of 

♦ Fbost's Hut of the U. States, p, 11; edit, of 1838. 
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New England ; and the example of MassacliaBetts was followed by 
all the other provinces, in the establishment of public schools. 

The years of troubles and civil war in old England, as we have 
observed, became a halcyon time for the New ; and the Common- 
wealth polity was little less favourable to the interests of the 
Anglo- American colonies, which, with the exception of the few 
where royalists abounded, as in Virginia and Maryland (which 
had to be brought under subjection to the Commonwealth by force), 
the British American possessions were little disturbed in the en- 
joyment of their privil^es, by the home government. Soon 
after the Restoration, which was by no means so popular in New as 
in Old England, Charles II, jealous of the freedom enjoyed by his 
American subjects, encouraged his subservient ministers to gratify 
him by calling into question the validity of the several patents 
upon which the members of the New England confederation had 
founded their system of almost independent self-government. — Our 
limits forbid our entering into particulars regarding the difficulties 
between king and people which ensued ; and we prefer to take a 
rapid glance at the varying forms of government then established 
in the different sections of the British provinces on this continent. 

The earliest in order of time, was the royal government, such as 
that of Virginia, * where all the functionaries were, directly or 
indirectly, named by the king. Secondly, a constitution founded 
on charters J granted to companies of adventurers ; which formed 
the basis of the system established in New England, and therein 
only. 

Lastly, the proprietary governments. In the royal govern- 
ments, while the executive, as we have said, was nominated by the 
crown, the members of houses of assembly, when such were called 
into being, were elected by all the free colonists.f The governors 
received their instructions firom the cabinet ministers, with whom 



* Also in the province of New York ; but which was, at that time, still 
the New Netherlands. — B, 

f We say " free," adyisedly j because there were white bondmen, serv- 
ing out their time as convicts in several of the "American plantations ;' 
not to mention the coloured inhabitants, who were mostly enslaved 
with others nominally free. — B. 
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th<3jr constantly corresponded. Tbey could iit discretion yeto the 
bills aiid resolutions bi^ assemblj ; as administtatori^, fJiough their 
acts might be and often were called in qiiestidri, yet they were 
not removable except by royal authority. Hence the disdfui^ons 
between the two branches fill many pa^S of i&e annab of the 
royal governments in timed the nearest to that of the American 
Bevoliition, of which they were the precurS6i*. l^rom the preceding 
account of the New England colonies, soitie idea will have been 
fbrmed of the nature of t^e Chartered governments. At the 
|K>int of time our account refeite to, they formed together a confe- 
deration, or political league, for mutual support ; but each reserved 
independent aCtioii within it^ own limits. Questions aflfectti^ the 
whole were discussed and deterinined in a species of congress, to 
which eacb province se&t two delates. ^ Withiii it^lf, each 
province had political and municipal institn^ons similaJ* to those 
of England in their most liberal form. The " township " was ttie 
great feattire in both; and all abused of powet by ftinctionarieS 
Were prevented or redressed by the correction of annual eleotions.f 
In a word, in the people, through their representatives, resided every 
power, legislative, executive, and judicial. The fiM of these 
#as confined, in the Bay state, to a '' general court of the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay." This court, from the decision of which 
there was no appeal, Was composed of the governOil', ike sub- 
governor, ten magistrates and two deputies from each town, all 
elected to their places annually. The governors and the magi»* 
trates sat in one chamber, the deputies in another. There was 
but one session annually, unless for Some special cause extraordi- 
nary sittings were called for. Public business was acbninistered 
by the governor in council, wbo gave audiences twice a week. 
The proprietary governments had somewhat of a feudal complex- 
ion ; being so many suzerainties or lordships, granted for particu- 
lar considerations, or from pure &vour, to certain individuals, and 
passing to their heirs. Thus the proprietorship of Pennsylvania 

* Report of M. E. Randolph to the Board of Trade and Plantations, 
London, a. d. 16t6 ; in the Collection of Documents relative to the Jtffairs 
df Matsachusetts Bay, 

^ Dela DSmocratie en jimSrique, par A. de TecqatfViile. 
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(ajdverted to me)^y fbr illuBiration, as thiEit oobny wtiB tiot foniid- 
ed till the year 1682) was tested in Willmn Penii, son of admital 
Penn, and his family. The father had claims against the gotetn- 
ment, which GharleS II, always needy, fbuhd it inconvenient t6 
discharge, and a territonal patent was giveH to the son as a eoin- 
|)ensation. Maryland, as we have seen, was holden, on a proprietairy 
patent, by the lords Baltimore, peers of Ireland. North Carolina 
(first founded in 1650) became a proprietary government in 1663; 
North Carolina also, in 1671-2 ; New Jersey likewise, in 1682; 
and Delaware, the same year. G^rgili had the latest originated 
proprietary government, as it become such only in 1733. The 
proprietors, or their representative trustees, possessed both execti=- 
tive and (virtually) Ic^slative J)owers ; but their action in both 
cases was liable to revision on appeal to the supreme authoHties in 
Britain. Similarly to the royal, the proprietary history is filled 
with wranglings between the governors and the assemblies ; over 
whom the fitful exercise of a veto was almost constantly resented, 
although the assemblies contained a medley of deputies; some 
electedby the people, the others nominated by the local execulatc. 
As the territories of Briti^ America had the advantage of k 
fertile soil, a mild climate, and fine navigable streams. So had they 
the ftirther advantage of a long line of seaboard indented with 
capacious bays, and presenting outlets for trade with all parts of 
the world. As a consequence, their commerce attained ^Veii 
greater relative importance, than their progression in other re- 
spects. The trading operations of the merchants were not clogged 
by the local restrictions and fiscal burdens so onerous to the com- 
mercialists of contemporary times in the countries of Europe and 
their possessions over sea. We have s^n how colonial trade waS 
favoured by the English parliamentarians ; but a Contrary policy 
Was pursued almost as soon as royalty was restored. The parlia- 
ment passed a law (12 Car. II, c. 18) enacting, " That all mer- 
chandise be imported in British bottoms, except what comes from. 
the place of its growth or manufacture, and that three fourths of 
the seamen be English ; and that ships loading in the plantations 
bring their merchandise directly to England.^' * In 1672, a 

♦ Wade's British HUtory, p. 246.— J. 
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meafinre was passed, imposing duties on produce sent from one 
colony to another. These duties, however, were abnost constantly 
eyaded ; and their attempted collection occasioned warm disputes 
between the colonists and the home authorities. Mr. Randolph, 
an active enemy of colonial freedom, was sent over to act as col- 
lector at Boston. Eemarking to the governor that he had seen 
ships &om Spain, France, the Mediterranean, the Canaries, &c., 
in the harbour of Boston, and that such trading was an infrac- 
tion of the British Navigation Laws, the latter replied that those 
laws were of no effect in New England ; and that the charters of 
foundation of its several colonies empowered the people to regu- 
late their own trade in all times.* 

The other colonies, however, did not make so firm a stand as 
Massachusetts in evading payment of fiscal imposts and in resisting 
restrictive laws of trade, passed by the English parliament. Thus, 
in 1671, Sir William Berkeley, proprietary governor of Virginia, 
reported that the colonists had' conformed to the Navigation Acts, 
on demand made ; though that had put a stop to ship-building, 
thitherto the chief branch of industry in the country. This and 
other instances of a want of concert, encouraged the home govern- 
ment to persist in the course it had adopted ; and the result 
of the controversy with the Massachusetts people, was, that 
they were compelled to relinquish their charter in 1684; 
shortly after which Charles II died, before he could complete 
his intent, which was to abolish the franchises, political and 
commercial, of New England. His successor appointed Sir 
Edward Andros, as captain-general and vice-admiral of Massa- 
chusetts, &c., with full powers, aided by a crown-nominated 
council, to make laws and levy taxes at discretion. As soon as 
he arrived in Boston (in 1685) he revoked the charter of Bhode 
Island. He demanded that of Connecticut, but the people secreted 
it. Andros was an avaricious despot. '^ His object seems to 
have been to amass a fortune for himself, to break the charters, 



• Report of Randolph to the king, in Col. Orig. Doc, of Mass. Bay. 
See also Judge Story's Commentaries on U, S. Const, i. 52. [The Navi- 
gation Acts were abolished by law, Jane 26, 1849.] — B. 
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and unite the several colonies in one, for the purpose of effectually 
resisting the encroaishments of the French from Canada."* 

When news of the English Revolution of 1688 arrived, it was 
hailed with joyin most of the British colonies, but in Massachusetts 
more especially. The people of Boston imprisoned Andros, with 
fifty of his adherents, and restored magistrates he had displaced 
Connecticut and Ehode Island soon followed the example. A 
restitution of the old charters was applied for, but long delays 
arose. At length (1691) the Massachusetts people obtained one 
but of a less free character than the former. Still there was 
no reasonable cause of complaint, had the colonists been content 
with the same species of government as was in force in the mother 
country, for such the new charter gave them. May 1692, on the 
arrival of Sir Wm. Phipps as royal governor, a general court was 
convened, and the charter accepted. It annexed New Plymouth 
and Acadia to Massachussetts, the latter having passed under 
British domination in 1690, after Port-Royal was attacked and 
taken.f 

In the foregoing summary, we have sketched rapidly the rise 
and progress of the Anglo-American colonies, from their founda- 
tion till the tenth decade of the 17th century. Self-expatriated 
for the most part, to evade political oppression and ecclesiastical 
persecution, their inhabitants aspired alone to the enjoyment of 
liberty ; which having obtained, they relished it the more from the 
contrast daily presented among them between present freedom 
and past subjection. But this liberty, civil and religious, once 
secured, they looked around them and noted with impatience the 
proximity of a race of men who seemed to be intruders upon ter- 
ritorial possessions, " which of right belonged to the people of 
British descent.^' For some generations before the time we have 
arrived at, the Anglo-Americans had acted on the principle, that 
they were the legitimate lords of the northern continent. Their 



♦ Frost's Hist, of U. States^ p. 82. 

f In justice to the author, whose text (as the present chapter reads 
in the third edition of the original work) has been almost quite super- 
seded, it is right to repeat, that the editor is yirtually responsible for all 
its contents, with theexception of the last five paragraphs.— JB. 
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6fltablii^bments, solidly Ibunded, and well sustained, were so snie 
to supersede all oihers t while those of the Fteneh, for example, 
fyr want of inunigration, seemed destined to die of inanition. 
But as soon as Colbert set about peopling Canada with disr 
banded veterans, and erected forts near their frontiers, they took 
the alarm, and called upon the mother country to interpose betwee^ 
rivals who deranged their inland trading relations and menaced 
iiheir independence. Witnesses of the ambition and conquests of 
Lonis XIY, the dictator of Europe, ihiey trembled lest, some ^y, 
Frendi domination mi^t extend to America, when Canada, with 
its military organisation, would become a redoubtable neighbour. 
They longed, then, to destroy in its cradle the cdony of New 
France, which they felt or feigned would be so dwDgerous if it 
were allowed to grow ; whidi also they so often attacked, without 
being able to subjugate. At length they offered men and money 
to England, if she would essay its conquest, and in 1690 men 
were put at her disposition for the invasion of Canada. We shall 
see presently what was the result of the aggressions of those alien 
colonists, already so ambitious. 

The reader muc^ have remarked, ere this time, that the quali- 
ties of the British immigration to America, now and formeriy, 
have no resemblance whatever. The immigrant from Britain, 
who lands on this continent, is not of Uke type to the poUtioal or 
religious refugee, self-exiled, of the 17th century. He who left 
his country for the purpose of carrying out principles which he 
had defended, it may be at the risk of his life, and who, in any 
oase, had made sacrifices to maintain them, still preserved, after 
defeat^ that independent spirit, that republican pride, which in- 
jured him erewhile when contending against arbitrary po^^r. 
The British immigrant of our day, on die other hand, driven 
from his native land by penury ra&er than by persecution, is the 
superfluous denizen of a community overstocked with consumers 
whom the vicissitudes of trade, the centralisation of private wealth, 
and the vices of a servile and complicated organisation of society, 
has reduced to utter destitution. The pre-occupations of his 
mind, entirely concentrated in the quest of me&p^ for procuring 
that food his ever-craving appetite demands, leaves: b,o place in his 
soul for thosa elevated feelings which distinguished the first colo- 
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nists. Crushed under the load of his daily needs, insensible to aQ 
things but those which c(Hicef n his material existence, — even after 
such animal wants may have been supplied, years must pass befoTQ 
the mind of sueh a one can rise to the level of that of a repubr 
lican of olden Massachusetts, or th^t of a catholic royalist of M-^XJ" 
land. 

If we eompare, at jnesent, the French colonist and the British 
colonist of the 17th century, such an ideal approximation suggest^ 
another contrast. The British colonist of that age waa principally 
inspired with a loye of liberty, a spirit for trading, and a passion 
for accumulating riches. All sacrifices made in ordeir to satisfy 
those desires, which ever occupied his mind, seemed light to him^ 
for without freedom and wealth his lot seemed to him a stat^ of 
abjection and ruin. Therefore it was, that when the trafficker^ pf 
Acadia crossed his voyagings on the seaa, or the Dutch of the 
New Netheriands inconvenienced huu in his progress on l^nd, he 
strained every nerve to rid himself of such obstacles by ta]dng 
possession of the lands of those who put them in his way. In 
Acadia there were but a few hundred fishermen, scattered about 
its sea-margins ; it was therefore no difficult task to appropriate a 
territory covered with natural forest. The New Netherlands, stiU 
more defenceless, for want of aid from Europe, passed under ^ 
yoke almost unresistingly. But the Anglo-Americans, after Hhese 
easy conquests, were suddenly confronted by Canadians,-r-a populi^ 
tion of labourers, hunters, and soldi^s : the Canadians, who would 
have triumphed, although poorer, had they been but half as numer* 
ous aB their adversaries I Their manner of life, at once careless 
and agitated, sulmiissive yet independent, was more diivalric, more 
poetical, than the calculating exbtence of their antagonists. Ar* 
dent catholics all,they had not been driven into America by religious 
persecution ; zealous loyalists, they demanded not a liberty against 
which they, perhaps, would have combated. They were an adv^tu- 
rous race, ever seeking fresh excitement ; including veterans, with 
complexions bronzed by the siun of Hungary, — ^men who had s^en 
the Crescent flee before them on the ]^b, and tak^n part in ih^ 
victories of Turenne and Cond^ : those were the warriors, in a 
word, who had seen the British lion crouch and the Austrian eagle 
quail under the genius of a Luxembourg. Military glory was 
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their idol ; and, proud of marching tinder the orders of their sei- 
gneurs, they followecl them everywhere, at the peril of life, to merit 
their esteem and regard. This it was, which caused a French 
veteran to say, " I am no ways surprised to find the Canadians so 
valorous, seeing they are mostly descended from officers and sol- 
diers who belonged to one of the finest raiments in France." 

The education which the seigneurs and the people received from 
the clergy, almost the only instructors in Canada, was not of a kind 
calculated to extinguish this spirit, thus excited to an enthusiastic 
d^ree; a spirit which pleased the government by its loyalty, 
and the clergy by its devotedness to the prepress of the catholic 
missions. The missionaries feared, above all things, the prosely- 
tism of the protestants. Thus the government and the clergy had 
an interest that the Canadians should all be soldiers. In proportion 
as population increased, the militia, under such a system, would 
necessarily become more and more redoubtable. Canada was, in 
fact, almost a military colony ; thus when a census was taken, the 
number of males fit for service alone was reckoned, as in the muster- 
rolls of an army. 

Such were our ancestors. As immigration, after some efforts, 
ceased almost wholly, and probably not more than 5000 colonists 
came to Canada during the entire time of French domination, its 
peculiar system was, perhaps, the best under the circumstances, in 
order to strive against the ever-growing force of the British colonies. 
And thus, for a century, the immense superiority of the latter dash- 
ed itself vainly against that veteran militia, till the year 1760, 
when we had to yield to overpowering numbers brought against us, 
after an obstinate struggle of six years, during which it illustrated 
itself by numerous and brilliant victories. Even in our own time, 
it is owing to us that Canada is not now a part of the United 
States ; it is we who prevent it from becoming American in man- 
ners, language, and institutions. 



* It is easy to make an approximation by comparing the progress of the 
French population since the year 1764. At that time 65,000, it now 
reaches nearly a million souls. iSed quare. — jB.] 
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THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC. 

1689-1696. 

League of Augsbnrgh formed against Lonis XIV : which Britain joining, 
active war follows between the colonists of New France and the 
Anglo-Americans. — Disproportion of the belligerent relative forces. 
— ^Pian of the French operations against the British possessions. — In- 
tended conquest of New York ; it proves unfeasible, and is abandoned. 
— Miserable state of Canada and Acadia. — Vigorous administration 
of M. de Frontenac.-^First hostilities ; two British vessels captured.— 
Pemaquid taken by the Abenaquis. — Schenectady sacked. — Destruc- 
tion of Sementels. — Fort Casco taken and ra2ed. — Wavering 
polity of the Western tribes of Indians.— -Raids in Canada by the 
Iroquois ; they are well resisted by the French colonist^.— Retrospec- 
tive Notices of Acadia.-rSir William Phipps captures Port Royal ; he 
attacks Quebec, but is repulsed, and retires.— General Winthrop ad- 
vancing simultaneously by Lake George to join Phipps, has to retreat 
also. — Disasters befal the fleet of Phipps. — Humiliation of the Anglo- 
American colonies ; their exhaustion, as well as that of New France, at 
this time.-The Iroquois and the Abenaquis ; their depredations.-Major 
Schuyler defeated by M. de Varenues. — New project of the British for 
taking Quebec : it proves abortive.— Expeditions of the French (in 
1693 and 1696) into the five Cantons. — The MieLmis and the Iroquois 
at war. — Canada, now secure within its own limits, the colonists pre- 
pare to wage war in their enemy's territories. — Credit for the favour- 
able state of affairs in Canada chiefly due to the wise measures of De 
Frontenac. — Intrigues of his enemies in France. 

France had now been at war with parts of Europe for two or 
three years. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes had raised 
against her the Protestant nations, who made it a pretext for arm- 
ing, in order to avenge their recent defeats. The prince of 
Orange, the most inveterate enemy of the French, was the chief 
promoter of the league of Augsbnrgh, into which most of tiie 
continental powers entered against France. James II, king of 
England, himself a fervent catholic, receiving subsidies from Louis 
XIY, to make him independent of the English parliament. 

Vol. I. — ^Y 
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remained an ally to France : but he had great difficulty to hold 
his subjects in leash during a reign of little more than three years' 
duration ;* and that finished, France had a redoubtable enemy the 
more. When dethroned, he was received by Louis with open 
arms, and a promise given Uiat every effort should be made for his 
restoration. 

France had now to combat five powers at once ; namely, Oreat 
Britain,, the Gkrman Empire, Holland, Spain, and Savoy. Her 
colonists, who had no personal interest in the contest, were yet 
expected to aid in canying it on^ at least against their British 
neighbours ; who, on their part, were nothing loth to seise the 
oooaason for making aggresnoos on New France. We have seen 
what headway the Angl^Americalis had now gained In the race 
of colohisiation on this continent, how considi^raUe wis their trade, 
how numerous their populations ;f that they ienjoyed firee institu- 
tiona, and possessed seme of the most fertile regions of the globe, 
fiudi were the adversaries a GMiadian population of 11,000 souls 
had to encounter in a mortal stin^e, ^eir numbeifi kept down 
by constantly recurring loeses <iir(H)^ iiie hostilities <^ ^e abori- 
gpjies; and lite colonial trade ifeduced almost to nothing. It 
seemed to their self-sufficient neighbours that Canada would now 
be so easy a prey, that they had only to reach out the hand and 
sectare it. 

The French, however, w^e no way a&aid to join issue. In 
conformity with their olden usages, they determined to seek the 
coming foe, rather than await his assaults, without any regard 
to the superior forces he might have at his disposition. Accord- 
ingly, an agreement was come to, that the British posts in and near 

* Scarcely had James ascended the throne, than he claimed the ar- 
rears of a pension Lonis had long allowed his deceased brother to 
enable him [Charles II] to gorem despotically, without a parUameat. 
^00,000 livres were forthwith sent to Londoa, itnd paid to His Iti^stj 
by Barillon, the French envoy. Tet was James always indignaBt at 
the idea of his kingdom being considered a dependent state. Louis 
sarcastically observed, " My royal brother is proud, but he is very fond 
of our French pistoles." Linoabd's History of England^ xiv, IB.— B. 

t In lYOl, our total population was 262,000 \ in X74d, it was 986,000. 
Frost's Bfe*. of U. TStaietj p. 3Y1.— B. 
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tiie Hudson^s Bay territory should be assailed at onee ; while the 
frontier Knes of New York and of other British provinoes, ^hotdd 
be crossed simultaneously. The minist^ of marine at Paris con- 
certed with M. de Frontenao before leaving for Canada, that each 
should exert hims^ to the utmost (the latter seoretty) to pre- 
pare for the most active hostilities. The king charged the gova> 
Bor-general, on his arrival, to furnish the Nor^em trading Com- 
{umy with wailike means to drive the English out of the Hudson 
Bay territory.* He was iJso ordered to communicate with M. 
de Manneval, ^vetnt^ of Acadia, and aid Mm to put that pro 
vinee, ^e most expo^ member of New France, m a fit ertate 
to resist any Attack that might be made upon it. 

The pku of De Callii^res, hitherto lii aibeyanee, was iiow prao- 
ticafiy taken mp, but with the intent to extend its mode of opera- 
tion, as suggested by other projectors. Admiral de la Gaffint^ 
was, witii two ships of Waf, to scour the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Gulf <rf St Lawrence to the Bay of New York ; then to 
blockade that port, and there wait the results of an invasion of 
the province, on tlie lafid side, by the Canadians. If, as was 
^q^ected, the provincciOf New York fell into French hands, its 
catholic inhabitants were to be allowed to nranain, alter having 
sworn fidelity to iheir tteW tnasters ; but ihe chief functionaries 
and j^ncipal colonists wdre to be kept prisoners till they wefre 
ransomed. As for the eommonalty, they were to be transported 
to New England and Pennsylvania. De Caliidres was then to be 
installed as governor of 1^ province. As it was considered proba- 
ble that an attempt would, soon thereafter, be made by the Englidi 
to n^ssess themselves of the prisse thus mtade by the French, an 
order was drawn up and signed (by anticipation) to bum «dl the 
dwellings for a oertain distance around New York city ; as i^ to 
levy a heavy contribution on the rural prc^c^rs, to redeem Iheir 
buildings from sharing the same fete. We may recognise in 
th^e directions, the harsh and relentless nature of M. Louvois; 
but they were, after an,f in keeping with the habitudes d war, 

* These InstruotlonB bore date Jtine T. War was not declared against 
Saglaad till twenfy daiyB afterwards.— JS. 

t The armies of Louis 2iy were not nhosed to indulge in hostilities 
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as then waged in America. The simultaneous invasions of Bri- 
tish territory, on other sides than the New York frontiers, were 
merely designed for feints, to divide the enemy's forces, and 
divert the attention of his savage allies. 

The first hlow was struck in the Hudson's Bay territory ; where 
M. de Fert^ captured the fort of New-Severn. Captain d'Iber- 
ville, a distinguished naval officer, had reached Ste. Anne's, 
another post in the same r^on, when two English war vessds, 
one carrying 22 the other 14 guns, neared the fort there. Their 
mission was, to proclaim WiUiam III and take possession of the 
country in his name. Their men having landed, were drawn into 
amhuscades, many of them killed, and the ships taken by d'Iber- 
ville and his people. A third English vessel, which became ice- 
locked, was cleveriy captured by two Canadians whom the crew 
had taken prisoners. 

After these master-strokes, d^Iberville left the country in 
charge of M. de Maricourt, and set sail for Quebec with his 
prizes. 

The vessels appointed for the maritime part of the expedition 
against the province of New York, and in one of which was M. 
de Frontenac, lost a month at La Bochelle, getting repaired; 
afterwards, becoming a convoy for slow-sailing merchant vessels to 
America, they did not reach Acadia till mid-September, and De 
Frontenac remained there some days more. Before sailing for 
Quebec, he left orders to M. de la Caffini^re to cruise before New 
York bay till December 10, holding himself ready to disembark; 
and if, by that time, he received no news of what was doing on 
the land side, then to return to France. He did remain so posted 

of the most barbarons character, especially in Protestant countries. 
Witness his two deliberate and premeditated ravagingsof the Palatinate ; 
that of 16*74 in particular, where a district of more than 30 English miles 
in length, with the cities of Heidelberg and Mannheim ; the towns of 
Spejer, Oppenheim, Greutznach, Frankenthal, Ingelheim, Bacharach, 
Sinzheim, and some places of inferior note ; all which were plundered 
and burnt ; under the pretence of forming a barrier between the French 
and their enemiet. Another pretext, assigned by Turenne, was that, the 
year before, a few peasants of the country had outraged a party of his 
soldiers 1 Diet, det Dates, — B. 
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till beyond the time specified, and made several prizes ; when no 
intelligence yet arriving, he stood out to sea. 

M. de Erontenac, on his arrival, found Canada in mourning, 
and the Iroquois at the gates of Montreal. They defeated a 
corps he sent against them, and burnt alive a number of the 
prisoners they took. Both sides of the St. Lawrence had they 
ravaged, gliding along rapidly in their bark canoes. To crown 
all, M. de Yarennes arrived, to let him know that he had, by 
order of Denonville, just blown up the works of fort Cataracoui, 
and deserted the place which De Frontenao was about to succour. 
Despite these mischances, the governor, with his wonted sagacity, 
saw that it was only by daring action that Canada could be saved, 
or the courage of its people raised from present depression, to b^n 
with. If he could not capture a province, he could at least 
cause much disquiet to its people, by making raids into it with 
flying parties : the great point was to strike at once. His mere 
presence had already acted like magic on the public mind, such 
was its confidence in him, a feeling which extended also to the 
friendly tribes. The Abenaquis, previously excited in the colo- 
nists' favour by Denonville, took up the war-hatchet ; and making 
a descent on fort Pemaquid, on the sea-margin between Penobscot 
and Kennebec rivers, killed most of the garrison, and razed the 
works. They took also two sloops, in which they returned them- 
selves, after murdering the crews. 

Flushed by this first success, they directly undertook a second 
and more important expedition. The English had erected on 
the Abenaquis frontiers a dozen of small forts, to protect the trading 
posts : these they fell upon suddenly, took them all in succession, 
renewing upon each occasion the horrors of Laohine. 200 per- 
sons in all were thus slaughtered by these savages ; who returned 
loaded with booty. This blow struck terror into the heart of New 
England, and deprived it of all hope of the Abenaquis adopting 
its cause. 

Meanwhile, M. de Erontenac advertised M. de la Durantaye, 
in command at Michilimackinac, that as war would soon be carried 
into the English provinces, it was expedient he should inform the 
Outaouais and the Hurons that they would be wanted, as France 
was about to take up a position worthy of herself in Canada. 
Not waiting till spring, he set afoot three expeditions in the winter 
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of 1689-90^ in order to £eJI upon tbe eaemj %t ikte^ pomts simtil^ 
taneonslj. The first, led by Messrs. d'AiUeibotisi de Mant^ toA 
Lomoine de Sainte-Hdldiie, composed of fully 200 Caoadsans 
and savages, was sent against the proyince of New York. Several 
gentijemen were in the ranks, inekidiBg Messrs. d- Iberville and 
IieBer Ducb^ne, the hero of ome of the romances of Le Sage. Xbenr 
intrepid ehie& intended to attack Albany ; but the savages, think* 
ing the atten^ rash,, refused to join in it* It was then agreed 
to £eJ1 on Oorlaer (Schenectady), 17 miles west of Albany. Xhift 
place, Yrkiah contained 80 hofBea, they reached Feb. 8, in: the. 
evening. The people wcare found asleep, not having posted ai^ 
sentinels, though advised to be on the watch pieviouslj. Th<^ 
did not believo that Canadians, loaded with wms and prmsi^nsy 
would traverse for hundreds of mSm the snowy wilds at such m 
time, an incredutity which cost them dear! The French, a£be£ 
having recognised the place, which had a four-sided enetosuie, witk 
two gates, ent^ned the latter ndsdessty, amid a 8»ow>-&lI,. abou:^ 
11 pan., and invested all Hke houses. These men, wkh finoiei^ 
looks, burning eye, and vengeance in their hearts, res^nUed thd 
terrible phimtomg des(Hribed by the Seandinav»m bankk A jb&» 
grisly jdbantom, the king of ten:(»rs himself, it was who now entei^ 
at tbe p<»rtals of those silent streets of Sdueneotady, tbe indweUttra 
of which were about to be awakened fir^vn their last sleep. Oxdenr 
were given underbreath, and, ea^ soldier mufflii^ Ihe rattle o£ 
las arms aa agreed on, Ihe fatal signal was given, and every door 
fiirced vrith hatchets. The unfortunate inhalutanti^ thus takes 
by surprise, had no thou^t of resiBtance. There wbb indeed, a 
petty fort, with a few soldiers in it, which made a stout de£^Me; 
but it was taken at length, and M. d* Aillebonst de Mantet pnt 
all to the sword who survived the assault* The town waa Ihent 
consumed, all but two houses-: (me, becauae a. wounded FrmuA 
officer, M. de Montigny, lay there; the other, thegovecnor'a dwet* 
ling, was spared, out of r^ard to Mr. Sander, whose wife had m 
past times kindly treated some French prisonera A great number 
periE^ed in ihis massacre, done in reprisal fer ^at of Ladune, 
which was attributed to English inst^ations.^ Quarter waa 

* Several of these details were furnished to me bj Mr. 0'Gallaghan> 
author of an excellent History of Hfeyr York under the Dutch dominar 
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granted to sixty old men, wpmea, and children, who had escaped 
the first fary of the si^vages [ 27 persons were made captive. The 
rest of the population (of the neighbourhood) fled towards Albany, 
unclothed, amid snow blown about by a violent wind. Of these 
fugitives 25 lost their limbs by the firost. 

News of this frightful tragedy reached the capital of the pro 
vince at daybreajc next miorning.^ It was carried thither by a 
fugitive who was nimble enough to mount a horse and start, but 
was struck by a ball as he rode on^ which fractured his knee. The 
account he gave threw thef place into consternation. Some said that 

tion. They were taken from archives reposited in the locality. [The 
above account, begun so poetically, may be contrasted advantageously 
for the reader with the following account of the truly atrocious proceed- 
ing, in the plain prose of an American historian of good credit : — ^^ The 
French governor, old Count de FrontenfbC, collected a body of French 
and Indians, and despatched them, in the depth of winter, against Kew- 
York. This party having wandered for twenty days through deserts, 
rendered trackless through the snow, approached the village of Schenec- 
tady in so exhausted a state, that they had determined to surrender 
themselves as prisoners of war. But arriving at a late hour on a stormy 
night, and finding, by means of their spies, that the inhabitants were 
asleep, without a guard, they suddenly resolved to refuse tiie mercy 
which they had been just on the point of imploring ; and dividing them- 
selves in several parties, they set fire to the village in several places, 
and atacked the inhabitants as they fled from the flames. Men, women^ 
and children^ shared the same fate. Sixty persons were massacred, and 
27 carried into captivity. Of the fugitives, who escaped,** &c. (as above). 
<f The French retired loaded with plunder. This atrocious proceeding 
roused the indignation of all the colonies.'* FrosVt Hist. U. States^ p. 99, 
edit. 1838. M . Boucher owns that the minister of the place was but- 
chered, along with a number of women and children.'^— fitc^ CanA* 
151.]— B. 

* Albany must be meant ; New York eity is distant from Schenectady 
(per New York Central Railroad) 161 miles. — B, 

t According to C olden, " the Indians whom the French took priso- 
ners in the battle (butchery) of Schenectady were cut into pieces and 
boiled, to make soups for the Indian allies who accompanied them upon 
the occasion.'* P. 78. — Elsewhere, he says, for every human scalp de- 
livered into the Canadian department, forty livres were paid ; adding, 
" to our credit be it said, such barbarism was not pursued by the New 
Englanders.'* — B, 
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Ae Prenoli, to the number of 1400, were on the way. The alann* 
gnn was fired ; Albany was put in a state of defence, and the mili- 
tia were set afoot for many miles aronnd. 

This expedition made an extraordinary sensation among the ab- 
origines ; and it is still spoken of among the old people of the 
locality with a feeling of terror. The retreat of the French was 
acoompanied by several accidents : provisions failing them, they 
broke up ; several of them were killed or taken, but the rest 
reached Montreal, exhausted with fatigue and hunger.* 

The second party, formed at Trois-Rivi^res, was composed of 
52 Canadians and savages. Hertel, a resolute and able man, led 
them on. Afler a two months^ march, they arrived, late in March, 
at the post of Salmon Falls, on the river Piscataqua, in New Eng- 
land. This place was defended by a block-house and two palisaded 
works. Hertel's men fell upon all three, and took them at the 
sword's point. Part of the people he carried off, and burnt tiiie 
town. The country, however, was now up; and, the same even- 
ing, a corps, 200 strong, gathered to oppose the Canadians. Her- 
tel ranged his men in order, along a stream, over which was a 
bridge, which had to be crossed bef(»re he could be got at. The 
English, noting his small numbers, advanced to the attack. When 
Hertel thought they had come fax enough in the pass, he eharged 
them in the rearward space, and 18 of the enemy f(^, killed Or 
wounded, on the bridge ; the rest retreated. The Canadians were 
thus enabled to retire without further molestation. 

The third party was organised at Quebec, under the direction 
of M. de Portneuf, and was composed of Canadians, a troop of 
r^ulars from Acadia, and some Abenaquis. It had as much suc- 
cess in its operations as the two others. It captured Casco, a sea- 
ward town, at the mouth of the Kennebec, defended by a fort of 8 
guns, which had to be reached in regular form by trenching. The 
garrison did not hold out long, most of its best men having been 
killed in a sortie which was repulsed. The works were razed, 
and the houses of the locality burned, for two leagues around. 

• M. Boucher, who reports that two of the party were killed, and one 
wounded, in assaulting the fort at Schenectady ; adds also, that the com- 
mander of that place having passed to the other side of the river, with 
some soldiers and savages, laid down his arms (surrendered to tho 
French) next day. — B. 
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These intrepid bands did not merely ravage the open country, 
as they were directed : they attacked fortified posts also. Heed- 
less of distances, winter rigors, fatigues, and perils of every kind, 
they made the English colonists practically cognisant of the fact, 
that a superior genius guided the destinies of New France, and 
that her military prospects were in the ascendant. In truth, these 
excursions had the effect of keeping our enemies within their own 
lines, and caused the Iroquois to break off a negociation they had 
entered into with the native allies of the French, to induce the 
latter to adopt the English side ; a junction which might have been, 
if effected, perilous to Canada. 

In order to show the western aborigines that these victories 
were not without solid results, and to enable them to dispense with 
such supplies as English traders offered them, the Count de Fron- 
tenac sent, in spring, a great load of merchandise to Michilimacki- 
nac, along with presents. Perrot, always esteemed by the natives, 
delivered these gifts at the moment their envoys were about to 
set out for the five cantons to conclude the treaty above mentioned. 
The news of Canadian exploits, and the sight of the presents, to- 
gether had a great effect; and the presence of an imposing force, 
flushed with success, gave them assurance that the French were 
now on the winning side, to which of course they at once passed 
over. Soon afterwards, 110 canoes, charged with 1000 crowns* 
worth of peltry, manned by 300 savages at least, of various tribes, 
set out for Montreal ; where having arrived, they were received 
with acclamations by the inhabitants. Here they met the gover- 
nor-general ; who might exult at the visible results of his success- 
ful policy, which had been the means of thus making firiends of 
those tribes who were about to pass into the enemy's camp. 
But this change was not brought about without some opposition, 
as we shall now see. 

The celebrated Lo Eat, who had succeeded, with perverse saga- 
city, in " killing " Denonville's treaty with the Iroquois, had 
changed his polity. He sought now to form a grand alliance of 
all the savage tribes, comprehending even those of the Five Na- 
tions, the implacable enemies of his race. To attain this end, he 
was not averse to ally himself to the English against the French, 
if that were expedient ] and the Ottawas, who were a cloddish 
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X9Mj and easj to deoeiya, became helpfUl to kb designa. 1\mb 
the shrewd Le Sat pat into ihm n»)uth tlus ineol^t apeeel^; 
utteiied when the Frendi woiM h^ve hiadeired &emfirom sending 
the TaoKin^tboiuua jHrisoners :-^^' We alwajs tboi^ht the Eieneh 
were a warlike race^ but we find they are far kes m than tibe; 
Iro(|iioifi. We are therefore no longer sttrprised thi^ th:ey have been 
ao long in ^adertaking anything: U ts beoanseiheyarecoiiBeioaft 
of their impotenee. After seeing how ibsj let thjemaelTes be- 
dan^tered in the idand of Montreal, it is jdaUi to ua that Ijiere. 
13 no help in them* Their proteoticMst is beooooie BK>t only nsdess 
to us, but hurtful, beoause of the relationfl they have indooed us 
to fbrm, to our own detrim^itt ; Uie atlianee mUh them bas been 
conlrary to our interests in trade as well as .war; it he^s deprived 
us of tiie benefits of traSa witli ihe Hv^A, whidi is far more 
profitable than ibat with the Freneh : and ilie Freneb syatenik ifi| 
oentorary to the laws of prote^ion, wfaiob oondftts i«L respeeting 
trading rights; The weight of the war is made to fall upon x^[ 
whUst our pretended protectors, by a oonduot ftiU oi duplioit;, 
seek to secure themselyea, by suing l<>r peace aa needy aupj^nt^; 
and prefer to subscribe a shameful treaty, and endure the arro* 
ganee of an inaolent enemy, rather than return to the combat. Xn 
kief, w« ou^t to be looked oa rather as the protecting than ih» 
protected party/' — ^Nothing could more plainly manifest the dis- 
credit which Denonville had brought upon the French^ in Ae 
eyes of the aborigines, than did this discourse. 

The Five Nations, who thought they wer^ <m the pmt ^ 
taking the lead in a confederation o£ the tribes, potent enough 
ta avenge all the wrongs the Europeans had done their race^ 
beeame fhrious when they saw their cherished hopes frustrated. 
They promised to lend their aid to the New Yorkers^ to make 
reprisals for the destruction of Schenectady, seised the chevalier 
d'Eau, tiien on a mission to the Onnontaguez, burnt alive two 
persons of his following, and let loose their warriors on the colony : 
in a word, they breathed fire and slaughter against the French 
and their allies. But their incursions were now repulsed every- 
where. The country, so long the arena of their sai^uinary ope- 
rations, b^n to be studded with palisaded fastnesses, mounted 
with cannon, and usually indosing the manor-house and church 
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of the sagniory. On the first alarm, tilie whole inhabitants todc 
refuge therein. Many a Canadian Tillage was now set in ord^ 
fer combat. Thus the precaaiions foft pnbUo defence nee^^ 
daring the middle ages in Europe, were revived in America. 
Canadian annals have preserved the remembrance of several heroic 
defences of these petty forts, before the outworks of which the 
indisciplined courage of the savages fbH powerless. 

The most celebrated of these beleaguerings were those of Ma* 
dame de Yerch^res in 1690, and that of her daughter in 169^. 
Taken unawares both, when alone or tJmost so, they had barely 
time to close the gates of their blockhouses^ Witiiout losing their 
presence of mind or courage, tiiey fired the cannon, and handled 
muskets to such purpose, and seemed so to multiply themselves by 
shifting ^m one post to anol^r, that the savages bought they 
had to do with a numerous garrisou, and were fain to draw off, 
two several times, afber investing the place ^ some hours. The 
constant presence of danger had inured ^e population to war; 
women and children fought as well as men. In one combat, 
where a party of savages had taken refoge in a house, and defend* 
ed themselves with desperation, the assailants were seen to rush 
to the windows and strive to drag the inmates out by the hair of 
the head. — The worst concomitant of this state of things was, that 
it was unsafe to venture into the open country to sow, plant, or 
reap, so that most of the cleared lands lay iMow ; and absolute 
famine became imminent, for a dearth had already set in. 

The people of Canada AiHy expected that the project for invad- 
ing New York province, by land and sea, would be resumed in 
early summer 1691. In this th^ weare disappointed ; for the 
king had too many enemies in Europe to contend against. Ac- 
cordingly, M. de S^gnelai advertised ihe governor, that fer the 
time no such attempt must be made, as his Majesty could not 
spare the needM forces. He advised, rather, that M. de Fronte- 
nac should endeavour to come to an understanding wi^ the Iro- 
quois ; and, above all, to concentrate the scattered colonists by 
forming towns and villages,fbr the more easily defending themselves 
against irruptions of the savages. 

The former of these requisitions was at once obeyed. The 
oount had gained the friendship of ihe Iroquois cfaieft who had 
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been sent in bonds to France and restored to their own country. 
The mo^t important of these was Oor^uhar^, by whose advice 
four other Iroquois returned chiefs were sent into the cantons 
with Gaignegaton, sent as an envoy to Denonville, whom De Fron- 
tenac found at Quebec on his arrival. Our^houhar^ charged 
them to say to their compatriots, that they would still find in 
Ononthio all the winning qualities and regard for their nation, 
that he had shown aforetime ] and that they would do well, for their 
own interest, to come to terms with him. 

The five chie& having reached their destination, and intimated 
the advices of Our^uhar^, an assembly of the heads of all the 
tribes was convoked, which met in January 1690 ; fourscore chiefis 
being present. Their deliberations were much prolonged, as no 
decision could be come to until the temper of the Ottawas, and 
other western tribes, could be ascertained ; add to this cause for 
hesitation, the presence of an English agent of the New Yorkers, 
who did all he could to make the project miscarry. At length, 
the assembly deputed Gagniegaton to deliver the reply. He 
reached Montreal, with other chiefs, March 9 ; but finding no 
fonctionary there specially appointed to receive him, he refused to 
communicate his instructions to M. de Callidres, then governor of 
the place. After some delay, however, he delivered to the latter six 
wampum-belts (colliers) , each symbolic of a particular intent; 
finally, the party, at the instance of De Calli^res, proceeded to 
Quebec. 

De Frontenao, who was piqued at the delays which had taken 
place, and still more (probably) at the Iroquois ohiefe for having 
given a hearing to the English envoy, refused to receive the deputa* 
tion in person ] and required their leader (who had given him per- 
sonal offence by his firee deportment) to commuijiicate only through 
Our^ouhare, in whose name all further negociation was to be con* 
tinned; while purposely slightning Gagniegaton, he ostentatiously 
caressed the subordinate envoys. At length, De Frontenao de- 
livered eight belts (colliers) to Our^ouhare, who set out for the 
cantons, with directions to present them in such a way as not to 
pledge him (the governor) to any thing definitive; but still to act 
as the friend of both parties. This finesse had a favourable effect, 
as it seemed to belie the eagerness, as imputed by Le Bat, of the 
French, at all times, for peace at any price. 
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At tliis time the people of the English colonies were still on 
the alertj fearing that the general invasion hy the French was 
postponed only, not abandoned. The determined manner in which 
the latter had began hostilities, as we have seen, had raised an 
ardent desire for making reprisals, by carrying the war, in turn, 
into their foes' possessions. Extensive preparations, in fact, for 
this purpose, had been making for some months in New England 
and New York province, for a general invasion of Canada by land 
and sea. An expedition against Quebec, under Sir William 
Phipps, an American by birth, sailed from Boston, and the united 
forces of Connecticut and New York were about to march on 
Montreal. 

Before invading Canada, it had been arranged that the French 
establishments in Acadia should be reduced. Ever since the 
peace of Breda (July 31, 1677), by which France and England 
restored, each to each, whatever territories had been taken from 
the other, Acadia had been harassed by warriors, who prowled^ 
at intervals, about the coasts. Inwardly the French establishments 
were in a stagnant condition ; and such was the paucity of the 
colony's defensive means, that a crew of pirates, 110 strong, cap- 
tured Pentagoet, where M. Chambly, successor of Grandfontaine 
as governor, had his head-quarters. The enemy also took Fort 
Jemset on St. John's river, where M. de Marsan commanded. 

The king's ministry did nothing for the country in recent years, 
but send occasionallya commissioner to inquire and report on its state. 
In the report of M. de Meules, in 1685, the whole population was 
stated as 900 ; and it may have been 100 more at the time we write 
of. All those commissioners in their reports proposed ameliorations, 
but which passed unheeded. M. Talon visited the country in 1672,. 
when returning from Europe, whither he had gone to treat with 
Sir Wm. Temple, then in disfavour at the English court, and who 
had thought of settling in New France. As that able diplomatist 
was rich and public-spirited, he would have been a desirable colo- 
nist ; but being soon restored to court employments, he gave up 
his self-expatriating whim. 

Shortly before the present war-time, the king sent M. Paquine 
as commissiouer, who advised that La H^ve (Halifax), Canso, 
and Pentagoet should be fortified, and Port Eoyal abandoned, 
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becaose the latter had a difficult sea-ealay, and was^ besides, too 
distant fix>m Cape Bret<m, Can^ada, and New&andltody to be sne- 
ceored from any of these, in oase of attack. He ^ibo pxaposed io 
opem a road to cooneet the latter island and Aeadih, Taion had 
akeady begun to form one on the Quebee side.* The ireeommeBr 
dations were approved of by the goverooir, asd mdans were beiag 
devised, when Phipps unexpectedly appeared en ihe seene wilh 
his squadron, which was eosaposed of a frigate ci 40 gnna, two 
armed oorvettea, and some transports, out of which 700 m«i dia. 
embarked for Port-Royal, on i^at 17th May.f 

There were only 72 soldiers in this (so-called) eapkal of .Acadia, 
and its defensive works were in a ruinous state.^ Pbii^ aft- 
aware of its weakness and dilapidatioi]^ aocorded good tenas, which 
however, he did not keep. As Charnise^ had done b^Ksre, he 
pillaged the inhabitants. After taking possessiion of the place he 
constrained the inhabitants to Bwear £deUty to their new mastessi 
and nominated six magistrates to maintain the publie peaoe* 
Having so done, he re-embarked and stood eut tosea, taking M; de 
Manneval, the French ^vemor, along with hm» 

Arrived at Chedabouctou, he invested the place^ whidi waa de- 
fended by a petty work, containii^ fourteen men, eonunanded }^ 
M. de Montoi:gueil ; who, small as his party was, made a stout 
defence, and Phipps Itad to bum the garrisoaii out. At Tlsfe 
Perc^e, he made a total wreck ; not even sparing the lowly chapel 
of the place. After these easy conquests^ Phipps returned, loaded 
with booty, into his own country .§ 

After the departure of its invaders, Acadia was visited by two 
piratical ships, whose crewa burnt Port-£oyal, killed some of its 
inhabitants, and captured, almost before the eyes of chevalier de 
Yillebon, just arrived from France, the ship in which heeame, with 

all its contents, including presents from the king to theBboriginee 

■ 11 I I I ■« ..iiii- II I lilt I I 

* DocumefUi det Parii, 

t He bad orders to relieve, in passing, the fort of Easkibay, in Maine, 
tiieii understood to be invested bj the French ; bat it had surrendered to 
the French under M. de Portneuf. 

ij: DocumetUz det Paris, 

§ The " load " would be of the lighted we opine.— Jl. 
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c£ the cocmtiy. Despite this'loeS) and coiMseqtieBt disa|>pdiii:teeBt 
to these faitiifal savaged, ibey still ac&ered to the ^French ktterest ; 
remarking that, although their gii^ were lost, the disembarked 
ammunition intended for Uiem iras not, and that ithqjwo&ld sse 
it to good purpose against the Irojai giver's enemies.'f^ The^ were 
the more likel j to keep their wsrd at ilh^j didiked the Ei^ish, 
who had not bdiaved honoumbly to them. The lapse of time 
since the perftdioas Waldron had eiitra{^>ed 400 A^eadian warriors 
to-iheir perdition, had not lessefned thebr desire to be aTV^raged on 
him and his oonntrjmen. The moment was c<mie to satisfy it. 
Waldron himsdtf (now aged 80 and odd years) was the iirsi vidtim 
of the savages now. Seizing Mm on the &oiUier, near Boirw, 
Uiej B^ted him, bhh^b^j, in an arm-^^iair on a table, paying : 
^^Who is going lo judge i^Lexednita at this iksme?" Amid 
whooping and tannts, they riit his nose, cropped hia essn, and 
committed other omehies upon his person, till, fidnt &)m loss of 
Mood, he &U gainst a sword which teanspierced hi& body. His 
death was the signal for coiitinited UostiHties. 

M. de YiUefoon took repossession peaoeal^ of Adac&t, which 
the Bdstonians were not able to tretain, ttod one Nelson, Use 
governor they t»nt, fidl into Fsenich |x>wer, ias also the vessel 
he anrived in. Dnrii^ their short oeeupatioB, die Bostoniaos^ 
assuming the odontry was theirs, anneaced it to Maasadmsetfes. 
TMs measore was commended to the a{^robation <€f the home 
government by its ehsef fised ag«ait in New Ei^^and.f 

When a squadron, of thirty-five sail, for the redaction of Qfrn- 
beo, was ready^ Sir W. PhippsI was nominated to oommaad die 



* Belknap : History of New Wimpshire, 

t^^this unloii, t^^ides other advantages, will be teiidUe to the 
French, and make tbeu proceed Willi )bore itontion than tliey baye lately 
done.'' Bandalidi to Mr. BUsUhwaU^ Board of Trade, liOndoB, ICSe. 

% TMb advemtaver, bon. at l^emaqoid, was tbe ton of « blaicfattnith, 
and tended cattle When ^ lad. Hating learned «hip-carpentry, he hitilt 
and equipped a vessel, became a trader, and thus learned practical navi- 
•gation. flavitig obtaitfed oomsMttd of a waxwsU^, lie naxkertclbk to 
raise a Spanish galleon, gnnk in tiiesea arar Chiba, in whibh wt» iHdid 
gold, BilTer, Ac, valued at X800,000. ito tUs ftat he was loxfghted by 
Charles II. 
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expedition. Two thousand militiamen were embarked in it. 
The spirit which this enterprise manifested was remarkable, and 
its warlike array made the Bostonians as exultant, as hopeftd of 
what its captains and crews might perform. The fitting out of 
suoh a fleet was a demonstration at once of their loyalty and their 
means of assisting in resisting royalty, as the case might be ] for 
the subject of their charters was still in abeyance.* 

M. de Frontenao, on his part, saw the importance of making a 
stem resistance to the eff<»rts of the Anglo-Americans of New 
England to gain even a temporary fboting in Canada. He could 
not doubt, that if the fleet of Sir W. Phipps, acting simultane- 
ously with the advance of General Winthrop, could coalesce after 
gaining a few preliminary successes, however small, they would be 
difficult to resist with sueh small and divided forces as he pos- 
sessed ] and one considerable defeat of the French might become 
fatal to their cause. But eourage and fortune on his side were 
destined to be an overmatch for daring enterprise, misfortunes, 
and ineptitude, which attended and characterised the other. 

The Bostonian land expedition arrived in due course, and en- 
camped on the banks of Lake George, waiting the arrival of Sir 
W. Phipps, in the middle Laurentian waters, after the expected 
capture of Quebec, in concert with whom the two expeditions 
were to ascend, conjointiy, to Montreal. But before intelligence 
of this kind, or any other, could reach Winthrop, an epidemic 
broke out among his hastily raised corps, partiy caused, doubtiess, 
by a deficiency of provisions, which the commissary, Milbourne, 
had neglected to provide to the proper amount. The disease 
spread to their savage allies, who died in great numbers, and de- 
serted in yet greater, thinking or pretending that they had been 
poisoned by the Bostonians. By a neglect, also, on their part, it 
appeared that there was not a sufficient number of canoes for trans- 
porting the soldiers as well as themselves over lakes and streams, 
which they had undertaken to do. There was nothing for it but 
to make a retreat, which was effected by Winthrop in an orderly 



« " There was still a farther mducement : they hoped to recommend 
themselyes to the king's favoor, and to obtain the establishment of their 
(self) goyernment.'^ Hutchinson : Hittory oftlu Province qfMfutachU' 
setU Bay, 
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mftnnor^ at least m far tm Albany. Bat upon his arrival in Bos- 
ton, without his army) the flelf^appointed goyernor, Jaoob Leisler, 
put him in ward ; though he pleaded, with truth, that the expedi- 
tion had ohiofly miHoarried through the fault of Milboume, son-in- 
law of Leislor himself. The governor was soon foroed to release 
Winthrop, who was still a publio favourite, though unsuooessful as 
its military champion. 

At the first news of the land expedition being on the way to 
Invade Canada, Do Frontonao had gathered together a corps of 
1200 soldiorSi militia, and savages, who were posted at Prairie de- 
la-Magdelaino, ready to maintain their ground with the enemy on 
the right bank of the St. Lawrence. Learning the unexpected 
retreat of Winthrop, knowing that it was meant he and Phipps 
were to act in concert, and considering that the season was now 
well advanced, the count began to think that the attack on Que- 
bec would bo postponed for another year, if not renounced altoge- 
ther. In consoquonoo, he was preparing to redescend to Quebec, 
ii)tending to disband the colonists upon whom he had called in haste 
to take up arms in the public defence ; when he received several 
messages, each more pressing thon the others, from M. Prevost, 
fortmajor, craving his presence in the capital. The first advertised 
him that the fleet had left Boston ; the others announced the ar- 
rival of the fleet in the gulf and river, with the progress of its ascent. 
The count hastend to respond to the call of his lieutenant, leaving 
orders with the Messrs. de l)alli6res and de Bamsey, governors of 
Montreal and Trois-Rlvidres, to follow him by forced marches with 
all their forces, except a few companies to do garrison duty at 
Montreal ; as also to impress, on their way, as many valid colonists 
as they should fall in with. With all the despatch the count 
could make, before he could reach Quebec the enemy^s fleet had 
attained to the Isle d'Orldans. His presence was indeed an urgent 
want of the hour ; but the deputy ho had left had been found 
equal to the occasion. In the space of five days, he had set so 
many hands at work, that the place was made secure against the 
chances of a sudden assault (coup-cfe-matn). The governor, sa- 
tisfied with what he found already done, had only to add a few 
additional iiitrenohments to the existing defences. He also order- 
ed the militia of the country, on both sides of the river below 

Vol. L— z 
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Quebec, to be in readiness to move at the first sigaal ; and tbe 
people thns addressed manilested sueh warlike impulses, 9Sid sudi 
a determination to conquer or die, as augured well for the hap- 
piest results. 

The fortifications of the city extended from the Intendaaey to 
the brink of the river St. Charies, as fiur as the site of the piesent 
citadel, on the crest of the Cape. It was merely a paHsaded line, 
connecting with the castle of St. Louis, which itself formed part 
of the entire circuit. The enclosure thus palisaded was further 
defended by three smaU batteries, one situated in the centre, and 
one at each extremity. This line protected the upper town. Otiier 
works had been erected, in the lower town, on the quays ; and 
three batteries had been constructed under the interspaces not 
eommanded by the batteries above. Besides these defences, the 
eommunicatious fix)m the lower to the upjper town had been inter- 
sected by intrendmients, gamii^d with chevauz-de-firise. The 
landward outlets of the city were barricaded. 

The Bostonian fieet appeared in sight of Quebec on tiic morning 
of the 16th of October. Sir W. Phipps sent an officer on shore 
with a summons to surrender. He was met on the shore, and 
led bhndfold ihroi^h the city, by along and devious course to the 
castle ; his conductors the while guiding his uncertain steps with 
feigned precaution, as if his route lay through broken up ground 
strewed with calthrops and other dangerous obiMaruetions. The 
cannoneers, and other men on duty at the different posts he passed, 
took care to make as mudi clangor with their weapons as possi- 
ble ; so as to impress on his mind the idea of his being in a kind 
of thicket bristling with implements of war. This manoDuvre was 
not without its effect, for the Bostonians had supposed that the city 
was in an indefensibk state. And when the bandage was taken 
off his eyes, finding himself in presence of the govemor-genaral, 
in a hall fall of military officers, he stood confounded ; present- 
ing his summons to surrender, with an embarrassed mien that did 
not at all suit the action to the word. He soon reoovored his' 
equanimity, however; and lowing that his watch marked ten 
o'clock, A. M., he intimated the desire of his prineipal, that a 
definitive answer diould be returned at eleven o'olook preeiseiy. 

The summons bora, that Phipps wofold have the people of Ca^ 
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nada surrender 9A diseretion ; and if they did so at onoe, he 
(Phipps), as a good Christian, would pardon them for their past 
misconduct. The count, piqued at the arrogant nature of the 
summons, and at the incivility of ita expres£aon, replied in corres- 
ponding tenor and manner, '^ I shall not keep you waiting so long. 
Tell your general, from me, that I know nothing of the king 
William you mention : the prince of Orange you wot of is a 
usurper, who has violated the rights of consanguinity and the 
laws of God, by dethroning iibe father of his spouse. Inform 
those who sent you, that I recognise but one sovereign of Great 
Britain : hi3 name is Janies the Second. Your general needs not 
affect surprise at the hostilities he says have been directed against 
Boston colony, seeing he might expect that the king my master, 
(who is about to restore yours to his throne, by force of arms as I am 
informed) should order me to wage war in those countries, and 
against their inhabitants, who have revolted against their legiti- 
mate monarch. Even w«re your genearal to ofifer me more favourable 
conditions than he now proposes, does he think-r- supposing, for a 
moment, I inclined to accept them — that the brave men you now 
see around me would consent to such a thing ; or that they would 
advise me to put trust in the promises of a man who could violate his 
word, sdiemnly pledged, to ike governor of Port-Royal ; does he 
think, I say, that I can confide, any way, in a rebel, who, forgetting 
all the favours he received erewhile from his royal master, was 
swift to join the party of a prince who falsely calls himself the 
Liberator of England, and the Defender of the Faith; while, in 
fact, he is violating the laws, superseding the usages, and upsetting 
the religious establishment of that kingdom ? This it is, which 
thatDiyine justice, adverted to by your general in his missive, will 
signally avenge in its own fitting time." The count having thus 
spoken, the messenger asked for a wri:tten answer, as objecting to 
report a parole reply : when the count sternly rejoined, " Betire, 
3ir ; and tell your general that the muzzles of my cannon will 
forthwith bear my answer to the rude summons he has sent me : 
I am not in the habit of being addressed in the style he has chosen 
to adopt." 

The batteries of tho lower town opened upon the enemy's ships 
soon afterwards. Some of the first shots fired brought down the 
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flag of Pbipps' own vessel. Seebg this, some of the men on shore 
swam ont and fished np the prize, despite a discharge of small arms 
directed on them hy the enemy. This flag, which was afterwards 
suspended to the ceiling of Quebec cathedral, as a trophy, 
there remained till that edifice was consumed, during the si^ of 
1759. 

The enemy remained idle two days, although a plan of attack 
was concerted in the morning of their arrival. According to its 
tenor, the troops were to disembark to the northward of the river 
St. Charles, thence to be transported in shallops to the opposite 
side ; that is to say, to the foot ( jpiec? ) of the city. This operation 
completed, the fleet was to approach the place, some of the vessels 
were then to part from the rest, as if to land troops towards Sillery. 
While this feint was disguising the real attack intended, the 
corps ordered to take post at the St. Charles river were to climb 
the city heights, and signal the fleet to land 200 men, who should 
rush upon the lower town, and, having there secured a footing, as- 
cend to the upper. As the first step in realizing this project, 1300 
men, led by Major Walley,* were disembarked on the strand at 
Beauport ; when they were immediately attacked by 200 Cana- 
dians, who, taking advantage of the broken and marshy ground 
occupied by the enemy, hovered about their skirts, and caused a 
loss to them of sixty men. In this skirmish, Messrs. de la 
Touche and de Clermont were killed, and M. Juchereau (sei- 
gneur de Beauport, a sexagenarian) had an arm broken, while 
leading his censitaires. 

Sir W. Phipps, not waiting to see whether Major Walley could 
carry the heights which he was to occupy behind the city, ranged 
his fleet in front of the port, to bombard the city. His opening 
fire was heavy. The city batteries briskly responded till night- 
fall. Next morning, the cannonade recommenced, on both sides ; 
but, as regarded the enemy, it soon slackened, and toward noon en- 
tirely ceased. By this time, the hostile fleet had severely suflered. 
Phipps' flag-ship had received several shots between wind and 
water, its rigging was miserably cut up, and the mainmast almost 
gone by the board. On the other hand, the city was very little 

* See the Major's own journal of the expedition, given at length in 
Smith's Butory of Canada, 
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damaged by the fire of the ships' guns. Sir William decided to 
retreat, no longer aiming at combining his further moyements with 
those of the disembarked troops. Wallej, who was not prepared 
for so sudden a cannonading of the city, viewed the departure of the 
fleet with some surprise, but would not draw o£f his troops till he 
had tried what could be done with them. Having received five 
field-pieces during the night, Walley's corps moved, early in the 
morning of the 20th, headed by an advanced guard, and throw- 
ing out skirmishers on its flanks, to force the passage of the river 
St. Charles. There arrived, his men were feeling their way to 
a practicable ford, when they were encountered by M. de Lon- 
gueuil and M. de Sainte-H^ldne, at the head of 200 volunteers, 
who suddenly opening a brisk fire upon them, they staggered under 
the discharge, and sought cover in a wood near by. While this ' 
was going on, M. de Frontenao advanced on the opposite side of 
the river, with three battalions, and drew them up to, support 
the volunteers, in case they had to give way. The enemy's in« 
fantry, however, did not persevere as his fleet had done. In this 
action, M. de Sainte-H^l^ne was mortally wounded : a great loss 
to the colony, for he was, says Charlevoix, one of its bravest 
knights and best citizens. 

The retreating corps, to mask its flight, made a show of fight- 
ing, which brought them no advantage ; and finally they re- 
embarked, during a dark and stormy night, with great precipita- 
tion, although not pursued, leaving their artillery behind. Thus, 
before the close of October, was Canada delivered from two dan- 
gerous invasions ; one of which broke up without striking a 
blow, and the other was repelled courageously by the inhabitants. 
Two of the victors, Messrs. Juchereau and Hertel, were ennobled. 
The raising of the siege of Quebec was honoured by striking a 
commemorative medal,* but no attention was paid to a proposal 
of the governor to follow up the successes gained, by sending a 
squadron to take Boston and New York ; by way of putting in 
safety the French fisheries in Newfoundland. 

* This medal may be seen in one of the cases of the historical collee-- 
tion, arranged, in chronological order, at the Museum of the head Mint, 
Qual de la Monnale, Paris. The device is "Eebeka liberata: 
m . d . c . X . c." Inscription on the exergue (couched in somewhat 
better literal Latinity at least), " Francia in novo orbe victriz.^' — B, 
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Before r^aining port, tbe enemy's fleet Iiad to ending tempes- 
tuoos weather. One vessel was wrecked on the coast of Antiksosti, 
where most of the crew who reached the shore afterwards died of 
odd and hnnger. Seyeral others foundered at sea ; some were 
(biased as far 80 the AntiHes ; the rest, but with diffienltj, reached 
Boston at last. More than 1000 in aU of the enemy's fbroesp^* 
idled by fire and sword, by disease, or in the wayes^ ai this 
time. 

To add to the disappointment of those who expected to retom 
in triumph, they foniKl tlrare was no money provided to discharge 
arrears of pay ; but the difficulty was tided over by an issue of 
paper notes, the first money c^ that kind known to Am^iea. The 
nominal value of the bills pot out, pled^ng the resources of the 
colony, ranged from ten pounds to two shillings currency, and 
were taken by the government at that rate. But the need &r 
having recourse to such a device, proved that the pecuniary r^ 
sources of the state were dried up ; "vdiereas the Canadians, 11,000 
in all, had saved their country, without resorting to any such expe- 
dieQ% to defray the cost of its defence. 

The season for great operatiotM was now past. The bdligeients 
at the end of the year, had suffered mutual losses indeed : but 
neither had gained or lost a foot of ground ; fi>r Acadia, as we 
have seen, reverted to its foAner masters. The worst effect^ 
next to the loss of men they occasioned, that hostilities had in Ca- 
nada, was the abstraction of its cultivators &om their rural la- 
bours, which necessarily caused an immediate dearth. Tbe people, 
beside supplying their own wants, had to subsist the troops em- 
ployed in their defence. Grain became scarce, and the authmties 
had to issue pasteboard notes (monncne de carte). Forthwith, pro- 
visions and merchandise rose to a ransom price in specie. Muni- 
tions of war were so scarce, too, that the intendanthad to order all 
leaden pipes, &o., to be melted for bullets.* Nor was the condi- 
tion of New England much better. Provisions were dear and scarce. 
Her trade was completely crippled ; for corsairs infested the coasts 
every where. Privateers sent from St. Malo, in a short time cap- 
tured sixteen vessels belonging to Boston. It was now the turn 

* Official correspondence of the time. 
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of the Anglo-American cultivators, those of the back settlements 
in particular, to quit their plantations and take refuge in liie 
towns, owing to the constant inroads of native enemies. During 
the winter of 1690-91, the Abenaquis devastated more than fifty 
leagues of British territory, and utterly destroyed York-town. 

The Iroquois, whose alliance, as we have seen, was anxiously 
desired by the French, finding that the latter had been able to 
hold their own in the country, began seriously to incline to form 
a treaty with them, intending to stand neuter in the contest going 
on between Canada and the English colonies; free to ofier their 
services afterwards to either belligerent willing to buy them at 
the highest rate. Accordingly they sent deputies, by way of a 
feeler, to M. de Callidres, governor of Montreal, who wrote for 
directions on the subject to M. de Frontenao. The latter advised 
that their overtures, while they were treated with assumed indif- 
ference, should yet not be quite rejected. At the same time he 
urged the Ottawa^ to resume their hostilities against the Anglo- 
Americans ; and wrote to Paris, that nothing but the reduction 
of New York, and the bombardment of Boston, would effectually 
either secure tranquillity for New France, or detach the Five 
Nations from their relations with the enemy. He suggested, 
too, the necessity there was for France to become mistress of the 
Newfoundland fisheries, by taking possession of that island itself, 
best part of which the English held ; adding, that the conquest of 
such a seat of industry and riches would be a means of securing 
for the French kingdom a commerce worth more than 20 millions 
annually ; which would thus be of more value than the trade to 
the French Indies : for, as he sensibly remarked, the returns from 
mines will fail at last, from their treasures being worked out, but 
wealth drawn from the teeming waters is inexhaustible. De Fron- 
tenac, at this time, as M. Talon had done before, dwelt much and 
oflea in his despatches, on the importance of the North American 
fisheries. He believed, in fact, that the English colonists coveted 
Canada not so much for its own sake, as to make its possession a step- 
ping-stone toward securing their own mastery over the Newfound- 
land and other fisheries in the northern waters ; and the motiber 
country would in turn back their efforts therein, because that oceanic 
industry formed one of the best nurseries of hands for her navy. 
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Meantime, as matters stood, the Bostonians engaged in the ood 
fishery had to pay dues to the French Acadians, for liberty to fish 
near the more productive shores of the peninsula. 

The Iroquois deputies at Montreal, already alienated by the 
over-acted indifference of the French authorities for their propo- 
sals, learning that the Ottawas were carrying on active operations 
against the British possessions, and rightly judging that they 
were in French pay, returned to their constituents in di^ust. 
Meantime envoys from the English side having been successfuUy 
busy in stirring up the hereditary enmity of the Five Nations to 
the Canadians, the repulsed deputation found all the tribes stron^y 
disposed for resuming the war against the latter. Accordingly 
a body of warriors, 1000 in number, set out on a hostile expedi- 
tion, and did not come to a halt till they arrived at the confluence 
of the Ottawa river and the St. Lawrence ; where they encamped, 
intending, when a favourable opportunity offered, to make a gen- 
eral assault on the French settlements. Till such a time arrived, 
detachments were sent to carry on predatory hostilities in every 
quarter where resistance was expected to be weak ; and as their 
movements, whether in advance or retreat, were very rapid, it was 
often more difficult to bring one of such parties to action, than to de- 
feat it in an engagement. The country being thus harassed at 
all times when the Iroquois were ranged against the colonists, the 
latter began to murmur against De Frontenac for not attending 
more carefully to the injunctions sent &om home, '^ to endeavour 
to make friends, instead of enemies," of that formidable race of 
savages. 

In a general way, however, neither the French nor An^o-Ame- 
rican authorities were slack in striving to stand well with trucu- 
lent tribes whom their competitive polity — so discreditable to civi- 
lised men, so disgracefrd to Christian people — ^had put into training 
as so many packs of human bloodhounds, for venal murders and 
rapine. At this time, the French were anxious to secure the ser- 
vices of the barbarians of the Five Nations, but they were still 
less able than formerly to pay the price. The English, on the 
other hand, were lately on the point of detaching the Abenaquis 
from our cause by proffering greater inducements in the way of 
trade ; for though the French were ever the better diplomatists, 
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the English were the more liberal pnrchasers of peltry ; and that 
important difference was well understood by the wily barbarians 
of the Five Cantons.* 

At the close of the year 1691, Major Schuyler, of New York, 
who had acquired, by his courage and courtesy, an extraordinary 
d^ree of influence over the Indians of the Five Nations, put 
himself at the head of a body of militia and Indians^ with the in- 
tent of taking Montreal. During the night of August 10, he 
came unawares upon a camp, of 700 to 800 Canadians, whom the 
governor had assembled to oppose the Americans, at the fort 
of Prairie de-la-Magdeleine. Schuyler glided along the height 
whereon the fort was erected, thirty steps distant from the river, 
and having reached the militia quarters, then vacant, he there 
lodged his men. M. de St. Cyrque, the commandant, had much 
ado to dislodge him, as the Americans strove hard to retain the 
advantage which chance or negligence had afforded them, but 
Schuyler had perforce to draw them off. He was retiring in good 
order towards the river, when he was encountered by M. de Ya- 
rennes, at the head of a corps of inhabitants and savages, sent by 

* In one respect, and that not the least creditable, the French were 
better paymasters than the English, if a statement in M. Gameau's text 
(which we prefer to give in a note) be authentic ; namely, that the 
state premium paid for the body of a dead Iroquois was ten crowns (dix 
icti8)f while the premium allowed for each live Iroquois was twenty 
crowns ; upon which he makes the reflection, that "the latter premium 
did honour to French humanity, being so rated as to induce the savages 
not to massacre their prisoners, as they were accustomed to do." But 
what rather goes against this honourable inference is, that other savages 
(not red men) were " quick to shed blood " in that way, during these 
sanguinary colonial wars. Our author then proceeds thus : — " In the 
English colonies, people were more commercial, and less humane : they 
allowed no premiums for prisoners. A soldier [French apparently"] 
received ten louis for the scalp of a savage ; a volunteer twenty ; and if 
he had to hunt the Indian like any other wild animal, he could claim 
50 louis for his scalp. This difiference, also, explains .the diverse char- 
acters of the two nations. The English shunned social intercourse with 
the aborigines; the French, less speculating than their neighbours, 
listened more willingly to their missionaries, who recommended a pre- 
mium for taking live savages, from religious motives." Yol. i. pp. 
326-Y, 3rd edit. 
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De Ftontenao to protect Chambly. Without waiting to be at- 
tacked^ Sdiuyler led his men against the French, whom they as- 
sailed with great spirit. M. de Yarennes caused his people to 
crondi behind some Med timber, and thus avoid the efiect of 
the first discharges of the American musketry ; then rising up, they 
advanced in good order upon the enany, who being closely 
pressed, b^an to give way. Majc^ Schuyler did Ids best to rally 
hk men, but at last they were routed, and put to flight. They 
left a great number of dead on the spot; and lost thdr colours 
and baggage.* M. Le Ber Du(^^ne, who acted bravely, was mor- 
tally wounded. The savages on the Canadian side fought weH. 
The loss of the French was considerable for so small a corps as 
theirs ; seeing they had six officers killed ; but it had to deal with 
a body of troops twice as numerous as it^lf. — M, de Yarennes 
and his party, \dio had undeigone great fatigue and much priva- 
tion before this obstinate struggle, were too much exhausted to 
fidlow up their victory. 

This defeat did not prevent Uie Iroquois firom keeping the Add 
on both sides of the St. Lawrence ; or their warriors firom har- 
asfflng the colonists incessantly in various localities. They fell 
suddenly oh St. Ours, also on Goatrecdeur, and burnt both. On 
the other hand, they received severe <dteck8, iso&etimes, from the 
armed colonists : as in the He Bouchard, where a band of them 
was exterminated ; and another, Aux Chats, was dispersed. The 
middle country was kept by th^n in a state of siege ; everywhere 
it was necessary to dwell in barricaded houses, and the fields could 
be safely tilled only by armed parties. From not takii^ the latter 
precaution, the inhabitants of St. Frangois being found unarmed, 
were fallen upon and nearly all massacred. It was now reported 
that another Iroquois expedition, of 800 warriors, was on the way. 
The govenK^r, who had sent a corps into the cantons which did 
nothing, formed a body 600 strong, as an expedition against the 

* The North-American colonists^ of which ever nation, British, 
French, or Dutch, had mach to answer for, who, to subserve a tempor- 
ary purpose, first instructed the red man how to use fire-arms. Pre- 
riously, Indian wars, whether internecine or against the European 
colonies, were short, decisive, and for the latter not prodnctire of abid- 
ing evils. — B, 
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Agiii«rs, tbe mo£^ inyetenate of all tlie IroquoiB in their hos- 
tility to th« French. Towards the end of Jannary, 1692, this 
secon|l oorps left Montreal, and penetrating the Agni^rs country, 
destroyed three of their hordes (howrgadei) and took many pri- 
soners. About the same time, in order to break a l^aty which 
the Abenaquis had just made ai Pemaquid with ihe enemy, M. 
de Yillieu, with 250 native allies of the French, made an inroad 
into the Oyster riyer settlemeoi, New Hsimpi^iire, burnt the place, 
and killed or made captive a part of its people.^ 

M. de Frontenac had designed to attadk Albany in 1691 ; but, 
in default of aid from France, had to give up tJie project. Sir W. 
Phipps, who had gone to London after his defeat before Quebec, 
£^plied to king William's ministers for the assistance of some 
British ships of war to make a second attempt to capture that city. 
His fellow colonists, on their part, offered to supply men and 
money for the proposed expedition. About the same time, M. 
de Pontchartrain, French minister of marine, wrote to the Count 
de Frontenac, that the king would have sent a fleet to assail the 
English colonies had his means permitted ; and that he would still 
keep that measure in view. MeanwhilB, a squadron of observa- 
tion was sent from France to Cape Breton, with orders to inter- 
cept any English ships which might be sent against Quebec. 

But no assistance was sent to the colonists to enable them to resist 
the savages, by whom they were virtually di^ossessed of their land- 
holdings.f The Iroquois were the means of forcing the cultivators 

_ 

* In a contemporary report, entitled " A true and modest relation '' 
of this affair, in the Broadhead collection of documents, the total number 
engaged, on the American side, it is written, was 120 militia-men and 
146 savages ; and that Schuyler's loss of men, during the whole expedi- 
tion, was only 37. This is probably an under-statement. 

t This must have been a dreadful season of suffering for the ha- 
rassed Canadians. The details given above go far to verify the following 
brief notice of the times given by the writer : — " Although Schuyler 
was compelled to retreat, the French suffered heavy losses in several 
encounters ; and the spirit and animosity of the Five Nations were ex- 
cited to such a pitch, that when their allies retired, they continued to 
wage incessant hostilities on the French daring the whole winter.', 
Frost's Hist, U. States, p. 101.— B. 
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to for^ the labours of seed-time in 1692. The male adults, 
everywhere, were up in arms, resisting, tracking, or pursuing 
these implacable foes, who seemed as it were to rise out of the 
ground in all directions. They appeared in bands, almost simul- 
taneously, at St. Lambert, on the river Yamaska, in Ile-Jesus, 
and other places, in spite of previous defeats. In vain was it that 
one band of them was met on lake Champlain and cut to pieces, that 
another was annihilated at the lake of the Two Mountains, that 
they were defeated at lake St. Francois and at Boucherville : 
the harassing work was never ending, still beginning. It must 
be admitted, however, that the savages no longer practised the 
same cruelties on their prisoners that they did before ; for, taking 
example from them, and exercising the right of reprisals, the prac- 
tice was b^un of burning alive the Iroquois when made prison- 
ers.* 

William the Third, now occupying an uneasy throne, seems to 
have regarded the subject of colonisation with supreme indifference. 
Aspiring to be the champion of the Protestant nations of Europe, 

* The massacre of Lachine, and other sacceeding enormities commit- 
ted by the Iroquois on the French, were doubtless perpetrated in revenge 
for the treacherous conduct of M. Denonyille. The admission made 
above induces us to append to this observation, the following relation 
of what we presume to have been an exercise of " le droit de repr^sailles," 
by the governor of New France : — ^During winter 1691-2, " Count Fron- 
tignac succeeded in capturing two Iroquois warriors, of the Mohawk 
nation, whom he condemned to die by torture. One of them despatched 
himself with a knife, which some Frenchman threw into the prison ; but 
the other, disdaining such pusillanimity, walked boldly to the stake ; 
singing, in his death-chaunt, that he was a Mohawk warrior, that all 
the power of man could not extort an impatient expression of suffering 
from his lips ; and that it was ample consolation to reflect, that he had 
made many a Frenchman suffer the same pangs that he must now himself 
undergo. When attached to the stake, he looked round on his execution- 
ers, their instruments of torture, and the assembled multitude of specta- 
tors, with the composure of heroic fortitude ; and after enduring, for 
some hours, a series of barbarities too atrocious to be recited, his suffer- 
ings were terminated by the intercession of a French lady, who prevailed 
with the governor to order the infliction of that mortal blow, to which 
human cruelty has given the name of coup de ^dce, or stroke of favour.'' 
Fbobt'b Hist, U. States^ p. 101 B. 
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as Onstayus Adolpbns of Sweden had been in other times, he spent 
ten years ont of the thirteen his reign lasted, in battlings against 
Lonis XIY and his allies, leaving the " balance of power " be- 
tween the contending parties adjusted at the end no more evenly ad- 
justed than at the commencement ; imposing on Britain a funded 
debt which its people never knew till their representatives were 
taught by Dutch politicians and native usurers to anticipate the 
national means, which were forthwith wasted in bootless continen- 
tal wars. The only great success of the British over the French, 
during William's reign, was the battle of La Hogue.* For the 
time (and this reflection brings us back to our immediate subject), 
the maritime power of France was so abased, that it became difficult, 
if not impossible, for Louis XIV to spare any of his ships for ex- 
peditions against the Anglo-American colonies. 

At this time the New Englanders were too much occupied in 
re-founding their governments, and in contention with the home 
authorities as to the extent of the franchises to be accorded and 
accepted, to engage in any new invasion, on their own account, of 
New France. But a corps of the New York militia was sent to 
act as auxiliaries, in a hostile expedition of the tribes of the Five 
Nations against the Canadians, in 1693. 

Previously, information having reached the French ministry, 
that a secret expedition was in progress in the marine depots of 
England, for invading the French insular possessions in the West 
Indies, and making afterwards a descent on Canada, the king of 
France wrote to M. de Frontenac that if the latter demonstration 
took place, all needful aid would be sent to resist it. Meantime, 
the defensive works of Quebec f and Montreal were strengthened ; 

• Fought May 19, 1692, and two following days. The French fleet 
consisted of 63 ships. 23 of the largest of these were destroyed, and 
others taken. The British did not lose one vessel of any kind. There 
was a considerable body of troops on board the French ships, for the in- 
vasion of England ; a project which was of course adjourned Hne die. 
That great victory also dealt a brainblow to Louis' intention of restoring 
James Stuart to the throne whence he was expelled righteously, if only 
for his unpatriotic subserviency to alien interests. — B. 

t A redoubt was erected on Gape Diamond, and an oat-work (Jort) 
added to the castle of St. Louis, also the two embattled gates of St. 
Louis and St. Jean. 

In the year 1864, when demolishing the old wall which separated the 
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Mid tke Count sent a request to the ^efs of the Abenaquis tribes 
to be in readiness to oome to the relief of Canada at a given signal, 
with directions to keep a good look out till then, on the moy^ooents 
of the Bostoniana and their Iroquois allies. The leaders of the 
oolonial militia were also ac^ured to be on the alert, in case the 
capital should be assailed. He likewise went himself among tiie 
inhabitants of the regions below Quebec, uid arranged with ihem 
that as soon as any invaders came nigh, they were to trani^rt their 
families, their movables, provisions, and live stock, into t^ con- 
tiguous woods. 

The English fleet, commanded by Sir Francis Wheeler, af);er 
capturing MiyrtiBique, was to repair to Boston for reinforcements, 
and then proceed to Quebec. It set sail for the Antilles early in 
1693. Instead of taking Martinique, the troqps landed for that 
purpose were repulsed, with the loss of 900 of their number. Worse 
evils followed : — On the way to New England, the yellow fever 
broke out in the vessels of the squadron ; and before they reached 
Boston, 1,300 out of 2,000 seamen, with 1,800 out of 2,500 sol- 
diers re-embarked at Martinique, died of the malady. Worst of 
all, the diseased carried infection on shore, and numbers of the 
Bostonians perished also. . Wheeler gave up the project of attack- 
ing Quebec, and set out for England ; firing some cannon-balls 
into Plaisance as he passed on. The British colonists^ who had 
expended large sums in aid of the abortive expedition, now im- 

ontwork above mentioned from its dependent garden, a brass plate was 
found bearing a Latin inscription, of which the following is a translation : 
" In the year of human redemption 1693, under the reign of the very 
august, most invincible, and very Christian king of France, Louis the 
Great, fourteenth of the name, the very excellent Louis de Buade, Count 
de Frontenac, for the second time governor of New France— the rebel- 
lious inhabitants of New flngland, three years before, having been re- 
pulsed, put to rout, and completely vanquished by him, when they be- 
sieged this city of Quebec, (the same parties) threatening to renew the 
alege of it this year, (the Count) has caused construct, at cost of the 
king, this citadel with the fortifications appurtenant, for the defence of 
the entire country, for the safety of its people, and to the renewed con^ 
fusion of that perfidious nation, as untrue to God as to its legitimate 
king.-— Therefore he (Frontenac) has laid this foondatioA-stone.'' 
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plored tbe home authorities to bring about s paeifioation with 
Prance.* 

In 1696, the French ministry, on the suggestion of M. de YiHe- 
bon, resolved to blow up the town of Pemaquid, and drive the 
English out of all the ports they ooeupied in Newfoundland and 
in the Hudson's Bay territory. At the same time, De Frontenac 
was directed to abase the Iroquois confederation, whose tribes 
were still continuing their inroads, in 6|»te of the checks they 
were always receiving, — the latest being a signal defeat of their 
best warriors in the island of Montreal ; another repulse they had 
in the west, from the Midmis, who annihilated the forces they had 
upon the shores of lake Huron. Profiting by the depression in 
the Iroquois* mind raised by these repeated defeats, the governor 
prepared to dispose the force at his command to strike a blow at the 
heart of the confederation ; and as a preliminuy step, he caused 
Fort Frontenac to be rebuilt, desjnte the protestations of Governor 
Fletcher, who ofFered rich presents to the Iroquois if they would 
capture it, and raze the place, if it were re-established. The Count 
persevered in his design, and the work was completed, against the 
wishes, however, of the French ministry, who in 1695, sent a 
countermanding order, but it arrived too late. 

The struggle France had to maintain in Europe was now rapidly 
exhausting her resources. The colonial minister, while he adhered 
to the meditated designs on Newfoundland and the Hudson's Bay 
territory, and still advising that the Iroquois should be vigorously 
repressed, yet recommended the most sparing economy in outlay. 
He notified his opinion, also, that the king could not much longer 
bear war charges for maintaining Ihe debateable frontier-lines on 
the southern side. His Majesty desired further, it was announced, 
that " the colonists should dwell within the limits of their exist- 
ing settlements;" in other words, that every outlying post, to- 



• Letter from Oolonel Fletcher, f^yernor of New York, to the Secre- 
taxy of State, in the Broadhead collection. [The chief reason for this 
request probably was that the Atlantic coa^t might be freed from tbs 
presence of French privateers, which then awarmed in North AmerlQM 
waters. " Daring the year 1693 the French had captured 300 sail of 
English vessels, while we had only taken from France 69 merchant 
ships].'* Wadh.— B. 
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wards the western wilderness, should be abandoned: that the 
sayages of that outer r^on should bring their peltry to Montreal 
and Quebec ; this being the only way, it was urged, for putting a 
stop to the costly wars then maintained agunst the English and 
Iroquois. But next year, as we shall see, the home government 
changed its opinion upon this head. 

The aim of the Anglo-American colonists was to possess them- 
selves of the western fiir traffic at least, if they failed in conquering 
New France. The home authorities did not at first perceive that 
the renunciation they thus desiderated was the very thing the 
enemy wished should be realised for his own especial profit. The 
abandonment, so injudiciously proposed, would, of course, have 
included all the posts on the Mississippi and the lakes, to which 
the Canadian merchants attached so much importance that they 
had advanced funds when the war b^an to defray the cost of 
maintaining them. The governor-general manifested, upon this 
occasion, that firmness of character which had always distinguished 
him. Aware of the dangers of such retrogression, he ventured to 
disobey the royal order, and to take all risks. ^' In truth (says Char- 
levoix), no sooner would the French have left those posts, thsuoT the 
English would have stepped into them ; and then we should have had 
on our hands, as enemies, all the tribes of the west, which, once in 
triple alliance with the Iroquois and the English, would, after one 
successful campaign, have driven the French out of Canada." 

De Frontenac, having made up his mind on the subject, now 
prepared for vigorous repression of the Iroquois, and assembled a 
corps of 2,300 men at Lachine. This force was sent up the St. 
Lawrence to Cataracoui, where it was to remain till an expected 
reinforcement came from Michilimackinao. None arriving, the 
corps crossed Lake Ontario, and reached the mouth of the small 
river Osw^. There they divided, forming two divisions, one 
taking the right, the other the left bank of the stream, which they 
then ascended. As they approached a horde (hourgade) of the 
Onnontaguez, they observed a great blaze to the westward. This 
arose from a conflagration of the tribe's dwellings, previous to the 
inmates taking flight. The Onneyouths. another tribe of the 
Five Nations, now came and craved peace. The governor said they 
should have it if they would settle in Canada. They retired, 



sifid^ fiext inorning, M. de^ YatiiireiEiS wals d^fft to raYajge tli^if 
kUdSi AS tlK^ pMple Had 1^ ^em btif 6116 aged ta«a,* Who wais 
ettliei* tdi> feeble; c» disrdainM tdflee; 1^ wbo, tie tise the wo^ds of 
€h6ytey6bc, 8Waite<$ Mf oJcMii^ &tef With the Bilixle intrepidity <u 
&e RoBnafi setiaterit when thedr olty wa^ tukefi by the terbanafis 
of Gt&cih " It Was a straiige^glrtj- ' coiildnues the same histoiiaii, 
" to see indfte diaii foiii* himd]^ ifieti fi^tming a drd^ of ^age 
tit^riiientoi'S rbtfid a dktfepit Objeet, from Whdi^ie dgohy they Gottlil 
ttot eit6tt a giii^6 6iy; and Who ceased dot, while li& remained, 
to taunt thetn idtlt b^ng f&e bond-sliiY<6^ of the Fi^tkfh ; 6£ Wltdni 
he afieetedly spoke iti= tciftnS of profirandi odnfcmipt. The on>f 
cdmphaiit he uttei^^ W^ Wheii^ either fraim angelr or eompassioh, 
otiec^ his bnteh^s^aSt Miii tWd oi* three finishing- stabd : thett, 
indbed, he said reptbaehfolly : ' Thoti dhoiiidst have rather Waittsd 
till others had done their Worst, aiid ^tk thott WotQdst have 
learned how to die as a man shoidd.' "f Thronghbttt the two cati^ 
tons, nbW dvdrruii by thd I^ench; all WaS lef^ iv rdin. 

It Was lieit pTdlKXsed 1J6 chadti^^ tiie Goybgomns; soni^ ekjpected 
even tlueit fi)rtified (bst^eflmnld'be Kt^dcniin but 

when it Was believed thjtt the goVcrhbi' wiw thus abdtit to follow up 
what hfe had already dbiie to others, he gave orders for vt retreat : 
Whether it W(3re Ifhat he <iMld not have subsisted hi^ men in a 
desolated coimtry ; 0^ Whether it Was, that he acted in obedience to 
inspirations fboiii the ministry in Paris, as abready mentioned : he 
might also have thoiight it impolitic to keep hold upon a tract of 
Iroquois territory, which wbtdd have made the cbnfederation the 
implacable enemy of New Frtobe; Besides, his apprbach to the 
confines of the province of NeW York had crieiat^d a panic in 
Albany and Schenectady. Thb cblbnists in these tWb settietnents, 
fearing to be assaulted next, had demanded aid from the people of 
New Jersey and Ooniiecticttt. 

This campaign resulted ih' the Frencli regsaning all the influence 
they had lately lost over the other aborigines. A SioUx chief from 
the Uj)p^ Mississippi valley put his tribe under the protection of 



* Hi Boutsheit sayft he W^ nearly 100 y%ai* old.— 5. 
t This 8eiem» t6fae bat ai&tfther v^rsioiief a rcflatidid afreiaidy ^v^; 
only, the times of action do xrolf i§iRf:*^B, 

Vol. I — ^AA 
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the great Ononthio of the French. He clasped hands between 
the governor's knees, and ranged twenty-two arrows on a beaver- 
skin, to intimate that as many hordes (hourgades) were his allies.* 
Never, since the war b^an, did Canada stand so well in native 
estimation. The Iroquois, indeed, still harassed the colonists at 
various points, but the damage done by them was nowhere serious. 

The credit of this ameliorated condition of the colony was fairly 
due to M. de Frontenac, whose vigilance and energy were exerted 
in its behalf to the utmost. The superiority he had found 
means to maintain only with such means as Canada itself, un- 
aided, could afford, made its savage allies more conformable, and 
struck fear into the hearts of the people of the British contermi- 
nous colonies. Not only had he successfully resbted invasion, 
but he was now in a way of becoming able to second the enter- 
prises of his royal master, and turn the tide of a^ressive war 
upon the invaders' own territories. 

The security which he ensured for the colony did not disarm 
the envy of those subaltern functionaries and notabilities among 
the colonists, to whom his superiority in mind and independent 
bearing gave umbrage. Such persons, who had learned to tremble 
at the very name of the Iroquois confederation previous to his re- 
sumption of the reins of power, now sought to tarnish the lustre 
of his actions, which had been the means of removing danger from 
their hearths. The invidious feeling excited by his trading trans- 
actions, added to dislike at his lofty bearing and fear of his vindictive 
nature, operating against him conjointly, gave his enemies a ready 
handle for accusers to work with to his prcgudice. But it was 
impolitic, even in a selfish point of view, to aim at paralysing 
the hand of the colony's champion. Among the specific charges 
brought against him, one was, that he caused the militia to bear 
the brunt of the operations of war, and let the r^ulars lie by 
while others did their appointed work ; that he loaded the inhabi- 
tants with intolerable burdens (corvies), which pressed upon the 
springs of industry and impeded the material progress of the 

* This mode of doing homage to a suzerain was an imitation of the 
like usage in European feudalism. Doubtless the Sioux was previously 
instructed bow to behave on the occasion.— S. 
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colony. Others of his detractors charged him with openly pro- 
tecting the pernicious brandy traffic with the aborigines. These 
accusations, well or ill founded, were not without their effect at 
head-quarters ; still no intention was entertained of taking firom 
him a charge which, in the order of nature, considering his ad- 
vance, must needs drop firom his hands. On the contrary, in re- 
cognition of the merits of his late campaign, he was decorated 
with the order of St. Louis, — a distinction accorded, at that time, 
only to unusual desert. 
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l«9ft-1701. 

Gontinnation of the war : the French resume the Qfl^a)9iTe«-*JKIb6rTiIIe 
captures Pemaqoid. — ^Description of Newfoundland ; earliest French 
establishments there. — The Goyemor and D^Iberrille combine their 
forces. — ^Misunderstandings and reconciliation of these functionaries. 
— they take St. John's, and ravage other English settlements. — ^Winter 
campaign. — Notices of the Hudson's Bay Territory. — Departure of 
D'lberville ; yarious contests in which he was en£^ged. — ^A shipwreck. 
— Hudson's Bay cleared of the enemy.— Adyantageous situation of New 
France. — ^Projected conquest of Boston and New York. — K, de Kes- 
mond sails from France with a fleet for that purpose ; delays occurring, 
the project is abandoned. — ^Peace ensues, by the treaty of Ryswick 
(1697). — Disputes between France and England concerning their 
colonial frontiers.— M. de Frontenac refuses the intermediation of 
Lord Bellamont in settling with the Iroquois. — ^Death and character 
of M. de Frontenac. — ^M. deOallidres succeeds him as goyemor-general. 
Peace of Montreal (1701) with all the tribes of aborigines. — ^Dis- 
course of Le Rat, on the ratification of the treaty.— Death and funeral 
of that chief. — Sketch of his character. 

The Acadian peninsula, or Nova Scotia, had re-passed under 
French domination, and, for the time, the British and their North 
American colonists laid aside their inyasive designs on Canada. 
Seven years' battlings had left the territorial limits of the bellige- 
rent parties just as they were before the contests r^arding them 
began. During most of those years, the Anglo-Americans had 
been the aggressors; the Canadians were now about to make 
reprisals upon the possessions of the former on the northern and 
western sides of New France. 

The men of British race occupied several fortified posts in 
Hudson's Bay territory, as centres for tihe trade in those valuable 
furs which are the chief product of that r^on. They were also 
masters of the finest portions of Newfoundland, on the sea-margin 
of which island they had established numerous fishing-stations. 
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In 1692 they Raised Femaqtdd firom its rums, in view of having 
a hold upon tlie Abenaqnis' territory, and thence extend thehr 
influence over all the warrior tribes of the country. The French 
ministry, which had now equipped a large marine force at the in- 
stance of M. d'lberville, whose opinion on American affairs was 
much respected, determined to employ a part of it in expelling 
the British both firom Newfoundkhd and the region of Hudson's 
Bay, 

D'Iberville having been appointed to carry out his own suggei^ 
tions, which if effectod (he promised) Would ruin the Anglo-Ame- 
rican trade, and ultimately rid Kew Frahce of her troublesome 
neighbours-^B'Iberville, with two ships of war, set sail firoin 
Bochefort, and arrived in duecoujrse at Gape Breton, where he r^ 
ceived advices from M. de Yillebon, governor of Acadia, that ail 
three British vessels were cruising before the port of St. John's, he 
had retired with his people, too few for resistance, to the upper 
waters of the river, both for safety and in order to be in close 
communication with the friendly native tribes. 

Learning this, B'Iberville took fifty savages on bo^d his vessels, 
to strengthen his land force, and stood for the mouth of the St. 
John's, where he found the three vessels in the position indicated. 
The first which came in si^t was the Ifewpatt^ carrying 24 gunis. 
It was attacked and taken, aifter an obstinate resistance. The tw6 
others, thanks to a fog which enshrouded thetn during the actioti 
probably, escaped capture. 

Havingrepaired and manned his pHze, M.d'Iberrilleembarkedfifty 
men put at his disposal by M. de Yillebon, and departed for Penta- 
goet ; where he was fbrther reinforced by a body of 200 savages and 
a few soldiers, led by the baron de St. Castin, who, having married 
an Abenaquis fomale, was become a chief, abd respected as much 
by his compatriots of both races, as his power was feaired by thd 
British colonists. These preliminary measures having been taken, 
the expedition was directed on Feinaquid, the strongest fiistnesb 
of the British in North America. 

This settlement was located on the outer seaboard of the Bay 
of Fundy. The defensive wall of the town was 22 feet high, and 
flanked by a tower. The garrison was commanded by Colonel 
Chubb ; who defended his post pretty well foi^ sotne dajrs ] but as 
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Boon as a few bombs were thrown in, be capitolatecL This 
fortress, which had cost New England great sums to erect, was 
now demolished, in conformity with previous instructions from the 
home government. 

While this operation was in progress, the British also resumed 
the offensive. Colonel Church, with 500 men, captured and burnt 
Beaubassin, although Sir W. Phipps had promised to respect its 
neutrality during the war. After this exploit, on his return to 
Boston loaded with spoil, he was met by three vessels, having 200 
militiamen on board, as a reinforcement, with orders for him to 
attack the fort of Yillebon. Accordingly he turned helm, and 
steered for Naxoat, where he arrived in October. Yillebon, made 
prisoner while returning from Pemaquid but afterwards released, 
had just re-entered the fort, and, quickly putting it into a defensive 
state, successfully resisted the enemy, who were fain to re-embark 
and leave the place. 

D'Iberville, after the reduction of Pemaquid, took the direction 
of Plaisance, in order to commence hostilities against the British 
possessions in Newfoundland. This island, situated to the north- 
east of the Laurentian gulf, is separated from Labrador by Belleisle 
straits.^ To the southward of the island are those shallows well 
known as the fishing-banks of Newfoundland, and ill-famed for 
the fog^ which usually cover them, occasioning obstruction to na- 
vigation and peril to shipping, in the rough weather there too 
prevalent. The island itself is of triangular configuration ; it is 
140 leagues long, and about 100 broad ; and has a superficial area 
of nearly 12,000 square leagues. The climate is cold, the atmo- 
sphere often vapoury. The soil is generally sandy or gravelly ; 
but the country is watered by several fine streams, flowing £rom 
numerous hills in the interior — there covered with stunted forest — 
and winding through moorland tracts. Such a territory was not 
likely to attract early colonisation ; accordingly, the seaboard alone 
was at first frequented by Europeans, and even that merely be- 
cause of its proximity to their fishing-grounds.f The first French 

* This sea-passage is 60 miles long, and has 12 of medium breadth. — B, 
t " As early as the year 1500, fishermen reached as far as Newfound- 

la.nd from Europe ; but no attempts were made to form a settlement till 

1536." Nat. CycL viu, 942.-5. 
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station for drying fish was near Cape Raze. The British were 
the first who attempted to colonise the country ; but no success 
attended their attempts till Lord Baltimore in 1623, Lord Falk- 
land in 1633, and Sir David Kertk in 1654, formed settlements. 

Although the French had important fisheries in the Newfound- 
land waters, they turned little of their attention landward till the 
year 1660. At that time, Louis XIV granted the port of Plai- 
sance to a person named Gargot, with the title of governor ; and 
who, as soon as installed, set about subjecting the fishermen who 
firequented the place to a monopoly, obliging them to take in 
barter, for portions of their fish, provisions and merchandise taken 
&om the royal stores. The fishermen appealed against this ar- 
rangement to the king, who recalled Oargot, and sent M. de la 
Poype as his successor. Plaisance was then the chief French 
factory in Newfoundland. Situated at the bottom of a bay running 
60 leagues inland, its port was one of the finest in America, and 
the town was defended by Fort St. Louis, erected on the crest of 
a rock at the entry of the bay, about five miles from the sea. — 
The French had some habitations, also, in the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, likewise at Chapeau-Rouge, Petit-Nord, and other 
points, on the hither seaboard of the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The French Newfoundlanders, a free as well as hardy race, chafed 
under the domination of La Poype ; but who, nevertheless, kept 
his charge, though with difficulty, till 1685, when he was super- 
seded by M. de Brouillon. Five several times, during the first 
few years, was Plaisance captured by buccaneers, and the residents 
stripped of all their movables. 

In 1692 the post was again assailed, this time by an English 
fleet, of five ships of war, under admiral Williams. M. de Brouil- 
lon hastened to throw up a redoubt, and other defensive works ; 
which he used to such purpose, with only fifty men, that after a 
cannonade of six hours, Williams retired discomfited. Thence he 
proceeded to Pointe-Verte, distant one league, and burnt the habita- 
tions there. — Such are the brief annals of Newfoundland, anterior 
to the year 1696. At that date the British occupied its best por- 
tions ; and their colonial preponderance in the island was as great 
as elsewhere in North America. Their Newfoundland trade was 
then valued at 17 million francs per annum. 
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To dqudve Great Britain of B0TahiaUi9 i^possea^pn, agvefbt effort 
was worih making ; and wh3e ito posts w^e <fQ ]^a|)tfui|c0d bc^ b{^ 
land and sea, to do dus with Ijbe mone sSei^ D'II^(pr?iBie wi^ 
OTdered to act ia oopjwiotion with thQ goyernor, Jtf . 4$ BijofiglQii. 
The latter, liowever, widiii^ to seenie for Mmself all 1ih$ (credit 
attending the enterprise if sneoessfol, Y^tiioAjt waiting fh^ \?at^ 
eoming of M. d'lberF^e, set sail from Plaiaanoe with ^ fttxtiUa of 
nine vessels, several of whidb wjore St. Malp ppvat^en, ijajt^ii4ii;^ 
to lay si^ to St John's. Goniarary winds cansiBd him to retimi ; 
but not till he had taken and sa/9ked several minor Bri^ po^ 
and captured 30 vessels. 

Having reached Plaisanoe with his spoil, he there foiund D - Ib^- 
viUe, iHiose arrival had been delayed fro^i want ^f proyisicffis^ but 
who had just been rein&reed by a oorps of Canadians, sent from 
Quebeo. The question now anoss, Should ittie eii^^editiofi against 
St. J(dui's be resumed, the chanoesof its snoeew beipgnow V^nidi 
greater ? IKIberville indined to postpone it, and to rednoe ^ 
northern settlements of the Briti^ who must now he leas on jA^eir 
guard at liiose distant points. BrouiUon, on thQ oth^r band, fkom 
jealousy of D'Iberville, who was very populajr wbilip be iras tiie 
very reverse, q)ined that St. John's ought to be atto^^ at W^ ; 
and to this proposal B'lberviUe, from patriotio inotives, aopeded 
with a good grace. It was then arranged <hat 4be laM^ abodd 
command the land force, and Brouillon direct the effensivQ opera- 
tions by sea. The forces having disembarked, advanced towaid 
the town, cutting down or dispersing all oj^iosers on tha way* 
Arrived under the walls of the fort, the van, led by B'lbmiUe 
himself, charged a party of defenders ensconced in the rocks, and 
put them to flight vfter a stout resistance; and the victors, dos^y 
following them up, entered two of thQ works along with them, 
made their footing good. There reinained a third fbitlet to take : 
but being in bad condition, it was yielded on summons made ; the 
defenders stipulating that tiiey and the population oi the place 
should have leave to retire in safety to Bonavista or to Britain. 
This being granted, the town was burnt, and its fortifications de- 
molished. The division of the booty taken occasioned contenti<ms 
between the two commanders which brought those disputants almost 
to daggers-drawn. 
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After this cmaquest, ^e Fro&cli Qtffwmer fetajmed to Pkdsanoe ; 
and D'lb^rnlie oontiBaed di% war wil^ 125 Oanadianfl, wlio 
adopted liim as a leader. With these devoted lowers,— eaeh 
provided with a musket, a battle-aze, a dagger-teife, and a pair ef 
finow-shoes,^-^they employed part ^ mid-in&ter in the oonquest 
of the idand ; triumphing over all obstacles presented by the (dt- 
mate, privatums, and refsistanee of enemies. In two mon^, 
ih^ oaptnred al) the British posts ezeept Bonavista and ^tue 
island of Carbonni^re {both unattainable in winter) ; killed 200 
men, and made prisoners of 600 or 700 others, whom ^^sent to 
Pki8ance.^^D'Iberville was preparing to attaek Hie two r^nainiag 
British posts, in Mny, 1607, when a 4eet of five ships from Franoe, 
«nder the charge of M. de S^rigny, oast an<^or in Plaisance bey. 
M. d'Iberville took command of these vessels, being directed by 
tibe minister to execute the second part of the fdan projected, by 
attacking the British poets in the Hudson's Bay territory. 

This r^on, extei^ng to tibe north pde, and scarcely habitable 
by m^n, was eov^;ed both by tjie Fren^ and the English on ao- 
count of the rich ftirs of its quadrupeds. Their traders had made 
it the arena of a constant stm^le for supremacy. The British, 
conducted by two French protestant refugees, in 1677 erected, 
near the mouth of the river Nemisean, in the bottom of the Bay, 
a post called foH Bxipeigt i they had also two factories, one on the 
Mpnsonis' river, th^ other on the 8t. Anne's river. Colbert, 
having learnt <Ms, wiote in 1678 to M. Duchesneau, intendant of 
Canada, to take measures for eontesting the right of the Britidi 
to form these estaMishments. The two Huguenots, named 
Desgrozeilliers and Badissan, fearing fi»r themselyes, returned to 
France to crave pardon, and offering th^r services in the territory 
by way oi amends for serring aliens, to the detriment of their 
own country. These were accepted; and they were sent to Canada, 
there to form a company for founding a great trading establish- 
ment at Hudson's Bay. This association, called the Northern 
Company, in 1681 gave them two small armed vessels wherewith 
to capture ihe British post they had been the means of erecting. 
Arrived at the place, they either feared or w^e ashamed to attack 



* LaPotherie. 
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it; and ayoiding the locality, after coasting the western shores 
of the Bay, as far as the mouth of the river St. Teresa, they halted 
there and erected a post which they called Fort Bourbon. 
Beturning to Quebec, these men quarrelled with the directors of 
the Northern Company ; and set out for France, the year follow- 
ing, under pretext of demanding justice. Lord Preston, British 
ambassador at Paris, hearing that they had not succeeded, made 
overtures to them so advantageous, that they agreed to betray 
their country a second time, by delivering Fort Bourbon to the 
British, with the furs in store, to the value of 400,000 &ancs. 
The latter, knowing the importance of the site, constructed there- 
on a regular four-bastioned fort, with a wet-ditch ten feet broad. 
They also manned it strongly, and stored it with abundant muni- 
tions of war.* 

The French court, informed of this new treason, complained 
to the British home government, and were promised that the fort 
should be yielded up ; but the English king, then in trouble with 
his subjects,t was not able to keep his word ; the company, there- 
fore, had to take the matter into their own hands. Accordingly, 
the directors obtained firom M. de Denville a body of Oanadians 
and regulars, under M. de Troyes, who had orders to dispossess 
the British of Fort Bupert and their two other fortified posts, 
already named, on Hudson's Bay. M. de Troyes set out over- 
land, with Messrs. d' Iberville, Ste. H^l^ne, and Maricourt, in 
March, 1685, for the Hudson's Bay lower coast, and arrived there 
June 20, after traversing many streams and heights, and endur« 
ing great fatigues. D'Iberville was nearly lost while crossing a 
river, in a canoe with three others : he saved himself and one man, 
but two more were drowned in a rapid. 

The first fort invested was that of the Monsonis, situated about 
thirty paces from the river, on a gentle eminence. It was a re- 
gular four-bastioned work, mounting fourteen guns. The place 
was taken by assault, but the lives of the garrison were spared. 
»-Fort Bupert, which lay at a distance, was not invested tillJune, 

♦ Gubrin's Maritime History of France, vol. iii. 

t There were no such troubles at this time. Charles II, tten living, 
was popular to the very last. 
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but was also taken, and the works dismantled. — ^While the army 
was occupied at the latter place, d'lberville and his brother Mari- 
conrt, with nine others, in two bark canoes, assaulted and cap- 
tured a British vessel in the Bay. The British governor-general 
of the territory was one of the prisoners then taken. 

M. de Troyes and his men, leaving the site of Fort Rupert, 
set out in quest of fort Ste. Anne, the exact locality of which he 
did not know. Arrived there, he found that it was situated 
amidst a marshy country, was a regular four-bastioned work, and 
mounted with at least 43 pieces of cannon ; the settlement it 
defended being the greatest British factory in the country. Not- 
withstanding, the governor, — a being unfit for his charge, — after a 
show of resistance, capitulated, and was sent with his suite to 
Charleston. The rest of the garrison were kept as prisoners of 
war. The victors found peltry valued at 50,000 crowns stored at 
Ste. Anne. — The British had now lost every one of their posts 
on Hudson's Bay but Fort Bourbon. 

When news of these losses arrived in London, the people cried 
out against the king (James II, an unpopular monarch) ; and 
thus the expedition of a handful of Canadians against some trading 
posts, at the world's end, shook the foundations of the throne of a 
king of Great Britain I* 

The two courts, of France and Britain, feeling the necessity of 
terminating a state of things which was opposed to the dictates of 
international law, as the two peoples were not otherwise at war, 
in 1687 signed a pacificatory act, to last for two years, in which 
it was stipulated, that privateers, British or French, not being li- 
censed by either king, were to be treated as pirates, when found 
cruising in American waters. 

D'lberville returned to Quebec in autumn, 1687, in the prize 
he had taken, and which was loaded with the peltry found in the 
British factories of Hudson's Bay. He returned thither in the 
following year. He expected that, in terms of the pact lately 



* A fond imagination of the author. Certainly the English people, 
if the affair reached their knowledge at all, knowing their king was the 
bond-slaye of the French monarch, could have no hope of obtaining re« 
dress for it through him.— J7. 
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fligned, lM)stiIitle8 iv^e to cease in ihftt r^ion ; yet the Briiisk 
0ent three sh^ to expeil the Frendi &om Uie hcmiorj. B^t fto- 
t&tBg conld be done hj them "before the winter set in. D*Iber- 
Yille, who had cteHt Ids yessel, loaded with peltries, to QiMi)ec, 
not knowing the intents of the Biitic^, yet as soon as he was made 
eware of them, stood upon his goard. Although he had but 14 
men in ganison, he turned a bold ^nt towards the enemy. 
Wlien he learned that the British had pointed two cannon grape- 
shotted to file spot where he was to haye an interview with them, 
and that they were to be fired at him and his suiteas soon as they 
reached the phce, be made open war against them, and, with the 
exception of those who died of scnrvy, killed every one of the 
British, and took their E^ips.^ 

In 1689, the British having returned and attacked fort St. 
Anne, D'IbervOle repulsed them and took one of their ships. As 
his prisoners were now numerous, he embarked them in one of 
his prizes, with leave to return home ] while he returned to Que- 
bec in the largest of them, carrying 24 guns, and loaded with pel- 
try. — He returned to Hudson's Bay, in 1690. 

During the war which followed t^e dethronement of James II> 
the British re-took fort Ste. Anne, then guarded by five Cana- 
dians only, who yet withstood the enemy's first assault. The 
year following, it fell into French hands again ; but, two years 
afterwards, the British, by means of a large force, possessed them- 
selves of it once more. 

B'Iberville passed into France in 1691, and was appointed 
captain of a frigate. He was employed, that year, to convoy a fleet 
of merchant ships to America ; and directed afterwards to besi^ 
Fort Bourbon, Hudson's Bay ; but he could not do so till 1694 ; 
in which year, with two frigates, he reduced the place. While 
attacking it, his brother M. de Ch&teauguay, was killed. 

Such is a brief account of the hostilities between the French 



* No place is named, nor any date given, in the original paragraph ; 
all which is rather unsatisfactory, the narrative involving a charge of 
treachery against men who, having been thns exterminated, coold not, 
of course, repel any thing that might be asserted to their disadvan- 
tage. — B, 
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amd Britifih races, in our remoter regiojQS, up tiU the time Y/keia M. 
d'Ibervill'e took command of the squadron which was brought out 
for him by M. de S^rigny, in view of bringing, the Hudson- s Bay 
territory under the domination of France. • 

M. d'lb^ryille set sail for Newfoundland in the month of July. 
He found the entrance of Hudson's Bay ob^xucted with icerfloesi 
amidst which all his yessels> separated: from eadi other and driyen 
awry, were in perilous pUght^for several days. At length one of 
the three got cifushed so as to be untenable, and tlie crew had 
some difficulty to find their way over the ice into one of the others. 
It was not till the 20th: of August that D^Iberville got: into the 
open sea; having, even then, lost sight of his consorts. Sept. 4, 
he arrived, still alone, in front of fort Nelson. Nest morning he 
perceived, EK)me leagues to windward, three sail, standing off and 
on in the roads. Thinking at first they wer« hia cons(Mrta, he made 
signals ; but these not being answered^ he concluded they must be 
British vessels^ and that* itr was intended to place him betwixt two 
fires, by manoeuvring soras to force him to take a position between 
them and the fort he intended to be»ege. They were British 
ships of war, one carrying 56 guns, the second 36^ and the 
other 32l. When entering the Bay, they had &llen upon one of 
P'Iberville's ships, and had cannonaded her during^ ten hours. 
The latter^ fixed in the ice as she was, could, only return the fixe 
with two stem-chasers. The enemy,, thinking she could; not 
swim much longer, left her and stood towardafort Nelson; before 
which, as we have seen, B'lherville had already amved. 

Flight, for the latter, was now impossible ; he had to fight,, or 
surrender at once. Hiaship carried 50 guns; but it was both 
under -manned (a part of his men being ashore) and several of 
the people on board were ilL He neverthelesa put a.bold^face on 
the matter, andrstood out to meet the enemyrhalf-way, Tlieeombat 
commenced. The three British ships, named ihid Mamj^shire, the 
Dehrmg^, and the Mudion\9' Ba^y opened.' fire on the F^lican^ 
D'Iberville's vessel ; but after a hot action^ the Hampshire waS:Sent 
to the bottom^ all sails standings by a broadside &om the FSlioan^ 
and every soul perished. The Hudson's' Bay,, to avoid being 
boarded, struck her fiag ; and the Dehring, though pursued by 
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the PiUcan, oontriyed to escape. This splendid victory ensured 
the mastery on Hudson's Bay to the French. 

D'Iberville returned to his position before Fort Nelson ; but 
during the sttcoeeding night, a tempest, accompanied by a heavy 
snow-fall, so maltreated his ship, crippled as she already was, that 
he found it impossible to keep her much longer afloat. When 
morning came, and with it improved weather, he was able to get 
most of his people ashore ; but their passage thither being diffi- 
cult and prolonged, twenty of them died of cold. Afuo provi- 
sions were saved from the wreck, and as the fate of the other ships 
was not known, it was resolved to assault the fort at once; but 
when preparations were making for this purpose, the missing 
vessels came in sight. M. d'Iberville, not liking to risk the loss 
of his men in a possibly unsuccessful assault, waited till he ob- 
tained reinforcements from his consorts, and then invested the 
place in regular form. After sustaining a bombardment fi>r some 
time, the garrison surrendered, on condition of being transported 
to Britain. M. de Martigny was put in charge of the place ; 
and its reduction put France in possession of the whole of 
Hudson's Bay territory. 

Meanwhile, the fleet equipped to take possesion of the New 
England colonies, and that of New York, was making a bootless 
demonstration in the neighbouring waters. It was commanded 
by the Marquis de Nesmond, a distinguished officer, and was 
composed of thirteen ships of war. He had received orders to 
repair first to Plaisance, assure himself of the conquests made, 
the year preceding, by the French in Newfoundland, and give 
battle to the British fleet understood to have been sent to take 
possession of all that island. M. de Nesmond was to in&rm the 
count de Frontenac of his progress, in order that the latter should 
lead 1500 troops to Pentagoet, there to embark in the fleet and 
be transported to Boston. This city taken, the conquerors were 
to ravage the seaboard of New England as far as Pescadou^ ; and 
if the season allowed, do the like on the coast of New York: 
it being arranged that the Canadian troops, in returning through 
that province to their homes, were to devastate that province 
by the way. 

News of this armament reached the British colonies nmulta- 
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neonsly through several channels, despite the secrecy which had 
been prescribed and the spreading abroad of a counter rumour in 
Canada, to account for the levying of forces there, that its inva- 
sion by the British was imminent. The New England authorities, 
not so easily duped, issued orders for the militia to be embodied ; 
Boston citadel was put into a state of defence, and 500 men were 
sent to the eastern frontiers, to resist any invasion by the Abe- 
naquis. ^^ The state of afl^urs, at this time," says Hutchinson, 
" was really critical ; perhaps as critical as when the duke d'An- 
ville with his squadron was at Chibouctou." 

The enterprise thus meditated fuled, either through lack of 
promptness in the movements of those who were to have superin- 
tended its execution, or else for want of money; for the pecu- 
niary exigencies of European wars were exhausting more and more 
the resources of the kingdom of France. The Marquis did not 
sail from La Rochelle till the close of May 1697, and two months 
more elapsed before he reached Newfoundland. Arrived at last, 
he called a council of war ; when it was decided that the season 
was too far advanced to attack Boston, seeing the Canadian forces 
could not reach Pentagoet before September 10, and the fleet it- 
self had but fifty days' provisions left. An aviso to this effect was 
forthwith sent to the governor at Quebec. M. de Nesmond, after 
having made researches, for some time, r^arding the whereabouts 
of the British fleet said to be at sea, but with no result, he re- 
turned to France the baffled commander of a luckless expedition. 

A general pacification in Europe was now on the tapis. The 
powers in alliance against Louis XIY were far more willing to 
listen to his terms than in 1694, when they refused to treat with 
him on the conditions then offered ; namely, that he would surren- 
der all his conquests. These were not gained without an enorm- 
ous expenditure of blood and treasure. The pecuniary demands 
of the last five campaigns of the French had absorbed more than 
200 millions in subsidies. Britain had greatly suffered in her 
commerce, then expanding on all sides; [but chiefly through 
the system of marine robbery called " privateering " ; which was 
largely patronised by the government of France.] 

The quadruple treaty of Ryswick, was signed, Sept. 11, in the 
^age of Ryswick near the Hague, by the plenipotentiaries 
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of Fncnoe, Great Britain^ Spaia^ lUid Holland. By diis treatj, 
the Frenok were to restore aE the territories they had seized m 
the Low Countries^ isdnctiikg Monr, Charleroy, &e., also the parts 
of ^ain they had taken into keeping, with otii^ refttinciatibBv; 
inelnding (what i» xiM>8t to our present purpose) the restitution of 
all idaces the French had taken from the British in Amerioii. 
Lastly Louis, in a separatedoeument, agreed ndt to ^&turb WMlknr 
in the possesidon of his BritiA dominions ; inehiding, of course^ sdt 
the etistent North American plantations. With respect ti> tiidir' 
rightful limits, and those of Hew France, it was stipulated thas^ 
oommissionersj of both nations, shoidd be appointed, and en- 
deayour to oolne t& an amieabfe arrangement on the vexed qae»- 
tion of boundaries. 

When news of this* paitafieatton reached Quebec, public r€goi<»i^ 
tbok plaoe. Niimbelis of ^ oelonists, who had taken re^oige ufcT 
the towiMi and ceased lb eidtivaite titeir lands,— devastated as tiittKr 
oitm wete by incufsloHb of savageil^~^now returned tb tibdr hold^- 
ing& The Canadiaa seigneiHS were aU& ix) torn to ]^x>fitdbl» 
account the chances of ^ wto nowebded, by making. af«r- tar 
new eentiktires knds Whiek had been liforetime rented ta paitMi 
wiio had been kSkd in recent timea of hostility^ leaving ne^ h^i^ 

Messrs; de Tattard and d'Herbadt^ the Freneh oomBassarkf, 
met Hiose nominated on i^cpatt of Britain in 1698; and an si^ 
rangraient waamade, that tha subjects of France should retain, 
the western coast [inr whole or in part] of New&undlaikd; all 
the eastern mainland seaboagdj from Hudson's Bay to New Blag- 
land, with the islands adja)eeint; the valley of the St* Lawrence 
and Uie C(mnecting k^seB beyond; lastly^ the vast basin of the 
Mississippii* No definitive limitation of the relative boufids ef 
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*' Kb prcMsibn WM ififiERle, or pwrb^s' ereir tti^tioiied, by tlie Britusli 
£ploifiati8ts in; &TOUlr of thd Iroqtiold^ oonfedexiition, whose tribes would 
kave been thos left at French didccetidn entirely, bat for the interest taken 
in them by the oontenninoas British colonists. '^ The peace of Rjswiek 
gave xepose to the colonies, but- left the Fire Nations exposed to the 
hostilities of the French. Count Frontignac prepared to direet his 
whole force against them ; and was only prerented from executing his 
purpose by the energy and deelstOtt of Lord Bellamont, govei^nor of 
New Tbrk. He not Ohly. supplied =1iie^ itoqttolii coBftdevwtlon with mu^ 
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the region since known as New Branswick took place at this 
time ; for a separate solution of t3iis diflGioulty was needed ; when 
it was recognised that, the British being already in possession of 
the banks of the Kennebec, the river St. George should be the 
limit, on that side, between New France and New England. 

No proper conclusion was come to, during the five years the peace 
of Ryswick lasted, regarding the relative rights of the French and 
British fishermen frequenting the banks and coasts of Newfound- 
land. 

As for the Iroquois country, no present attempt at disposing of it 
was adventured, from fear of irritating a confederation the friend- 
ship of which was sought both by the French and British colonists ; 
but their governments strove, by all sorts of subtleties, the former 
to induce the Five Nations to recognise European supremacy over 
them, the latter to prevent them from falling into that snare, by 
advising them to maintain their independence. Earl Bellamont 
having sent Colonel Schuyler and M. Delius on a mission to M. 
de Frontenac, to inform him of peace being concluded, also to treat 
for an exchange of prisoners, and other matters of mutual interest, 
these envoys were graciously received by the count. They had 
been charged to claim British supremacy over the Iroquois 
territories and the regions to the west of them, likewise Michi- 
limakinac, with the wilds to the southward of that post ; under 
the pretext that all these formed part of the colony of the New 
Netherlands, before it became the province of New York. This 
pretension being scouted, at a conference with the French colonial 
authorities, the envoys asked what were the l^al grounds for such 
resistance, when M. de Callii^res replied, " The rights of discovery 
and possession are those we hold over the Ottawas and Iroquois 
countries : our people possessed them before any Dutchman set foot 
therein; and this right, established by several titles in divers 
places of the cantons, has never been interrupted but by the war 
we have been obliged to wage against that nation, on account of 
its revolts and insults."* 

nitions of war ; but notified that if the French should presume to attack 
them, he would march the whole disposable force of the colony to their 
aid. This threat was effectual." Frost's Hiat. U. StaieSy p. 103. — B. 
* The adoption of the significant term " revolts '' of coorse begged 

Vol. L — ^BB 
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When the question of ezcbanging prisoners oame up, Lord 
Bellamont tried again to have the captiyed Iroquois recognised 
for British subjects ; but M. de Frontenac replied that he was 
about to have a conference with the tribes, who had left a hostage 
in his hands as a pledge for their good faith, and that he would 
treat directly with them. Despite these divergencies in the views 
of the two governments, a correspondence between them upon the 
points in debate, was still kept up after the departure of the en- 
voys for New York. 

At an after-time, it was known in Canada that his lordship 
had holden a grand council, whereat the elders of the cantons had 
disclaimed all foreign supremacy over their tribes ; loudly assert- 
ing a savage independence in which they gloried. The details of 
what passed on the occasion show that the British governor and the 
Iroquois chiefs were on their guard against recognising the pre- 
tensions of each other respectively : the former intending to turn 
the opportunity to account by obtaining a recognition from the 
latter of the British as their liege lords ; while all that the Iroquoig 
expected, or desired at the time, was that Bellamont would exert 
his influence to obtain better conditions &om the French than 
they were willing to grant.* We cannot help compassionating 
the fate which menaced the five cantons, the guidance of whose 
destiny was so ardently coveted by two potent and ambitious na- 
tions ; nor refrain &om admiring, at the same time, the prudence 
and patriotism of the savage people whom France and Britain 
claimed for subjects. 

The governor-general profited skilfully by the opportunity pre- 
sented, to induce the confederation to treat with him on his own 
terms. Eecent British impolity greatly contributed to bring 
about this favourable decision for the colony, despite the trading 
interests of the Iroquois, which hitherto inclined them to be 
friendly with the enemy ; whereas the religious sympathies of a 

the whole question as regarded the Iroquois. The " titres " put forward 
must have been verbal recognitions of French suzerainty, the bearing 
of which even Iroquois sagacity could not comprehend ; such conces- 
sions being attested, probably, by crosses set up, or copperplate inscrip- 
tions buried in certain localities.-^^. 
• A gratuitous and improbable assumption.— J9. 
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part of the tribes naturally inclined them to adopt the French side. 
Now the legislature of New York passed a bill, in 1700, in view 
of nullifying the religious influence which France exerted by 
means of the Jesuits, prohibiting any catholic priest to enter the 
cantons voluntarily, on pain of death. These legislators forgot 
that such a Draconian law, besides its barbarity, shocked the spir- 
itual sentiment of a portion of the native population, and, in prin- 
ciple, violated the natural rights of all the tribes. The French 
envoys to the confederation did not fail to take advantage of this 
judicial blindness ; aggravated as a bad case was, by an arbitrary 
order from king William, to Lord Bellamont, to demand a cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the belligerents, and to constrain the 
cantons to disarm. The royal letter was sent by De Calli^res to 
the Onnontaguez canton, in proof that the English king claimed 
the Iroquois for his subjects ; and that, after orders so positive to 
disarm, they had no further aid to expect in carrying on the war.* 
Thus abandoned by one party, and threatened by the other, they 
began to have serious thoughts of " burying the war-hatchet." 

Accordingly, they sent, during the summer of 1700, ten chiefs 
" to mourn over the French killed during the war.'* These envoys 
were received at Montreal with great ceremony in a grand coun- 
cil, whereat also attended deputations from most of the native allies 
of the French. The orator of the cantons, while he spoke with a 
sage reserve, himself cunningly tried to cause M. de Calli^res to 
pronounce what he would do, in case war broke out between the 
tribes and the British. He made known the indignation the me- 
naces and orders from New York had excited ; and said, that as 
the refusal of the Iroquois to submit to such dictation should draw 
war upon their country, he hoped that those of his compatriots 
who repaired to Cataracoui, besides purchasing such goods as they 
could not find at Albany, would buy ammunition alsOy for they 
might have need of it. The famous Huron chief, Le Rat, who 
doubtless had long lost hope of combining all the tribes in a gene- 
ral confederation, spoke afterwards, but briefly ; the import of his 
discourse being, " I have always obeyed my Father, and I place 



* The existence of anj such order, as an authentic document, is apo- 
cryphal, to say the least.— J?. 
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my hatohet at his feet ; I dottbt not that the other weetems will 
do the like. Iroquois, follow oar example." 

The preliminary articles of the peace bet^XFeen the French together 
with their aUies, on one part, a^d the Iroqums confederation on the 
other, were signed Sept. 18th. M. de Calli^res (now governor- 
general), the intendant, the governor of Montreal, the military 
commandant, and the chief ecclesiastics present, attested the treaty 
by their signatures ] as did the chiefe in th^ way, by tracing o& 
the paper the heraldic symbols of the several tribes represented. 
Thus a spider stood for the Onnontaguez and the Tsonnonthouans ; 
for the Goyogouins, a calumet ; the Onneyouths, a forked stick ; 
the Agniers, a bea/r ; the Hurons, a heaver ; the Abenaquis, a roe- 
buck ; the Ottawas, a hare. The whole proceedings were con- 
ducted with much gravity, and, as we shall see by and by, the 
ratification of the treaty was yet more ceremoniously honoured. 
The success of the long n^ociation with the Iroquois was due 
to the war polity of Count de Erontenac, and the high tone he 
was able to assume when proposing terms of peace. Although he 
had now been dead two years, the influence he gained over the 
natives survived for the colony's benefit, as the savages seemed 
still to fear him, though the tenant of a tomb. 

The deceased governor of New France, o£ whom his contempo- 
raries reported as much evil as good, died Nov. 28, 1698, aged 77 
years. He preserved to the last the vigour of temperament he 
had in his youth ; latterly, as much firmness, energy, and talent 
were manifested in his acts and counsels, as in his first years of 
manhood. What he did during his latter career (the most criti- 
cal period of the colony's annals) to raise the country from its 
depression under the sway of his predecessor, endeared him in re- 
membrance to the Canadians. He found their country vulnerable 
on all sides, attacked at many points, and on the brink of ruin : 
he left it more extended than he found it, its security provided 
for, and its future tranquillity assured, if not quite complete. But, 
as we have intimated above, his acts and character wwe diversely 
estimated, by the diflferent parties which then influenced the gen- 
eral mind of Canada. The clerical body, whom he wished to 
confine entirely to their spiritual ministrations, and whose inter- 
ference in secular government he resented, reported most unfii- 
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vourably some of his acts, and censored his ciyil polity generally. 
Two of the charges they brought against him will be judged ya- 
riously : namely, a tendency towards Jansenism in his religions 
bdief ; and his being an enoourager of the pernicious liquor traffic 
with the Indian tribes. Now-a-days, when Pascal is claimed as 
one of the glories of our oatholidty, we ought to treat lightly such 
a 6t%ma as the first ; the other charge is of a more grave complex* 
ion. It was probably the primary cause of his recal, in 1682 ; as 
well as that of M. Duchesneau. We have stated, in their place, 
t^ particulars of the controversy, not too creditable to De Fron- 
tenac, which took place between these two chief civil functionaries 
of the colony : the former acting for his own gross material inte- 
rests, and those who profited by an evil trade, on the one hand ; 
and the intendant, properly backed by the clergy, engaged in de- 
nouncing the evils attendant on the certain abuse of alcoholic drinks 
by the savage races. In maintaining a bad cause, too, De Fronte- 
nac showed little command of temper ; for his intendant related of 
him to the ministry in one of his official reports, that upon one 
occasion he was obliged to quit the cabinet, to avoid the injurious 
language of his principal. 

Even during his second administration, the Count soiled his 
hands by intermingling in the operations of traffic, which every 
high colonial functionary of olden Canada ought carefully to have 
eschewed.* It is to be urged, however, in abatement of just re- 
probation, that he was a scion of an impoverished though illustrious 
house ; and that the king had doubtless sent him to Canada for 
the double purpose of secluding his penury from the observation 
of his compeers, and enabling him to return among them with im- 
proved fortunes.f 

* The difficulty the Count would have had in maintaining a liberal 
domestic establishment as governor-general, was probably the cause 
why his countess, an undowered lady, never came to Canada, although, 
as appears from data adduced by M. Qameau, the couple lived on friendly 
terms when both were in France together. They had one child only, 
who lived till early manhood ; he entered the service of the sovereign- 
bishop of Munster, and was killed at the head of his regiment, while 
fighting for that ally of France. Madame de Frontenac died very aged, 
in ITOT.— B. 

t We cannot see that any of the governors-general of New France 
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De Frontenac made enemies, likewise, through a haughty de- 
portment, and his jealousies of those around him ; two very great 
defects in the character of a governmental chief. They were the 
cause of many of his troubles and mortifications when in office. 
We need not recapitulate here the particulars of his two adminis- 
trations of New France : suffice it to say, that he had enlarged 
and sound ideas of what was needful for the agrandizement of the 
colony he undertook to rule; but the state of the mother countiy 
in his day, and the small attention paid to other than European 
politics by its monarch and his ministers, prevented their all-com- 
petent representative in America from carrying out views, nobly 
conceived, for the development of the resources of the vast but scat- 
tered regions of a forest empire, not too magniloquently perhaps^ 
but yet rather inappropriately, styled New France. 

The chevalier de Callidres, for a considerable time back governor 
of Montreal, was nominated successor of the count de Frontenac. 
He was a man well experienced in the colony's ajffairs, and liked 
by the soldiery for his intrepidity. His sound judgment, pene- 
trating spirit, and disinterestedness of character, with a coolness 
of temperament enabling him to master his passions and temper 
his prejudices, had long made him acceptable to the Canadians, and 
the savages pliant to his will. The chevalier de Yaudreuil succeeded 

conld fairly be censored for having recourse to every expedient not dis- 
honourable, if even conventionallj degrading, to eke out their miserably 
scanty appointments. We know not exactly what those of De Frontenac 
were; but "the yearly salary of the Marquis of Vaudreuil, in 1758, was 
no more than £2*12 Is. 8d. sterling; out of which he was expected to 
clothe, maintain, and pay a guard for himself, consisting of two sergeants 
and 25 soldiers, furnishing them with firing in winter, and other neces- 
sary articles." W. H. Smith. — ^In France, any noble or gentUhomme who 
engaged in trade, or occupied his time in any form of industry for profiti 
soiled his escutcheon for ever ; but " upon a representation made of the 
narrow circumstances to which many of the noblesse of the colony were 
reduced, Louis XIY was induced to permit them to carry on commerce 
by sea and land without being subject to any inquiry on this account, or 
an imputation of their having derogated from their rank in society." — 
Canada; past, present, and future, vol. 1, pp. Ixv, Ixix. — De Frontenac 
merely availed himself of the license thus accorded, and no wonder he 
did so. — B, 
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him in the govemment of Montreal : a subordinate post indeed, 
yet still important ; wherein his activity, his engaging mien, his 
noble bearing and amiable manners, made him popular with all. 
Convinced at length of the importance of Gataracoui, the king 
recommended that a capable and intelligent officer should take 
charge of that outpost, ready to act, with decision and discretion, 
if a crisis arose. 

Be Calli^res, with respect to the Iroquois, followed up the policy 
of his predecessor. The treaty with them — ^which the British co- 
lonists counterworked from first to last — signed Sept. 18, as we 
have related, was solemnly confirmed Aug. 4, 1701, in a general 
assembly holden under the walls of Montreal. 

A spacious enclosure had been fitted up, with benches for the 
deputies of the confederation, the public functionaries, and the chief 
inhabitants, male and female, of the locality ; a guard of soldiers 
encircled the whole. Thirteen hundred savages, of many races, 
entered, and took their places in prescribed order. Never had so 
many representatives of native tribes been got together before. 
Here were assembled Abenaquis, Iroquois, Hurons, Ottawas, Mi- 
Smis, Algonquins, Pouteouatamis, Outagamis, Leapers (Sauteurs), 
Illinois ; in a word, representatives of every native race, from the 
gulf of the St. Lawrence to the lower course of the Mississippi. 
This numerous assemblage presented a curious aspect, from the va- 
riety of the costumes,and fantastic ornaments worn by those present. 
The governor-general occupied a raised seat, where he could see and 
be seen by all. Thirty-eight deputies advanced and made their 
symbolic marks on the document they came to ratify. A Te Deum 
was then chanted. A banquet, salvos of artillery, and discharges 
of small arms terminated a solemnity which gave assurance of 
peace to North America ; thitherto banished for years, from all its 
wide-spread regions, between Hudson's Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The consummation of this great act was accompanied by an event 
which made a deep impression on the public mind, and proved 
the respect in which a true patriot is ever held even by his coun- 
try's enemies. During a public cotiference, while one of the Huron 
chiefs was haranguing, the celebrated chief Le Eat fainted away. 
Those nearest flew to his assistance with the greater anxiety, as 
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all knew that his potent influenoehad been employed to bring into 
such admirable concert, the representa^ves of so many riyal races 
and lately contending nations, all met to sanction a universal pa- 
cification. As soon as he recovered his self-possession, he intimated 
a desire to express his sentiments to the assembly. An arm-chair 
was set for him in the midst, and every one pressed near to hear 
him speak. He rose, and all was silence, while he recited the 
efforts he had made to bring about a general and stable peace. He 
dwelt much upon the necessity as wdl as desirability of maintain- 
ing that peace, now that it had been effected ; dilating upon its 
expediency for the beho(^ of each nation in particular, and manifest- 
ing, with superior address, a wonderful knowledge of the special 
interests of every one. Then turning towards tJbe governor-general, 
he adjured him to justify, by the fairness of his future policy, 
the confidence which the heads of tribes reposed in him. Voice 
and strength now failed him, Biod he had to sit down. Applause 
usually followed the oratorical displays of this Demosthenes of 
the woods ; but never on any previous oocafiion were the plaudits 
he received so vehement or prcdongcd as now. Before the pro- 
cedings terminated, the chief became seriously ill : his supreme 
hour was near. He was borne to the Hdtel-Dieu (public hospital) 
of the city, where he breathed his last about two o'clock next 
morning. The Hurons were inconsolable for his loss. Nev» 
did any denizen of the American wilds evince greater genius, 
more valour, greater prudence, or a deeper knowledge of the human 
heart, than he did during an eventful career; in wHch his suc- 
cesses were constant, from the right adaptation of his means to 
effect any given end, and the inexhaustible resources of his mind in 
seasons of difficulty. Enthusiastically devoted to the well-being 
and glory of his nation, he looked upon all means as fidr which 
tended thereto ; an instance of which we have already given 
ia his truculent and cautelous dealings with DenonviUe and the 
Iroquois envoys. 

Kondiaronk (such was this great Huron chief's native name) 
shone as much in private society as in public assemblies. He was 
quick at repartee, and his quaint conceits left any rival wit without 
the ability to return the like. In this respect he was the only man in 
Canada that could cope with De Frontenac, who often invited him 
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to his table. He used to say that he knew but two Frenchmen 
surpasangly gifted in mind, — ^the governor-general and P^re 
Carheil. The esteem which he had for this Jesuit, induced him, it 
was asserted, to become a Christian.* 

His death caused a general mourning. His body lay in state ; 
and his interment was attended by the new governor-general, the 
colonial head functionaries, the clergy, and all the native envoys 
then in Montreal. Military honours were rendered by the soldiery 
to his remains, which were entombed in the parish church of the 
city. The influence of this chief over the Hurons, paramount 
during life, lost little of its force after his decease ; for the promises, 
mutually pledged before him during his dying moments, between 
De Callidres and the other Huron representative chiefs, that the 
French and their tribes should be ever allied, were maintained 
unbroken to the last. 

• This baptized barbarian was quite as respectable a " representative 
man'' as King Clovis, who figures in early French history a3"le 
grand," and in the Middle-Ages church calendars of Frenchified Gaul, 
as " le saint " likewise. Like Clovis, " Le Rat," 

*' A very heathen in the oamal part/' 

was still, it seems, like one of Pope's heroines, 

•* a right good christian in his heart.** 

Both the great Clovis of Gaul, and the petty Clovis of Huronia, were 
monsters of craft and of cruelty ; while both died, as we read above, (and 
of Clovis in the Annals of Gregory of Tours,) in all the odour of sanctity. 
There was, in fact, much resemblance between the[actions and the polity 
of the twain; one on a large scale, the other in a small way, of wrong- 
doing and evil-designing. — B. 
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